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‘‘KVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GoD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD WHICH ProveTH ovr Hearts.” 


























BY H. H. 





Tue sky is shining ; the flegs float out ; 
From throats of silver and throats of brass 
The music pours as the soldiers pass ; 

The air rings gayly with cheet and shout ; 

The city, the whole of the city; is out: 

For miles they are packed in patient mass ; 
Thousands and thousands they crowd and wait 
Sidewalk and window, curbstone and gate ; 

Mother and baby, lover and lass, 

Waiting to sce the soldiers pans, 


No! ‘Tis not to see the soldiers pass ! 

Though dearly the people love a show, 

Anid working folks’ days drag hard and slow, 
And tunes sound cheery from bands of brass ; 
Hat it is not to ded the soldiers pass 

The city thus slfges tu atid fro: 

Thousands and thousands of hearts allied 

Are kinsmen to-day, in one great pride ; 
Thousands and thousands of hearts aglow 
In the city thus surging to and fro! 


The tattered flags whose bearers fell dead— 
How still each voice, and rev’rent each eye, 
As the tattered flags are carried by ! 

And some lips tremble and cheeks turn red 

Rememb’riug a standard-bearer dead. 

Not a rainbow banner against the sky 

Ho epleridid as these all dull and stained 

And riddled with holes in victories gained! 
They keep a record which does not lie— 
These tattered old flags borne proudly by. 


The sky is shining; the flags float out ; 

From throats of silver and throats of brass 

Glad music pours, as the soldiers pass ; 
And the air rings gayly with cheer and shout ; 
But the city is full of fear and doubt ; 

Like leaven, distrust is seething the mass. 
While felons go free, the people wait ; 
They wock at the open prison gate ; 

Mother and baby, lover and lass 

Waiting to ree the soldiers pass. 


O, hear! ye thousands of hearts allied— 
Thousands and thousands of hearts aflame, 
Kinsmen who know not each other’s name, 

Kinsmen to-day in one common pride, 

One common grief for the brave who dicd 3 
Will ye be kinsmen, too, in common shame? 

Have they died vainly whose graves ye strew? 

In Heaven they binsh to-day to know 
The crimes ye think no harm, no blame! 

O, kinsmen ! in this our common shame 
Rise up! Redeem our country’s name! 
New Yorx Crry, May 0th, 1884, 
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SALUTAMUS. 





BY MARY M. BARNES. 





Souprers brave, in days of old, 

Facing danger manifold, 

Looked unto their king to cry : 
“Thee we do salute and die!” 


Service for an earthly king 
Other ending cannot bring ; 
Whateoe’er thy record be, 

Death is all it gives to thee. 


Christian brave, where’er thy way, 
Thine it is, with joy to say : 

‘King, to whom my heart I give, 
Thee I do salute and live !” 


Service for the Heavenly King, 

Love and life eternal bring. 

If to Him our hearts we give, 

Him we may salute and live. 
New Yor Orr. 
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TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND JAPAN. 


BY YOUKICNHI FUKUZAWA, 
Eptron OF THE 3131 SHIMPO, TOKIO, JAPAN. 








Tue United States of America and Japan 
lie just opposite each other on the two 
sides of the Pacific. Great as that ocean 
is, it does not take more than two weeks to 
cross it on our fast steamers; and it is 
not absurd to expect that, in the near future, 
we shall be able to go from Yokohama to 
San Francisco in ten days or a week. Be- 
sides, after 1888, when the canal across 
Panama will have been completed, the com- 
merce between Japan and America will 
certainly receive a great stimulus, and on 
the broad Pacifie will be seen innumerable 
vessels, going to and fro, darkening with 
the shadows of their sails and their smoke 
the sunny, blue waves of the mighty ocean. 
It will be oné of the gtandest sights of 
modern eivilization. Indeed, the inter- 
course between Japan and the United 
States is becoming every day more and 
more intimate; and our hope for the ftttute 
is very promisitig: 

The whole value of the expdrts from 
Japan to the world abroad in 1882 was, 
according to the statistics gathered by our 
Government, $87,230,000, of which $14,- 
250,000 is the value of goods sent to the 
United States—that 1s, about forty per cent. 
of all the exports ot Japan goto the United 
States. Of all the exports of our country, 
the greatest is raw silk, which amounted 
in 1882 to $19,000,000 in value. Next in 
importance to silk comes tea, $7,000,000 
worth of which was exported in 1882. 
Thus wé sée tlidt raw silk and tea ate the 
two most important products, which serve 
to make our country rich and happy. Now, 
in 1882, Japan exported to the United States 
#6,370,000 worth of raw silk, which is one- 
third of all the silk exported in that year, 
and $6,910,000 worth of tea, which is nine- 
ty per cent. of all the tea exported that 
year. After these facts it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the commerce of the 
United States is of the utmost importance 
to the Japanese. 

The United States is the most enterpris- 
ing nation in the world. The population 
is but little more than 50,000,000, but the 
activity of the people and their eagerness 
to accumulate wealth are unexampled. 
Since the beginning of the last half century 
they have accumulated wealth with won- 
derful rapidity, and at present they are not 
only able to compete with that greatest coun- 
try of the Old World, Great Britain, in the 
ability to accumulate wealth, but they chal- 
lenge the whole of Eurore in commercial 
strife without the fear of yielding to their 
combined forces. We must remember, too, 
that this is true of the America of to-day. 
How much greater she will become in the 
future we cannot even imagine. For not 
only will her wealth continue to increase, 
but the rate of accumulation will 
also greatly increase. This prospective 
prosperity of the United States is mani- 
festing iteelf in many ways. For instance, 
the importation of raw silk from Japan 
is increasing year by year, and there is a 
continual fear lest the supply fail to keep 
pace with the demand. 

As for tea, unlike all other goods, there 
is, unfortunately, a slight tendency toward 
decline. But this is evidently caused, not by 
a decrease of demand for tea in America, 
but by the short-sightedness of Japanese tea 












the sight of immediate gains; and instead 
of endeavoring to improve their methods 
of manufacturing they are gradually losing 
both credit and gain by contriving various 
sorts of shameful humbugs. If the Japan- 
ese tea manufacturers fully understood 
their true interests, and tried to suit the 
taste of their customers in America, it 
would be very easy to restore the credit of 
our tea and increase the sale of it. 

Japan has a great many products besides 
tea and silk with which to supply the wants 
of our neighbors, such as lacquer-work, 
porcelain and China ware, our thin, strong 
paper, sauces, copper, sulphur, coal, etc. 
In short, there are many and various com- 
modities with which to build up a most 
prosperous commerce between the United 
States and Japan. 

But here is one thing of which we wish 
our readers to take particular notice: All 
the imports of Japan in 1882 amounted to 
$29,160,000; but the sum of the imports 
from the United States did not exceed $3,- 
100,000. If we compare this sum with the 
amount which we exported to the United 
States that same year, the former is only 
one-fifth of the latter. Moreover, of this 
$9,100,000 seven-tenths (7. ¢., $2,820,000) is 
the value of the petroleum oil imported. 
We can see, thet, that, excepting the oil, 
there is nothing very important among the 
imports of Japan from the United States. 
This is not a very pleasant thing for us; 
though, of course, the Japanese, not being 
80 lazy a people as to go to bed immediate- 
ly after sunset, but using artificial light, the 
demand in Japan for petroleum may con- 
siderably increase in the future. But, after 
ail, in these days, when we know that the 
light of tle ofl lamp is far inferior to gas- 
light or the electric light, it seems very 
probable that the time is near when we 
shall use, at least in the towns and cities, 
gas or the electric light instead of dim oil 
lamps. It may be said that, as the civili- 
zation of the world advances, the oil lamp 
must lose its luster before the more bril- 
liant light of gas and electricity. If such 
is to be the case we cannot look with 
pleasure upon the fact that the only im- 
portant product supplied by the United 
States to Japan is petroleum oil. 

We hope earnestly that the commerce 
between these two countries shall be not 
diminished but enlarged, greatly to the in- 
terests of both, and that the values of the 
exports and imports shall not remain so 
unequal. 

The United States has sent us—in agri- 
cultural products, cheese, butter, salted 
meat, leather, horns, hemp-rope, flour, 
lumber, etc.; in manufactured products, 
various kinds of agricultural and manufac- 
turing machines, iron implements, watches, 
clocks, guns, etc. The demand for these 
things will, of course, greatly increase in 
Japan. But we are not contented with 
getting from our neighbors such a limited 
number of things. We want different 
kinds of woolen, cotton, and linen goods, 
for example, and if they gave a little more 
attention to the matter it would not be 
difficult for the Americans to supply us 
with many articles of which we, as yet, 
hardly feel the need ourselves. 

If the Americans are willing to enlarge 
their trade with us they will try every 
means to introduce among us their produc- 
tions, and will not be content to pay us 
$14,000,000 for goods and sell us, at the 
same time, only $4,000,000 worth of goods. 
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SAILING UP THE BOSPHORUS. 
VOYAGE SECOND— AFTER CHRIST, 1884. 
Im. 





BY SUSAN BE. WALLAOR 
(Mrs, Gewenat Law WALace). 


Tue reader, dear to heart and fancy, 
who has kindly followed the sail of the 
first long boat which entered the Bos- 
phorus, may perhaps accompany me on 
one of the present day—not a frail sail- 
boat, but a handsome steamer. Many such 
ply, from sunrise to sunset, along the shores 
and touch at the principal villages which 
dot both sides of the strait. They are well- 
built, clean, and so admirably managed 
accidents are almost unknown; and it is a 
pleasant thing to watch the passengers come 
and go. To reach the landing one must 
cross Galata Bridge, where the Orient meets 
and mingles with the West. This pontoon 
spans the Golden Horn and unites Stam- 
boul, under whose dark cypresses, hung 
with aerial traditions, the scent of human 
blood still lingers, and Pera, the noisy, mod- 
ern city, a cheap imitation of Paris. Stream- 
ing across the bridge, at the rate of a hun- 
dred thousand a day, is a ceaseless proces- 
sion of people of every nation, tongue, 
dress, religion; and in the tideless, land- 
locked harbor floats every sort of ship from 
| the heaviest ironclads—the great war vessels 
of the Sultan—to the light eaique, the airiest, 
most graceful craft ever shaped by builder 
of boats. 

Strange and curious are the studies on 
Galata Bridge. Such flashing color, out- 
landish costume, grotesque shape, such ex- 
haustless varieties of the human face, start- 
ing far-reaching associations in the remote 
past, are to be found nowhere on the globe 
as in this narrow pass. Here, conspicuous 
among the complex multitude, beggars 
most do congregate. They crowd, in pic- 
turesque rags, exbibiting disease and de- 
formities unutterably disgusting. Children 
plead with professional whine, and gypsies 
follow and besiege your carriage till you 
are glad to throw out a coin to get rid of 
them. 

Nearly one-third of the human race hold 
the flerce faith of Arabia, praying five 
times with face toward Mecca to-day, and 
all the days; and this night, in the streets 
of Stamboul, when the watchman cries: 
‘*Who goes?” he hears from the Mobam.- 
medan, along with his answer, ‘‘ There is 
no God but God.” Well is the Moslem 
named the Faithful. In the sacred month 
of Ramazan, from sunrise to sunset, no 
true believer touches food or water. It is 
the holy month of Predestination, kept in 
memory of the revelation of the Koran, by 
the Archangel Israfel, the word of the un- 
created God which descended in leaves 
from Heaven, verse by verse, to his 
prophet. When the weery thirty days of 
self-denial are ended, comes the grand féte 
of Bairam; three days of feasting and revel. 
At night the six thousand Jamps of &t. 
Sophia are kindled, the many minarets are 
ringed with lights, showing in the dark- 
ness like glittering crowns let down from 
Beaven. Texts fram the Koran burst in 
illumingtion from slender tower to tower; 
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of thél@ity of many fames, and Olympus, 





_was, when whatever was most sacred and 


answering echo from the girdling towers : as a lady’s jewel-case. And a jewel-case it 


“ high aiid hoar,” watches the scene w c 
poetda® mever sung and artist can meyer 
picture, 

And yet, compated with its ancient 
splendors, Comstantimople is but the re- 
flected Pay froth a falling sunset. One the 
fitful 3 of the Marmora bronght gems, 
spices! myrfh, balsam of furthest India. 
Ivory, gold-dust, silks, carpets, perfumes, 
came by caravan from Persia and Arabia. 
Every luxury poured into the lap of the 
most voluptuous of cities, which disputed 
with Rome pre-eminence of riches and 
numbers. 

It had been swept by tempesis of armies 
before it fell under the scimetar of the 
Turk. The conquerors of the world all 
cathe this way, Persian, Macedonian, 
Carthagenian, Roman, Genoese, Venetian; 
and the walls which circled Byzantium like 
a regal diadem were gasbed and scarred by 
catapult and battering-ram ages before gun- 
powder was dreamed of. We can see the 
breach over which the last of the Constan- 
tines looked out,and, foreseeing his destiny, 
asked forgiveness of his friends, and with 
the courage of a Christian, serenely put off 
the imperial purple, that no man might 
recognize his corpse, and fearlessly went 
forth to meet the coming doom. 

Seraglio Point is the fairest spot in this 
historic region; and, whatever view is taken 
of the matchless panorama, that promon- 
tory dominates and draws the eye, even 
from the myriad ships, lying, like birds, 
afloat on the flushed water. It is unspeak- 
ably beautiful, and has no peer for situa- 
tion. In its treasury, palaces, temples, the 
pride and accumulated wealth of centuries 
culminated, and in its libraries the science 
and learning of olden time were hoarded. 
After the Asian conquest the Emperors 
adopted the magnificence of the Persians. 

Not Pharaoh, not Ahab ia his ivory 
house, Nero on his golden throne, Ind‘an 
Mogul, Mexican monarch, or Peruvian 
Inca ever beheld such pomp and dazzling 
state as were enthroned in the court of 
Constantinople when it was capital of the 
Roman Empire of the East. 


In later ages the delicious gurdens og 
Seraglio Point shadowed veiled and delicate 
beauties, darlings of the royal harem. 
Musky odalisques, soft Circassians, sweetest 
and daintiest, pelted each other with flow- 
ers, and, under the snowing roses, waited in 
unsunned loveliness for the coming of the 
one man who was their sole communication 
with the outside world. Deep and singular 
emotion follows the track of memory; for 
this was once the center of the brain and 
heart of Islam, where twenty-five sultans 
held their court. It is said servants lived 
and died without knowing all the devious 
windings, recesses, and secret chambers in 
this scene of imperial wars and loves. Then 
every class, down to the scullions, wore a 
distinctive uniform; and, in the time of 
Murad Fourth, nine hundred horses were 
led to silver mangers by Bulgarian grooms. 
The ‘slipper money” of the Sultana was 
the revenue of a province. The favorite 
odalisque was the owner of one hundred 
silver carriages, and the treasury was rich 
enough to build fleets with silver anchors 
and silken cordage. Ambassadors were 
received in stately, sumptuous ceremony, 
between two walls of silk and gold. The 
ancient chroniclers repeat, till it becomes a 
proverb, learning for the Frank, mouey for 
the Jew, pomp for the Osmanili. 

In rooms lined with bright marbles the 
Padishas went to hear aged dervishes read 
the ‘* Thousand-and-One Nights”; thirty- 
two muezzins, with solemn, far-reaching 
voices, called the hours of prayer from 
the minarets; and the father of a hun- 
dred sons, the mau before whom all other 
men are but as the dust, knelt at the cry 
“There is no God but God.” With his 
forehead bowed to the earth, he repeated 
the minety-nine beautiful names of Allah, 
. and thought on the Golden Garden, kept 
for the faithful, 

* And of the houris, pleasure’s perfect daughters.” 


Among the buildings grouped on Seraglio 
Point is a small octagonal palace, of Sara- 
cenic architecture, called the Bagdad 


Kiosk. They tell us the material for its 
composition was brought by caravans from 
Persia; and it is elegantly wrought, as fine 
Jace, as some airy toy; exquisitely finished 


most precious was hidden from vulgar eyes 
beyond, its silver door. The» pearls of the 
Eastsparkled Inthe screened apartments, 
whieh aré lined with jasper, lapis lazuli, 
alabaster, and tortoise-shell, cushioned 
with eiderdown and stuffsmow named with 
ithe lost arts, Tt.is lovely a8 the enchanted 
faltic with which Aladdin surpriged his 
father-in-law. It bas no unfinished win- 
dow, and the very touch of the Afabian is 
in the bright blues and reds of the ceiling, 
and the wonderful figures of its geometrical 
lines. 

Of the images of breathing, smiling life 
in the jeweled rooms, we can but dimly 
guess. They were forbidden to the eyes 
and thoughts of all save one, and imagina- 
tion falters before the hangings, rich and 
rare, which curtained the most holy place. 
The august center of Ottoman greatness, 
home of heroes, ‘* with bodies of iron, souls 
of steel,” is lonesome aud melancholy now; 
gone to decay and neglect. The long swell 
of the Summer sea breaks into sweet 
rhythms of sound on many 4 pearly beach 
and rock-bound shore; but nowhere is that 
musical cadence so suggestive as here. 
The palaces on the water’s edge have been 
destroyed by fire, and the seraglio, with 
its inmates fair and faithful, is removed to 
the hights of Yildiz, beyond Pera; but the 
fountain which bubbled with crimson foam 
—poetry, romance, history, tragedy have 
here an abiding place and cannot be trans- 
ferred nor burned away. 

One day, whenI sat on the deck of a 
steumer, enjoying the tranquil, drowsy air, 
thinking of the venerable past and watch- 
ing the languid wavelets pulsing against the 
loose stones, I was roused from reverie by 
a party of tourists coming up the stairs. 
There is a peculiar, penetrative quality be- 
longing to the voice of my country, making 
it easily distinguishable. Not that it is 
pitched so very high; but from some cause 
tome unknown, it has a certain tension 
which compels hearing. (I use the word 
tension applied to the violin string, rather 
than the sewing machine.) It does not 
caress the ear, as Charlotte Bronté exquis- 
itely expressed the charm of the voice best 
loved by her, but rather goes into it and 
humming through the head, sharply, incis- 
ively, and always unmistakably. 

Well 1 knew them as they crossed the 
plank and filed up the gangway, that party 
of American tourists. First came the cour- 
ier—alank, vicious-looking Greek—leading 
his train, then four or five gentlemen, with 
white scarfs dangling down their hat 
brims, a little tarnished embroidery and 
scant fringe at the ends, identifying the pil- 
grim from the furthest East; a professor 
in gold spectacles, from Andover, I think, 
general answerer of questions; an ancient 
maiden carrying the usual red-backed Mur- 
ray, reticule, and opera-glass. She wore a 
Saratoga wave, which weakly broke over 
her forehead, and a hat with narrow brim, 
turned up by a rosette which might have 
been coquettish in its day, but that day 
was in a far country and some pre-historic 
epoch. 

My attention was caught by a weather- 
beaten old lady in a tattered and distracted 
bonnet and suit of rusty alpaca. She 
looked tired to death, yet anxious to see 
and eager to spend the expiring struggle in 
pursuit of knowledge. Holding her hand 
was a blush-rose young girl, the tenderest, 
loveliest thing, who addressed her as 
Grandma, with a smile whose bright warmth 
could be almost felt, like sunshine. They 
scuffied noisily about, and after consider- 
able racket were quieted and snugly set- 
tled. My seat happened to be near two 
young gentlemen, who had reached the 
weary point in life where man delights not— 
No, nor woman neither ; the juice was gone ; 
only the dry rind remained; and this when, 
by appearance, they could not have worn 
away more than twenty-four tiresome years 
on this dull planet. 

I could not choose but hear, and, in fact, 
did not, as they went on somewhat after 
this wise : 

‘Yo, what are you eyeing down there in 
the deep water?” 

Jo, without stirring or looking up: 

‘*A possible president, my Thomas.” 

‘\ A harmless lunacy, Joseph. By way of 
amendment, let me say an impossible one.” 














‘And what do yousee™ cuttingly re- 
torted théunabashed Jo." 

‘See! Gulls!” observed Thomas, with 
the significant self-conscious air of the 
habitual punster. 

‘“*A blighting sarcasm, Any idiotsabout?” 

‘‘No. Why? Do you feel lonesome?” 

“Not while you exist,” respOmded the 
satiric Joseph; and with dreary intervals of 
rest, after such blisterifig wit, thé young men 
leaned over the rail and stole glances at 
the blush rose. In loud whispers they 
irreverently spoke of the mateless bird, 
meaning the maiden in pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and she, in return, took no pains to 
conceal her aversion to what she styled 
‘* those reptiles!” 

(N. B. It is difticult for tourists to 
avoid hating each other. ) 

A youth with attenuated mustache, who 
had spent a year in England, gave variety 
to the conversation by delivering his con- 
victions on the subject of privileged and 
middle classes and vested rights, ending 
many sentences with ‘*Be Jove!” We 
secretly took his measure and rated the 
counterfeit at what he was worth. The 
first two dias: companions called him 
‘*smarty.” 

One very noticeable figure sat in the best 
chair, apart from her fellow travelers. A 
woman in rich belongings, with a haughty 
manner, which plainly suid: ‘I am among 
Cook’s tourists, but not to be classed with 
them.” About thirty years of age, she 
would have been a superb beauty, but for 
the cold expression of contempt (perhaps 
at herself in her present position), a scowl 
that came and went, marring the statuesque 
features. Occasionally she glanced over 
her shoulder, like one pursued. Was she a 
a fugitive traveling with these people for 
protection, or was it only a pursuing 
memory which hovered at her back? 

A woman with a history not written on 
the imperious brow too deep for a surface 
reading. 

The old lady clung helplessly to the 
grand-daughter, who was all sweetness and 
color, the rare tints in her cheek, fleeting 
as the vanishing hues of the rainbow, but 
for her brief season of bloom a radiant 
apparition that illumined the whole deck, 
Her grandmother called her Pussy; and 
the grave, dignified Turks gazed fixedly at 
her in their solemn fashion, as if thinking 
she should be veiled and locked in. 

The tourists were from Palestine, the 
usual route toward Constantinople. That 
was plain by the olive wood cuff buttons 
of the gentlemen, the Bethlehem cross of 
Pussy and a pair of Cairene ear-rings, which 
betrayed Egypt. 

‘* Well, I do declare, this is comfortable!” 
said the old lady. ‘‘After the dreadful 
donkeys and the sea-sickness, jest to set 
and take it all in without stirring a 
step!” 

‘*Did not your experiences amply repay 
you?” asked the New Englander, reprov- 
ingly. ‘* This is an educational tour. The 
opportunity for such self-culture doesn’t 
come every day.. Oh!” she went on, ar- 
dently, her Saratoga wave backsliding in a 
bias line to the crown of the hat, ‘‘ what a 
privilege! what a privilege!” 

‘No; it doesn’t pay me/” returned the 
old lady, with emphasis. ‘‘ Nothing can pay 
for thirty days on a horrible horse and that 
dreadful one in the Valley of Fire. Mr. 
Cook!” she called out to the courier, who 
glared at her like a tiger. 

‘‘Not Mr. Cook, Grandma,” said Pussy, 
taking a card from her pocket. ‘‘ Let me 
spell it. Papparigopoulo. These Greek 
names are so hard.” 

‘Well, Pussy, [ don’t care, He’s Cook’s 
agent, and I should go crazy trying to re- 
member Pop—what’s his name? Mr. Cook, 
what’s this place we’re comin’ to?” 

The noble Greek almost foamed at the 
mouth while he rattled off the speech pre- 
pared for the point where the sweet waters 
of Asia meet the rapid ourrents of the 
Bosphorus. 

And here I pause one moment to say, 
would you have one day fike the stuff 
which dreams are made of, an idyllic day, 
that will stand apart from other pictured 
memories far and vear, go to the Valley of 
Sweet Waiers, the beauty-spot of the Bos- 
phorus. In the lazy afternoons it is the 
resort, of lovely ladies, pallid as lilies, robed 
in vaporous draperies of snow-drift and 


thistle-down, scented with ears. 
White veils, —ee “their 
faces, all but the swimming, lustrous eyes. 
Oh!, what eyes they have! Bright ag stars, 
black asdeath. Dréamy pictures theymake, 
reclining on the crimson cuéhions of the 
rocking ¢aique, which is draped with India 
shawl or Persian hangings. The ‘med 
slave in the stern is clad in barbazie splen- 
dor, the rowers in wide whiteitfousers. and 

scarlet jackets@tiff with gold embroidery— 

Greek boatmen, bearing the old names that 

can never die. 

It would hardly be a surprise should vis. 
ible Loves and Graces start from the azure 
overhead to shower roses on the warm, 
rippling sea, to twine the gay vessels with 
garlands and drop a flowery wreath on the 
head of some uncrowned princess. Out of 
the swift currents they glide, silent as 
ghosts, past the grim towers, hoary sum- 
mits scarred and seamed, venerable with 
age, and float the light craft without the 
dip of an oar in the cool, lace-like shadows 
of the chestnut leaves which bend to kiss 
them. Among the ferns on the reedy mar- 
gin an enchantress is waiting, ah! for 
whom? Under a parasol of fleecy mist, 
waiting, waiting till the watchers are asleep, 
till the nightingale pours out its plaint to 
the rose, till evening unfurls her waveless 
banner cf amber, pink and violet, fringed 
with gold, and the silver horse-shoe of the 
waning moon leaves its track on the lulling 
waters, 

This enchantress has no secrets hidden 
in witches’ caldron, nor invisible tangling 
nets spread for unwary feet, to catch help- 
less prisoners. Her marvelous cherm is 
beyond the reach of words. A witchery, 
mystic, wonderful, lies in the depths of 
those unfathomable eyes, compelling mor- 
tals who come within their subtle magic to 
fall down and worship forever. 

Let us watch in the opaline twilight; for 
a messenger will bring a love letter from 
shore, and, kneeling, offer it, in a dainty 
basket lined with satin and covered with 
cloth of gold and crimson. It contains 
hieroglyphs not of Egypt. The paling 
afterglow. reveals an ivory fan, a bouquet of 
jasmine and heliotrope, asilken tussel, some 
sugar candy, and a piece of trailing vine. 
One by one the love signs are lifted by jew- 
eled fingers and carefully seanned; and 
this is the reading of the symbolic writing: 
The fan is a wish to pay an evening visit; 
the flowers that they shall walk in the gar- 
den under the trailing vines; the sweets, 
they shall have refreshments; and the tas- 
sel, being called ‘‘shubarreh,” means 
‘“‘shareb,” the sound of the word signifying 
wine. 

The answer returned is a leaf of aloe- 
plant, several black cummin seeds, a scrap 
of gauze, and a string of a musical instru- 
ment, which, being interpreted, mean: The 
aloe, patieace, because it will live months 
without rain; the lover must wait; the 
black cummin seeds, so many evenings 
hence; the scrap of gauze, that she will be 
dressed in evening costume and ready to 
receive visitors; and the guitar string gives 
a promise that the night shall be filled with 
music. The loveliest of our love letters 
cannot equal this message, expressed in 
bloom and perfume. No, not though it be 
written from the golden inkstand incrusted 
with diamonds which Mahmoud Second 
left in the imperial treasury, as a testi- 
monial that his victories were uot ex- 
clusively in the field of battle and of blood. 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“THEN AND NOW.” 


BY THE REV. AUSTIN PUTNAM. 








To tHe Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I vo not quite agree with your esteemed 
correspondent, the Rev. T. T. Munger, in 
what he says in bis article, ‘“‘ Then and 
Now,” in regard to the comparative excel- 
lence of the preaching of former times and 
that of the present day. It was my privilege 
to hear, and somewhat frequently, some of 
the greatest preachers of our country of 
fifty years ago. Among them were Lyman 
Beecher, Nathan 8. 8. Beman, Charles G. 
Finney, D. C. Lansing, Edward N. Kirk, 
and Nathaniel W. Taylor. I have heard, 
also, some of the best preachers of the pres- 
ent day. And I must say that, in my 





humble judgment, the former were not, on 
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the whole, inferior, but rather superior to 
the latter. They did not know so much; 
they did not discuss so many subjects ; 
they did not touch so many points; they 
did not spread themselves over so large a 
surface; but they were more intense on the 
few great themes of the Gospel. One great 
difficulty with our present preachers is that 
they know too much to be eloquent. The 
condition of eloquence is not much knowl- 
edge, but a mind on fire with one great 
theme. Demosthenes and Cicero did not 
know so much as our modern scholars; but 
they were more eloquent, and they were 
more eloquent because they did not know 
somuch. Paul was eloquent, because he 
knew but one thing. Wendell Phillips 
could speak very well on many subjects; 
but he was never at his best except on his 
one great theme. We have now any num- 
ber of talkers and readers in the pulpit, but 
no orators. Oratory is among the lost arts. 
Mr. Munger says that the Gospel of forty 
years ago ‘‘was nevr preached without 
vehement protest from the clearest minds.” 
On the contrary, it was eminently charac- 
teristic of the great preachers whom I have 
mentioned, and of many others of their day, 
that they reacbed, convinced, and swayed 
the minds of the highest class. The migh- 
tiest men in our cities in which Mr. Finney 
labored, the lawyers, the doctors, the mer- 
chants, the manufacturers, bowed to the 
truth as it was proclaimed by him. Theo- 
dore D. Weld was not a remarkably weak- 
minded mau. He was converted under the 
preaching of Mr. Finney. Mr. Munger says 
that that cld Gospel ‘broke almost more 
hearts than it healed”; that ‘‘the piety it 
induced was sad, somber, full of doubts 
and questions”; that it ‘drove strong 
men to despair, and turned the lives 
of gentle women into a ceaseless, brooding 
sorrow.” On the contrary, as 1 can testify, 
and as many others now living can testify 
also, never did more cheerful, genial, hap- 
py men walk on this earth than those same 
old preachers. And many, at least, of their 
converts were as happy as they were. | 
believe that, if one ot those old preachers 
were to rise from the dead, and preach just 
as he did forty or fifty years ago, there 
would be a shaking among the dry bones; 
and | am inclined to think that the preach- 
ing he would give us would be just about 
the preaching that we need at the present 
time. And allow me to say that my expe- 
rience does not lead me to think that the 
world has outlived or outgrown the old 
Gospel. I am only a poor, obscure 
country minister, with a salary of a few 
hundred instead of some thousauds; but 
I have been preaching the Gospel, or trying 
to, for more than fifty years. I have 
preached regularly and steadily forty-six 
years to one and the same church, and I am 
still the sole and active pastor of the same 
church, andI am preaching to it every 
Sunday. I can truly say that the last 
ten years of my ministry have been by far the 
happiest of all; and Ihave no doubt that 
my people would say so too. But I preach 
the same Gospel that I learned of my pas- 
tor, Dr. Beman, and of my theological 
teacher, Dr. Taylor. I hope that I have 
learned at least a little about Christ and the 
things of his kingdom since | sat at the feet 
of those great teachers. I am aware that I 
have changed somewhat in my style of 
preaching. I dwell on some subjects less, 
and on other subjects more; lesson sin and 
pupishment,and more on Christ and his love ; 
but it is assumed, in all my preaching, that 
man is a sinner, lost and ruined; that Christ 
is the only Saviour; that to receive bim 
is to live forever, and that to reject him is 
to perish everlastingly, without remedy and 
without hope; that now is the accepted 
time, and that new is the day of salvation. 
I preach substantially the same Gospel that 
I preached fifty years ago. I regard my- 
self as just a fair specimen of the old-fash- 
ioned, orthodox preachers of average abil- 
ity ; andI am sure, Mr. Editor, that you 
will not doubt my orthovuoxy when I tell 
you that I have taken Tux LypEPENnpeEnt, 
= read it all through, every week, for 
pa years. I do not preach to 
Pty seats or to sleepy hearers yet. On 
the whole, I do not think that the present 
days are so much better than the former in 


the matter of preaching as Mr. Munger 
supposes. 


SOME NOTES ON SOUTHERN LIT- 
ERATURE. 
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BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A ceRTAIN tinge of what, for lack of a 
better word, may be called introspection 
was observable in most of the Southern 
poetry before the War of the Rebellion. 
From the time when Albert Pike began to 
send his ‘“‘Hymns to the Gods” out of the 
wilds of Arkansas to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
down to the beginning of that ripple of 
freedom and freshness (which is just now 
becoming broader and stronger) ushered in 
by Bill Arp, and softened by the defter art 
of Craddock and Harris, touches of humor 
were rare. Pike’s ‘‘Fine Old Arkansas 
Gentleman Close to the Chocktaw Line,” 
was, in verse, of about the same humorous 
value as ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,” in prose. Col. 
Thompson had published his ‘‘Major Jones’s 
Courtship” and ‘*Chronicles of Pineville” 
about twenty years before the War, funny 
books, with a strong dash of excellent car- 
icature in their pictures; but they were 
singularly crude in texture and rough in 
outline. Judge Longstreet’s ‘ Georgia 
Scenes” came nearer the line of legiti- 
mate humor, and amongst the semi-satirical 
sketches by Dr. George W. Bagby are some 
keen flashes of acrid wit; but the literary 
genius of the old South was “far, far from 
gay.” Sentimentality appears to have 
acted as a strong undertow in the currents 
of Southern thought. 

In the course of some careful study and 
exploration for the purpose of collecting 
material for a monograph on the mocking- 
bird, I had occasion to search the literature 
of America for the poetry of the subject, 
not with a view to quotation, but with the 
hope of finding something suggestive. I 
found quite a number of odes, lines, etc., 
with some very musical and charming 
conceits in them. Most of these were by 
Southern, a few by Northern writers of 
note, amongst them Pike, Flash, Meek, 
Wilde, Crosby, Miss Gould, Drake, and 
Hubner. Itis probable that no subject is 
more genuinely American and Southern 
than ‘The Mocking-Bird.” Study of it 
led me directly to the standpoint from 
which I could view the characteristics of 
Southern poetic art. In the first place, I 
had studied the bird itself in all its wild 
haunts, from the valleys of Tennessee to 
the bayous of Louisiana, thence through 
Southern Alabama and Northern Florida to 
Georgia and Carolina. I had sketched it in 
all its most characteristic attitudes, had 
noted its habits, familiarized myself with 
its wonderful voice, and fastened in my 
memory the sweetest of its medleys. To 
do this I had made many long journeys by 
rail, on foot, on horseback, in a canoe; had 
slept many nights in the open air, in the 
midst of the mocking-bird’s haunts, and 
had, in fact, exhausted every means likely 
to aid me in my purpose. Coming to the 
literature of the subject, with my memory 
stocked and my note-books filled to the last 
leaf with the results of my own observa- 
tions, I felt, to some degree, prepared to 
read critically. It was to Albert Pike’s vol- 
umes that I went first. Here are two stanzas 
from his poem: 

“TO THE MOCKING-BIRD.” 


“Ha! what a burst was that! The Molian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 

A multitudinous melody, like a rain 
Of glossy masic under echoing trees, 

Over a ringing lake. It wraps the soul 
With a bright harmony of happiness, 

(Even as a gem is wrapped) when round it roi) 
Their waves of brilliant fame, till we become 
Even with the excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 

And pant like some swift runner clingingto the 

goal. 


“T would, sweet bird, that I might live with thee, 

Amid the eloquent grandeur of the shades, 

Alone with Nature; but it may not be. 

I have to struggle with the troubling sea 
Of human life, until existence fades 

Into death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Through the thick weods and shadow-checkered 

glades, 

While naught of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart; but I must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care, 

As penitents of old their galling sack-cloth wore.” 


Every one will admit that, along with 
strange infelicities of expression, there is a 
good, old-fashioned honesty in the poem, 
as appears in such thoughts as 
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~ - » « “The Aolian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 
Of the lone woods.” 
But Keats had sung the nightingale in a 
strain of tender melancholy, and young 
Pike felt bound to ‘voice his woe” in his 
address to the cheerful and incomparably 
gifted American bird. Sentiment was to 
him the “larger fact” and truthfulness to. 
Nature a secondary consideration. In the 
first stanza, he exclaims: 
- « » “And thou mayst sing, 
Perhaps, o’er nie, as now thy song doth ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified.” 
His effort was, not to make the most of his 
environment, but to reach out from it into 
the fields of Old-World literature. It never 
came into his mind to do for the wilds of 
Arkansas what Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller afterward did for California and the 
plains, and what Craddock has done for 
the Tennegsee mountains. His lofty, sono- 
rous style, full of curious lapses into what 
is a grade worse than commonplace, and 
yet rising, now and then, by a sudden imag- 
inative lift, almost to graudeur, was not ex- 
actly suited to translating the mocking- 
bird’s songs. It Jacked freedom, flexibility, 
lyrical elasticity, and that force which 
comes of a fearless originality. In writing 
serious verse he felt bound to be decorously 
sad. I wish now to place side by side with 
the extract from Pike’s poem three stanzas 
of Henry Lynden Flash’s ‘‘ Mocking-bird,” 
in order to show the ‘ introversion” of 
which I have spoken: 
‘* He blesses my ear with the dove-like tones 
I loved in the days gone by, 
When all the sorrow my heart could hold 
Oame forth in a single sigh, 


‘“ And I feel the touch of the hand I love, 
The breath on my happy cheek; 
The bird stops short, and quirks him round 
And giveth a piercing shriek 


“* That tells a tale of a foundered ship 

And ali on board gone down, 

Leaving one lover bearing a cross, 
The other wearing a crown.” 
Now, from my study of the bird itself, 1 
was not prepared to find such sentimental- 
izing in the poetry its songs had (presuma- 
bly) inspired. How hopeful, fresh, aggres- 
sive are the mocking-bird’s strains as hvard 
even in the cramping limitations of a cage! 
Its night song, though dreamful and ten- 
der, has something dewy and, 80 to speak, 
fragrant in it. But there is not one of the 
Southern poets, or prose writers either, 
ready to do it justice in song or story. In 
all my days and nights of careful observa- 
tion I have never heard a mocking-bird utter 
any sound that could, with the least pre- 
tense of truth, be called ‘‘a piercing 
shriek,” as Mr. Flash wrote it. All sorts of 
fife-like notes, keen as any sound can be, 
leap from his wonderful throat, but no 
shriek. The note is always liquid and mu- 
sical to a high degree. I do not offer any 
criticism of either of the poems I have 
quoted from, except to show that 

“The mocking-bird is singing o’er her grave” 
sort of verse was the prevailing one in the 
old South. Its spirit overshadowed and 
informed everything of any value written 
by Poe, the greatest of all the Southern 
poets. Virility and poetry were opposed 
to each other, viewed from a Southerner’s 
standpoint, and the poet, to be full-fledged, 
he thought, must have supped sorrow to 
the dregs. 

* Quoth the Raven; ‘Nevermore! ’” 

was a line burdened with the quintessence 
of a vague poetical sentimentality as un- 
wholesome and subtly elusive as the miasm 
of the Mississippi swamps, and quite as 
distinctively Southern. In fact, there was 
searcely a trace of the juene école in the 
ante belium poetry of the South. 

I recollect a poem that went the round of 
the newspapers, written, I think, by Miss 
Ready, of Mississippi, which was said at 
the time to have been called forth by the 
death by murder of her only brother, and 
in which were the following lines: 

‘In tne cold bosom of that stranger jand 

There is a grave from other graves apart ; 
On God’s green earth there is a blood red hand 
Stained with the crimson of that high young 
heart.” 
Every one remembers R. H. Wilde’s ‘‘ My 
Life is Like the Summer Rose.” It is 
typical Southern song, steeped in a melan- 
choly sentimentality common to dyspepsia 


try muse. There’ was wealth, 
leisuré, a delightful climate, a high social 
culture—everything, in fact, generally 
thought to be conducive to a love of art; 
and there certainly was no lack of intellect- 
ual vigor. We may, however, scan in 
vain the whole list of Southern poets, living 
and dead, for one with strong, virile, orig- 
inal, hopeful genius, until we come to the 
name of Sidpey Lanier, who began to write 
soon after the close of the War. He was a 
Georgian, young, earnest, conscientious, 
with a spirit brimful of high purpose. He 
had, in some way, got his face set upon the 
future, and had cast off the fetters of con- 
servatism and worship of the past before 
his beard had grown. From the dawn of 
his manhood to his death he was physically 
a hopeless invalid, whilst mentally he was 
as sane, fresh and forceful as un jeune 
dieu, alert, inquisitive, struggling for the 
higher knowledge, panting for the atmo- 
sphere of the newest and freshest art. The 
space of ten years will fully cover his liter- 
ary life, and yet he lifted himself entirely 
above the old, fixed prejudices of his sec- 
tioa and became a poet whose work, though 
but the fragmentary songs of a young bard 
whose development is just beginning, 
places him safely among the dewy-sandaled 
dwellers on Helicon. Nor was there ever 
a more genuinely Southern soul than his. 
The nectar and ambrosia upon which he 
fed had all the warmth, the luxury of savor, 
perfume and balm of the semi-tropics. 
His book on Florida is full of terebinthine 
odors and the grateful breezes of that 
healthful country. 
Why should not the Cherokee rose be- 
come as famous in song as the rose of Pro- 
vence? Why should not the mocking-bird, 
like the nightingnle, go down the ages in 
poetry and prose worthy to be read with 
the best? Beyond the sea the South has 
the name ‘‘The Cradle and the Grave of 
Art.” Those old Greeks and Romans saw 
what was immediately around them. They 
did not sit with their faces bent upon the 
dead past; they took hold of life and art 
without any reference to precedents. Why 
shall not our South do the same? I see so 
many advaptages, so much precious prom- 
ise in a land that is as yet unsung. Where 
is the genius who will take the gifts of the 
South at first-hand from Nature? He must 
come up, like the Baptist, out of the wil- 
derness, saturated with wild honey, with 
the taste of the locust fresh upon his tongue, 
and with no trace of the lost cause anywhere 
in his memory. I see no reason why the 
genius of the South should wail like Jere- 
miah. He should look into the future and 
catch the breath of promise blowing from 
sunrise. He should say, with the old French 
couplet, whenever he hears the song of the 
backward gazers ; 
Il ne chant pas pour mot; 

Je n'at un, Dieu meret” ; 
and his lover should be his country. 
ORAWFORDSVILLE, Inp. 


THE LATE BALTIMORE AFRICAN 
CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL, 


Tue benedictory Amen of the venerable 
Senior Bishop Payne put a period, last 
night, to the Eighteenth Quadrennial 
Meeting of the African Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference. This Conference has 
been a good thing, long drawn out; a pleas- 
ure that has been in no haste to end. 
Twenty-three days ago it convened and or- 
ganized in the Bethel Church, Baltimore. 





|. Through the most cordial Christian cour- 


tesy the writer was assigned a seat on the 
platform of the Conference, which he oc- 
cupied from time to time, and which af- 
forded the most ample facilities for seeing 
the body, hearing the proceedings, and 
noting the characteristics of these dusky- 
faced ecclesiastics. 

The Conference was composed of 158 
ministerial and 82 lay delegates, represent- 
ing 43 annual conferences, 3,978 congrega- 
tions, scattered through every state in the 
Union, together with missions in Africa 
and Haytiand an entire church-member- 
ship estimated at 400,000. During the ses- 
sions the main body of the large church in 


ly crowded, but almost exclusively with 








“A multitadinous melody, likearain”. . . 


colored people. One third of all the mem- 
bers of the Conference, it is estimated, 
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were once slaves. Judged from the stand- 
point of physiognomy scarcely one in five 
is a pure African. Twotwin brothers are 
red headed. There were very few bald 
heads, scarcely any gray heads, and an oc- 
casional wig of Anglo-Saxon hair. The 
Rev. James A. Sisson, a presiding elder 
from the Indian Territory, was the only 
white preacher connected with the Confer- 
ence. Mr. Sisson, like a pet lamb living 
with a drove of milch cows, has associated 
with these brethren over twenty years—all 
his ecclesiastical life—from choice. 

The personnel, general make up and 
‘“‘carryings on” of this body were not so 
different from a white General Assembly 
or # Pan-Council, as one might conjecture. 

Some smoking was being done about the 
doors outside. Little caucus groups gath- 
ered here and there, and consulted before 
important elections, such as pertained to 
the choice of a newspaper editor or a col- 
lege president, while to the rearward of 
the Conference proper and in the galleries 
significant ¢éte«i-tétes were going on be- 
tween the gallant young brethren of the 
white neck-tie corps and the more attrac- 
tive sisters, who chanced to be 

“In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 

Prince Albert coats were worn by many 
of the members. The nervous gentleman 
who, after making his speech, sits down 
on ‘his silk hat, was there, and acted his 
part well. The gentleman who rises to a 
point of order was there in capital voice. 
The brother with squeaky boots who is al- 
ways sort of wandering ‘round, going 
somewhere—kind of, ‘as it were,” walking 
about Zion, was there in goodtrim. These 
things made me feel at home, though 
among strangers. I saw one member, also, 
whom I took to be the “‘ ready man” whc m 
Francis Bacon says ‘* conference maketh.” 
He wore three pairs of glasses. One pair 
was thrown well back on the top of his 
head, another pair rested just at the upper 
margin of the brow, and the third was 
clamped on the bridge of the nose, on duty. 
Behind one ear this brother had a well- 
sharpened lead pencil, and behind the other 
a fountain pen. 

Whatever else the future historian may 
say of this Conference he will not, if he 
were there, record that it was an unsatis- 
factory place for one to go who was hard of 
hearing, or that it was, during any one hour 
of its existence, dull. At times there was 
an outflow of eloquence from the lips of 
orators that commanded a silence in every 
part of the house, which, aside from the 
sound of the speaker’s voice, was profound 
as the stillness of the most solitary grave- 
yard, and which held the hearers spell- 
bound, motionless, and seemingly as breath- 
less aS sO many monuments of marble. 
Then again storms would sweep over the 
body, rendering it boisterous and uncon- 
trollable as the waves of the Atlantic when 
lashed into fury. On such occasions the 
presiding bishop was as powerless for a 
time as an egg-shell tossed upon ocean 
billows. 

When this body determined, either from 
reason or prejudice, to take a certain direc- 
tion, it went that way with the irresistibil- 
ity of a tidal-wave or a hurricane, and woe 
befell the coterie of men, D.Ds., LL.Ds., 
bishops or ex-Congressmen though they 
were, who put themselves in front of it. 

When I first saw the Conference it was 
in the midst of one of these tremendous up- 
roars over a judicial case. Bishop Cain, of 


* Texas, who wears side whiskers and gold- 


rimmed eye-glasses, and who was formerly, 
a member of Congress, had presided at an 
annual conference that had, for various 
misdemeanors, expelled a preacher. The 
brother had appealed to this high court and 
had been around seeing the brethren pri- 
vately about the case, and a majority of 
‘the brethren had evidently made up their 
minds to reverse the proceedings of the 
court below. This they finally did, after 
hearing counsel for the accused, and after 
abselutely refusing to hear one word of ex- 
planation from Bishop Cain and in the ab- 
sence of the official record of the case in 
the conference below. When contending 
over this matter often fifteen or twenty 
were on the floor at once, some speaking in 
stentorian tones, and with arms uplifted, 
sweeping about like the revolving sails of a 
Holland windmill. 
Bishop Shorter, a good-natured two huy 





dred and fifty pounder, who was standing 
by the chair he was supposed to occupy, 
and yelling “Order!” “Order!” ‘‘ Or- 
der!” at the top of his voice, which was 
about sky-high, and hammering with his 
gavel like a man splitting rails, seemed as a 
helpless child grasping the lines of power- 
ful horses running away at a full gallop. 
In my temporary bewilderment I remarked 
to a lay brother, who, 1 subsequently ob- 
served, stuttered slightly: 

‘* You are a tempestuous company here.” 

‘*Yes sah!” said the brother in black. 
‘* B-b-b-but scarcely so t-t-tut tem-p-p-p- 
pestuous, sah, I th-th-think, as the lo-lower 
Ilouse of Congress, sab.” 

By this time I had grown so much in 
sympathy with this hesitating mode of 
utterance that I instantaneously stam- 
mered out ‘‘ P-p-p-pup-per-haps not!” and 
afterward avoided the society of that gen- 
tleman, 

Bishop Brown, a rather scholarly gentle- 
man, who, in early youth, attended, for a 
short time, a Roman Catholic Sabbath- 
school, gave great offense to the majority 
of the Conference in his opening sermon, 
which was on ‘‘ The Priesthood,” by cer- 
tain views he threw out concerning the 
apostolic succession. He said: ‘The 
more we investigate this doctrine the more 
we are convinced of its correctness. The 
Church in America has been properly de- 
rived from that of Europe; and so with 
episcopacy. Among almost all nations 
each Church is found tracing its origin 
back to the apostles.” 

This position was assailed most unmerci- 
fully, the next day, when a complimentary 
resolution was offered concerning the ser- 
mon, with a request for a copy for public - 
tion. One brother said: ‘‘I stand by my 
vow, my Church, my God, and I pay no idle 
compliments. 1 will not indorse the ser- 
mon of Bishop Brown in spite of its schol- 
arly composition and the great research it 
shows. I call on the brother to recall his 
resolution.” These sentiments were hailed 
with great, continued and deafening ap- 
plause. One speaker, who expressed him- 
self in favor of ‘‘quietness and reason,” 
suggested that Bishop Brown might publish 
it on his own responsibility, and Dr. James 
H. A. Johnson, of Baltimore, who was one 
of the very foremost of the men in the 
body, said: ‘‘There is too much episco- 
pacy creeping intothe Church. The Church 
is drifting toward Romanism. A priest of 
the Roman Church has recently denied 
apostolic succession, and it is not for the A. 
M. E. Church, at this late day, to indorse 
it.” This was responded to by an almost 
unanimous ‘* Yea” and ‘‘Amen.” 

Bishop Brown was looked upon with 
suspicion throughout the meeting of the 
Conference, and when he spoke or presided 
very little attention was paid to him, And 
lest, after all, some one might mistake the 
position of this body on ‘‘ the Episcopal 
tendency” the following was offered and 
thoroughly cheered: 

‘* Whereas, The General Conference has by an 
enactment forbade the use of robes or gowns by 
any of the clergy of our Church, 

* Resolved, That all ministers having such 
relics on their hands be requested to present the 
same to the museum of Wilberforce University, 
aud that the same shall be kept as relics and me- 
morials of an age in our Church when there wasa 
tendency to go to Rome.” 

A North Caroline orator, who is as black 
as the raven’s wing, who has the gift of 
wrinkling his brow horizontally and per- 
pendicularly at the same instant when at- 
tempting to pronounce polysyllabics, and 
who made so many speeches and such 
forceful ones that he was all the time 
hoarse, was pointed out to me as ‘the 
secessionist” of the General Conference. 
I said to my informant: ‘‘Do you mean to 
say he is a rebel? ‘‘ No sah,” he replied. 
*‘T wouldn’t quite like to go so far as to 
exactly say he is a rebel, out and out; but 
he is state’s rights, sah, and don’t like the 
No’th.” One day when this state’s rights 
brother was making a terribly energetic 
and prolix speech on missions, his power- 
ful voice filling every corner in the house, 
after getting off this sentence, ‘‘I am sorry 
to see that so many of the brethren have 
their feet and head only in the missionary 
work, and not their hearts,” a member from 
Mississippi arose to a point of order, and 
proposed that the speaker take a rest; but 
the speaker, quick as a flash, responded: 





‘*No sir! Iam not tired working for mis- 
sions, as the gentleman from Mississippi is.” 
All of which brought down the house twice, 
with applause. . 

The General Conferenee discussed all 
manner of topics, social, religious and po- 
litical, the range being as great as that of 
Solomon when he ‘spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall; also of beasts, and of fowl and of 
ereeping things and of fishes.” Standing 
committees were appointed on public wor- 
ship, publication, education, boundaries, 
temperance, finance, church extension, 
state of the country, monument to Bishop 
Allen, order of church service, Bible cause, 
revision of Discipline, temporal economy, 
migsions of all kinds, Sabbath schools, fra- 
ternal delegates, state of the Church, 
Romanism, and waysand means. Each of 
these committees reported anywhere from 
one to a dozen subjects to be discussed by 
the Generai Conférence, so that it can be 
readily seen there was no lack of business. 


Under the state of the country, the whole 
subject of civil rights received a vigorous 
sifting; a visit was made by the Conference 
in a body to President Arthur; and a day 
was given to tributes to the late Wendell 
Phillips. Dr. Derrick, of New York, who 
is one of the ablest men in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church (said to be 
High Church, preaches in a gown and has 
candles burning on the altar) and who 
speaks with all the oratorical grace, beauty 
and power of the Hon. Roscoe Conkling, 
pronounced one of the most ornate of the 
many tributes. All united in classifying 
Mr. Phillips in memory along with Lin- 
coln, Garrett and Sumner. One speaker 
thought Mr, Phillips had been the Saviour 
of the colored race, but that they did not 
want any more Phillipses now, ‘‘as they 
have gotten out of the marsh and are on 
a solid footing.” 

Bishop Dickerson, president of Allen 
University, in South Carolina, is one of the 
most influential men who was in the Con- 
ference, he being recognized as an almost 
infallible authority on all points involving 
profound thought. He is somewhat bald- 
headed, and when he walks, shows some- 
thing of a scholar’s stoop in his gait. A 
much more powerful man, physically 
speaking, is Bishop Wayman, who was ac- 
customed to bring about order, when pre- 
siding, by standing up and shouting, in 
tones of thunder, ‘‘ Down brakes! There 
is too much steam on. Let us have a 
Quaker meeting, as it were, and do away 
with this disorder.” 

Bishop Turner is one of the most inter- 
esting of the nine bishops of the Church 
he represents, socially and biographically 
speaking. He was commissioned the first 
colored chaplain in the United States 
Army, and was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and a State Senator of 
Georgia. 

Bishops Ward and Campbell, the remain- 
ing two of the nine, are both men of power. 
The former is considerably over medium 
hight and girth, with a magnetism of voice 
and address that is at once a fortune to any 
public speaker. Bishop Campbell is genial, 
dignified, slightly gray, with a tendency, as 
the French would say, to embonpoint. 

In order to bring the Church back to the 
custom of kneeling in prayer, the ‘‘Bishops’ 
Address” recommended that ‘‘kneeling stools 
be attached to the backs of all pews, that 
they be properly covered to avoid soiling 
dresses, and that pastors shall request all 
persons in their congregations to kneel at 
each prayer.” It was advised that the 
work of putting in said stools be promptly 
completed within the present year. A res- 
olution was passed refusing to put the im- 
primatur of the Conference on camp meet- 
ings, but permitting people to do as they 
please about having them. A Baltimore 
preacher said: ‘‘In one day last year the 
colored people of Baltimore paid $5,000 to 
one railroad company for camp meeting 
travel.” 

A Georgia member remarked, ‘they 
might have bad, immoral camp meetings in 
Maryland, and speculate on them, but they 
did not do so in Georgia.” 

Whereupon another member from 
Georgia, with a knowing twinkle in his eye 
and a look toward the last speaker, said he 
had known ministers to make $1,000 a day 





apiece on camp meetings, and this, too, in 
Georgia. 

After some remarks, not particularly gal- 
lanty the Conference, by a vote of 65 to 11, 
adopted the following on “the woman 
question” : 

** Whereas, We have in our Church somo 
female ministers, who have been holding pas- 
toral charges much to the detriment of the 
Church, therefore be it 

** Resolved, That they are hereby prohibited 
from assignment to a special charge, and simply 
labor as evangelists.” 

One of the most important and brilliant 
discussions of all the sittings, and the 
crowning one, was on the report in favcr 
of reunion with the British Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, which withdrew from the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1856, and which consists of one conference, 
6,000 church-members and 87 traveling 
preachers, all under the British flag in 
Canada. Bishop Payne was bitterly op- 
posed to the report in favor of organic 
union, and when it was adopted by a vote 
of 106 to 5 he entered his protest. Many of 
the speeches on this subject were thrilling, 
During an impassioned, vehement address, 
that seemed to be carrying everything in 
favor of reunion, the leader of the oppc- 
sition asked the speaker if he might inter- 
rupt him. ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ you want to 
change everything. When you come up to 
the gates of Heaven you will refuse to go 
in unless the angel in charge there will first 
let you take off a hinge and put on another 
that suits you better.” Immense applause 
followed, and the speaker continued: ‘ Let 
us unite our forces. If the white man finds, 
by the use of th: microscope, that there is a 
fragment of a drop of Negro blood in the 
veins of a man or woman, he consigns him 
or her to association, exclusively, with the 
African race. I accept the situation. Let 
us show the whites what this race is. 
Let us unite our forces, all along the line; 
and by and by the Jast shall be first.” 

BALTIMORE, May 27th, 1884. 
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SWEDEN VS. THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE. 


BY ERNST BECKMAN, 
Or STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 








Swepen, that far away country, thrown 
up on the top of the globe, has of late at- 
tr.cted a good deal of attention. Now, 
attention from the great outside world 
ought to be acceptable to a small people 
like ours, that takes a most enthusiastic in- 
terest in the life of humanity all over the 
world. ‘ 

Nor are we quite unaccustomed to it. 
Our little country has very often had the 
joy of receiving friendly greetings from 
the great nations. Often has the brotherly 
hand been stretched out, saying, as it 
were: ‘“‘ We know thee well, thou country 
of Gustavus Adolphus, of Linnzus, of 
Berzelius, of Nordenskiold. We have often 
met thee where the battle was waging for 
freedom and for truth.” 

Just at present, however, the attention 
which Sweden is attracting is not quite so 
flattering; for recent occurrences are re- 
calling the reputation which Sweden has 
had fora long time of being one of the 
most intolerant countries of Europe. 

Of late, happily, this spirit of narrow- 
ness has been very fast dying out. There 
has been a greater tendency to call into full 
life the half-dead letter of our Constitution 
that proclaims unlimited religious liberty; 
a growing willingness among members of 
the State Church to acknowledge the in- 
dividual rights of ‘‘ dissenters.” 

And now comes an unfortunate return of 
the ancient spirit, an unexpected and con- 
spicuous bursting out of the old fire of in- 
tolerance from its smotildering embers. 
The couatry of Gustavus Adolphus, that 
shed its blood so freely for the cause of 
Protestant freedom—not Lutheran alone— 
has, in a specially inhospitable way, Té- 
fused to receive a friendly visit of dele- 
gates from that great Christian institution, 
the Evangelical Alliance. -Sweden—no, 
not Sweden, but the ruling party within 
the Swedish State Church—has, with com- 
plete lack of international courtesy, pushed 
aside the hand proferred in brotherly love, 
by representatives of Protestant belief 
among ‘‘all peoples and languages. 

rei yet the conclusion, naturally drawD, 
both in Europe and in America, that this 
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refusal, set forth by certain church digni- 
taries, is also the true expression of views 
held by the whole body of religiously inter- 
ested Swedes, is, happily, false. 

In order to appreciate the situation, it 
may be well to call to mind a couple of 
facts regarding the Swedish State Church. 

The ** Kingdom of Heaven,” says Bishop 
Tegnér, the renowned author of * Frithiof’s 
Saga,” ‘‘is, with us, hereditary; in the 
United States of America it is elective.” In 
your country, every individual, when he 
comes of age spiritually, may choose what 
Church, if any, he will belong to. With us, 
it is Claimed that every child, even though 
born of dissenting parents, is by birth, as 
it were, a member of the Swedish State 
Church. When the child is grown, univer- 
sal custom (not to put the fact more 
strongly) requires it to be confirmed and to 
become a communicant in ‘‘the Church,” 
though this membership does not necessa- 
rily involve any open confession later on, 
or any questioning about religious belief. 
Consequently, the vast majority of the 
Swedish people belong, nominally, to the 
State Churck. 

The Swedish Church is directly governed 
by twelve bishops, bearing miters and cro- 
siers, and on solemn occasions, clad in 
episcopal vestments, resplendent with gold 
and variegated colors. In addition, there 
is a pastor primariua, a kind of vice-bishop, 
resident at Stockholm. 

As a rule without exception these watch- 
men on the walls of the Swedish Zion are 
men of prominent learning, earnest pur- 
pose, and high standing as citizens. The 
highest in rank is the Archbishop, residing 
at Upsala. He has, however, no power 
over the other bishops, being only primus 
inter pares, wearing distinguishing | ves‘- 
ments gilded all over, and being also chair- 
man of the Church Convocation. 

This Convocation assembles once in five 
years, ‘‘at such point as the King may 
designate.” Its power is very small, the 
Church being dependent on the State to 
the extent that she cannot, even through 
her representatives ‘‘in Convocation assem- 
bled,” change her own laws without con- 
sent of her mighty protector. In this mat- 
ter of canonical law, as well as in questions 
pertaining to the privileges of the clergy, 
the Convocation has, however, the small 
comfort of a veto against the crown and 
the riksdag, the national legislature. In 
all other matters it can only present before 
the throne its most humble supplications. 


The head of the State Church ought 
naturally, in one sense, at least, to be the 
head of the State. Therefore, the King 
must be regarded as the Swummus episcopus 
of the Swedish Church, even if this title is 
not yet officially used. There is also in 
his cabinet a ‘‘ Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,” who is, at the same time, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. The constitu- 
tion prescribes that the King, as well as all 
the members of his Council, must confess 
the ‘pure evangelical” (¢. ¢., Lutheran) 
‘‘ doctrine.” This close connection between 
Church and State exercises a very decided 
influence upon the inner life of the Church. 

One thing especially seems to strike vis- 
itors from your side of the Atlantic—viz., 
the almost complete absence of Church dis- 
cipline. This, again, is a most natural con- 
sequence of the status guo. Suppose, for 
instance, that a king should be a man of 
openly scandalous life—and we must admit 
that some of our rulers have been men who 
certainly would never have been received 
as churchmembers into any denomination 
within the borders of the United States— 
how could the national Church excommu- 
nicate her own Summus episcopus? All 
the same, he would have the appointing of 
her bishops, of the Minister of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, and of a great many of her 
spiritual officers. 

Beginning thus at the very apex, this lax 
habit of toleration widens as it descends, 
and grows so strong that it is often a very 
difficult matter to get rid of a simple clergy- 
man who, for instance, is too fond of the 
cup, or who uses profane language; not to 
mention the case of the reputable “landed 
rector,” who quietly gives his whole soul to 
the cultivation of the fields of the rectory. 
Fortunate it is, indeed, that such dishonor- 
ing specimens are so few ameng a general- 
ly highly respected clergy. Such a person 
has really the immunity belonging to an 


amphibious creature. With one foot planted 
on the Church and the other on the State, 
he occupies a stable position; and if hard 
pressed on the ecclesiastical side, he has 
only to rest his full weight on the leg that 
stands firmly on the terra firma of secular 
power, 

Among us, however, area great many 
plain people, who cannot appreciate the 
subtle reasoning which would prove that a 
Church is stronger and more useful by 
keeping within its fold, in full communion, 
and with full voting power, a multitude of 
persons who take no real interest in relig- 
ious matters, many of them, too, by their 
lives or by their lips, showing that they are 
opponents to Christianity. Nor are these 
plain people philosophical enough to under- 
stand how the law ‘‘ les extremes se touchent” 
can explain the discrepancy between a 
wonderful tolerance for pronounced irre- 
ligion and a bitter intolerance toward sincere 
piety and belief, departing in some minor 
points from the doctrines of the Church. 
So some of these simple folk become dis- 
senters, and leave altogether the commu- 
nion of their fathers, their further connec- 
tion with it consisting chiefly in paying 
taxes for her support, obliged as they are 
to do so by an unjust law that ignores the 
express words of our constitution, ‘‘ that 
the conscience of no one shall be forced.” 
Can it be that the conscience of a dissenter 
is not as genuine an affair as the conscience 
of a member of the State Church, and that 
his objections to paying taxes to help 
spread what he deems unsound doctrine, 
are foolish scruples not worthy of respect? 

This open dissent is not, however, very 
widespread. The greater number by far 
of those who differ from the State Church 
prefer to remain nominally within her pale. 
This is especially the case with sueh as 
hold to the Lutheran doctrine, as a whole, 
but who object to the present form of 
Church government. These constitute a 
kind of ‘‘ state within the state,” organized 
for the purpose of carrying out their own 
ideas about Church discipline. All over 
the country they have erected their little 
meeting-houses; ‘‘ prayer-houses” they call 
them. Their faces are no longer seen in 
our churches; they often reject our beau- 
tiful liturgy, and listen to their own preach- 
ers, who are generally laymen of inferior 
education. 

Yet, with all this, they continué to belong 
to the Established Church. They are only 
‘*semi-dissenters.” ‘he reasons why they 
do not openly separate themselves, space 
forbids ushere todetail. Ali those reasons 
are certainly not of a spiritual kind; and 
this lack of the ‘‘ single eye” is a grave ele- 
ment of weakness in their position. Never- 
theless, no impartial observer can deny that 
the movement which has resulted in this 
mass of semi-dissent has developed a great 
and, in some respects, a beneficial influence ; 
neither could he deny that these plain peo- 
ple count within their ranks a great num- 
ber of true and active Christians. 

Regarded as a whole, these little bodies, 
scattered all over the realm, form a kind of 
‘* Low Church,” (very low indeed) that acts 
as a partial counterpoise against the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ High Church” tendencies. 

As might be expected all these semi- 
dissenters, regarded with suspicion at home, 
are generally willing to associate, in the 
office of brotherly love, with other Chris- 
tian denominations, even allowing non- 
Lutheran preachers to occupy their pulpits. 

Here, then, to begin with, let us note, is 
a body of religious people within the 
Swedish Church, that would never have 
agreed to the lamentable action recently 
taken with reference to the Evangelical 
Alliance. But further, happily, it would be 
wrong to suppose that all strictly orthodox 
members of the Swedish State Church are 
inimical to the Evangelical Alliance, 

It is an unfortunate fact that the resident 
Committee of the Alliance in Stockholm, 
has not quite the representative character 
that would be desirable. Its members are, 
without doubt, most excellent persons; but 
they do not hold the commanding positions 
and influence which would enable them to 
present most favorably the Alliance, in a 
country where its character and work, 
hitherto, are only imperfectly known, 

Bat, in spite of this, itis a fact that a great 
many of the orthodox laity, who are friends 





of real religious liberty, are also friends of 


the Alliance. Even from the clergy—yes, 
from the bench of Bishops itself—voices 
have been heard warmly welcoming the 
Conference. One of these more liberal 
prelates, made titulary bishop by the King, 
and for a long time the most prominent 
rector in Stockholm, has now gone to his 
rest. Another is the bishop of the ancient 
diocese of Skara, Dr. A. F. Beckman. 
Bishop Beckman, who is now a man _ past 
seventy, has always held that the clergy 
ought to take an active interest in the great 
religious movements of our times. This, 
both for the sake of Christian life in general, 
and also because it is for the best good of the 
State Church itself, which he regards as 
an institution historically authorized, and 
by its position well fitted to be a blessing 
to the country. True to his views, the 
Bishop of Skara had promised to preside at 
the Eighth Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which was to have taken place at 
Stockholm. 

Since the failure of this plan, Bishop 
Beckman has, quite recently, in the Stock- 
holm’s Dagblad, probably our most influ- 
ential daily, published a very full paper on 
the-subject. It is entitled ‘‘ The Swedish 
Church and the Evangelical Alliance.” It 
bears witness to the views held by a minori- 
ty—of undoubted respectubility both as to 
character and numbers—of the clergy of 
the State Church, a minority that loves the 
Church and believes in her power for good, 
none the less because of its unwillingness 
to wear the gilded strait-jacket offered 
by the prelacy. 

Bishop Beckman accentuates this state- 
ment of his belief that all the evangelical 
churches have their special vocations in the 
divine plan of government of the one 
Catholic Church, so different from the 
ideal of the Romish Church, in which a 
visible, all-governing human authority is 
set forth as the expression of inward unity. 
They wish for no such authority, But 
the manifestation of this substantial unity, 
in some visible way, ought not to be a mat- 
ter of indifference to them. 

The only form, he continues, in which, at 
present, this unity can be manifested with- 
out infringing upon Protestant liberty, is 
the form of co-operation, to which the 
Evangelical Alliance invites and urges 
Protestant Christendom. It is a fact that 
this view is not shared by a number of 
leading men within the Swedish Church. 
But before judging this fact too severely, 
stranger critics should take into considera- 
tion another fact—namely, that, up to a 
quite recent period, the Evangelical Alli- 
ance has been represented in Sweden only 
by persons who had separated themselves 
from the State Church. Thus a prejudice 
was created, and many, without doubt, mis- 
interpreted this fact as indicating a secret 
tendency in the Alliance to work against 
the Lutheran Church and Lutheran doc- 
trine. 

After expressing further the present dis- 
appointment to those in our country who 
were wishing for the refreshing and vivi- 
fying influences of the Conference, Bishop 
Beckman continues: 

“Does, then, this failure mean that the work 
of the Swedish friends of the Alliance has been 
altogether in vain? Byno means. One lasting 
advantage remains, Within our Swedish Church 
attention has been, more earnestly than ever, 
directed to those great, holy principles for which 
the Alliance is working. And not only so; but 
the importance, also, is being felt, of these prin- 
ciples finding as soon as possible, and as far as 
circumstances may allow, an expression, in lov- 
ing intercourse and brotherly co-operation in 
those great interests that are common to all 
Protestant denominations.” 


We might name, I think, one more 
wholesome fruit of this sad occurence. It 
has shown ‘‘ how the iand lies, The fact 
that so many of the leading men of our 
Church are actually afraid of conferring, 
on our own soil, with Christian brethren of 
other denominations—that they think it in- 
dispensable to surround their fold with a 
Chinese wall—goes far to prove that, in 
their own estimation, the power of that 
Church rests upon foundations sorely 
sapped by time. On the other hand, the 
very fact that it still és possible for the 
prelacy, by their resistance, to render a 
Conference like the one in question im- 
practicable, shows that the power they 
still hold is just a little too great. 





"Happily, there is no need of » revolution 






to set matters right. A few more victories 
of this kind—that is all! There are many 
thinking minds, who, in reading the dec- 
larations of the nine bishops and other dig- 
nitaries, heard a dull sound in the distance, 
as of a hammer driving a nail intoa coffin.” 
‘* Kleine Hshiimmer es klopfet bei Tag und 
bei Nacht |” 

If the Swedish State Church is not will- 
ing to reform, and take the lead in the re- 
ligious movements of our country, these 
will certainly leave her behind. She will 
sit, for a while, by the roadside, in her 
stately grandeur, and see the people pass 
by, like the inscrutable sphinx that looks 
down upon the caravans hurrying in from 
the desert. 


GAMBLING IN BUSINESS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, 





Sinoz the publication of the article on 
“Games and Gambling,” conclusive testi- 
mony comes to me of the very great in- 
crease of the gambling habit within a 
couple of years in our New England 
colleges. Wherever young men have gath- 
ered there has always been some betting and 
some card playing for stakes. To-day bet- 
ting, insome colleges, at least, has become 
almost a mania and vard playing for money 
is very common. 

This is not limited to those larger in- 
stitutions where students are thought to be 
exposed to special temptations; it is 
equally true in country colleges, which have 
long been credited with peculiar exemp- 
tion. 

There are many fellows in college who 
play poker and whist for money incessantly ; 
and there are groups where gambling is 
made a business and fellows are roped in, 
that they may be plundered. 

When it is remembered that no small 
part of the blessing of college life lies in the 
fact that there, for four brief years, young 
men—perhaps for the only time in their 
life—live in an atmosphere wholly free from 
the noxious influences to which money gives 
rise, it will be recognized what a tremen- 
dous evil this introduction of the gambling 
spirit into college is working. ‘The last 
asylum to which a young man may retire 
to gather strength and brace himself for the 
coming struggle of life is invaded by the 
demon of greed. In a day when itis so 
hard to protect the lads from pride and 
selfishness and vain-glory and lust of get- 
ting, even in our homes, parents, who re- 
member their college with gratitude for 
much more than the love of good learning 
it taught them, cannot hear of this invasion 
without profound concern. 

The peculiar features of the recent finan- 
cial panic give special importance +o: the 
whole subject. Are our young men learn- 
ing political economy of one kind from 
their text books, and quite another from 
their companions and from the practices 
of the street? Is there no pcint where a 
sharp line of distinction can be drawn in 
the long descent from the man of indisput- 
able integrity to the convicted thief? Is 
there no Rubicon in business practices 
where a man shall find himself impelled to 
pause, unable to cross until he has at least 
had opportunity for deliberate decision? 
Has universal ‘ speculation” destroyed all 
intelligible distinctions. between different 
commercial transactions, as well as blurred; 
in many minds, all moral distinction be- 
tween right and wrong? Have methods of 
business become such. that men of the 
highest respectability, in positions of large 
trust, cannot tell where the descent ; 
begins which ends in stealing the 
under their care, or in borrowing 
sums on the basis of memorandum poo 
filled with records of fictitious contracts? 
Is doubt to arise for. the first time in the 
mind of a business man as to the morality 
of his practices when the deputy sheriff 
appears with a warrant for his arrest? Or 
can such distinctions be made between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate in business 
as will warn men of the beginnings of evil? 

It must, of course, be admitted that it is 
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what may be more properly called gam- 


bling, begin? 

That only is a legitimate business trans- 
action where there is mutual advantage to 
the parties concerned. This isa universal 
truth. Before the tribunal of a pure moral- 
ity no other definition of a legitimate business 
transaction will stand. When one wants 
to sell and another desires to buy, both are 
served by the buying and the selling. So 
far the transaction is legitimate. Fraud 
may be introduced; the seller may take 
advantage of the buver’s ignorance, or of 
his necessities; but these considerations 
are superadded; they involve other rela- 
tionships than thuse now before us. Con. 
sidered simply as a business procedure, a 
method of transferring property from one 
person to another, it is legitimate if it 
comtemplates advantage to both parties. 
The amount of advantage to either party 
does not affect the character of the trausac- 
tion. The one sold and the other bought 
because each considered it tofhis advantage 
to do so; sofar their interests were not 
antagonistic but identical, and the pro- 
ceeding is legitimate. 

In a gambling transaction, on the other 
hand, the interests are antagonistic; gain 
on one side is measured by loss on the 
other. This is most readily recognized in 
a game for stakes, for example, or in a bet, 
where one loses and the other wins, and 
both cannot possibly be advantaged. The 
evil of gambling lies in this, that it appeals 
to a passion, the greed of gain, and arrays a 
map against his neighbor—contravening 
the royal law of love. 

No man can indulge in gambling without 
feeding a Just, searing his conscience, and 
gradually obliterating all moral distinc. 
tions. 

With this distinction before us, how shall 
particular transactions be classified? While 
it is doubtless true that in every exchange, 
whether of stocks, or produce, or oil, there 
is much legitimate business, it is also true 
that there is a great deal that is simply 
gambling. A vast system has grown up in 
which, with one device or another, men 
array themselves against each other for 
gain. Itisimpossible to go into them in 
detail; but an illustration or two will suffice. 
A merchant is dissatisfied with the profits 
of his business and resolves to take a deal 
in stocks. He gives an order to a broker 
to buy or sell some security, and puts up a 
margin. Its amount is determined by the 
size of his order, and represents the sum 
he is willing torisk. Itis the guaranty to 
the broker who carries out the transaction 
It does not matter whether the ‘‘ Bull” or 
the *‘ Bear” side of the market, as a whole, 
be regarded as the other party, as the 
‘* Bank” is, for example, in faro, or whether 
some individual be the antagonist, as ina 
bet on a hand at poker; the procedure is of 
the same kind. The deal is made, the stake 
is laid and accepted, and the transaction 
closes with the payment, on the one side or 
the other, of the ‘‘ difference.” The mer- 
chant adds substantially to his margin, or 
loses, as the case may be; and what he 
gains or loses his antagenist loses or gains, 


‘The newspapers say there is a ‘' craze for 
speculating” among the clerks in the de- 
partments in Washington, and that just 
now oil is the favorite article in which to 
gamble. Thisis the method. A clerk de- 
posits $200 with a broker, which is accepted 
as the margin for a transaction involving 
1,000 barrels of oil; or $20 is laid on 100 
barrels. The market is fluctuating for 
reasons more or less occult; and, on the 


-aprobabilities of these fluctuations the clerk 


es his guess when he deposits his mar- 

He then waits until he is informed 
‘whether be has gained or lost in his 
“deal.” There is in these deals in stocks, 
and corn, and pork, and oil, much show of 
knowledge and much shrewd talk; but it 
would be bard to show wherein the trans- 
action differs from that of the newshoy or 
wretched ragamuffia who slinks into the 
policy-shop and stakes his last dime ona 
“combination.” The one quickly loses his 
money and walks out; the other begins a 
course which, whether h: makes or loses, 
stirs up the greedy fires that smoulder in 
every man’s veins, and imperils not only 
every trust within his reach, but his own 
soul as well. The transaction has so many 
of the features of legitimate business that 
men of weak moral fiber will vigorously 


justify themselves in the practice for a life- 
time, and at the end, or when disaster 
opens their eyes, acknowledge that they 
knew it was wrong all the time. 

This system of gambling in business is 
extended to all parts of the country, and 
embraces all the more important articles of 
trade. Countless complicated devices are 
arranged to promote deals and secure 
commissions. In such transactions as these 
is to be sought the ruin of bank officers and 
men in positions of large trust; and many 
young men and old in city and town, eager 
to get rich by some sudden chance, and 
impatient of honest labor or business devo- 
tion, are being lured to destruction. As 
long as the practice is winked at as it is 
now, and is as widely practiced, no com- 
munity is safe. 

The evil must be dealt with at its source— 
namely, the greed for gain, the willingness 
to get gain by illegitimate methods. It is 
high time that much stress was laid upon 
the danger that lies in the way of haste to 
be rich, and upon a certain kind of dis- 
honor that attaches to getting gain without 
some inward sense of just desert. The 
value of this sense of desert cannot be too 
much exalied asa test of the true character 
of any financial success. It certainly does 
not declare itself where one buys a pound 
of tea and carries home a china tea-set as a 
prize, or where one buys a bar of soap and 
secures a gold ring. 

Business men often grow weary of the 
slow returns of the regular business, espe- 
cially when they see the success of men in 
other lines, and they are often led to make 
outside ventures where the profits of single 
transactions far excced their regular earn- 
ings for many months. Such ventures have 
laid the foundation of many substantial 
tortunes. They may easily be of such a 
character as not for a moment to be con- 
founded with gambling. Nevertheless, 
every man, who is so minded, ought to ex- 
amine himself very carefully. He should 
ask himself such questions as these: Am I 
setting my heart on getting rich? Am1 
imperiling my peace of mind or steadiness 
and strength of character? In view of the 
fact that in business circles suspicion 
always attaches to men who are known to 
engage in ‘‘ outside speculations,” am I en- 
dangering my business credit? Am I put- 
ting in pawn the interest of others? Am I 
engaging in an enterprise where my knowl- 
edge is less exact and my skill less accurate 
than in my regular business, and am I, 
therefore, exposing myself to be deceived 
or cheated? Is ita transaction in which 
my conscience is entirely at rest, and in 
which I can accept success or failure with- 
out temptation of blurring my moral sensi- 
bilities? 

These questions asked and answered 
would throw unlooked for light on many 
doubtful situations. But whether this be 
so or not, und whether or not the distinc- 
tions drawn in this paper are correct, it is 
very certain that some distinctions of this 
general tenor are needed which the com- 
munity will accept, which shall be taught 
to the young men, and by which the oid 
shall be held to strict account. 

WORCESTER, Masa. 








OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tuis Occidental Athens has had some 
stirring scenes of late. We believe in a 
stir, and not a stagnation, especially if it 
be as, in this instance, of a healthful, intel- 
lectual sort. The recent May Festival of 
the Boston Congregational Club, with a 
gracd assembly of over seven hundred 
members and guests, was an occasion long 
to be remembered. It was a monster 
meeting, made the more delightful by the 
presence of ladies as guests. The entire 
faculty of Andover Seminary were present 
as the invited platform guests of the Club. 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, the President of 
the faculty, on being introduced, rose and 
responded in a manner at once eloquent 
and masterly. ‘Mr. President, and Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I have come 
here somewhat burdened$ in spirit, and 
shall speak frankly. My colleagues have 
devolved upon me the grateful task of ac- 
kiiowledging the courtesy of this invite 





‘tion, and have also’ respo sponded to it indiy 
tially by accepting it. * Therefore fn 





unto you without gainsaying as soon as we 
were sent for.’ I need not ‘ask for what 
intent ye have sent for us’; for I under- 
stand that this invitation expresses your 
desire to see, face to face, the new Pro- 
fessors at Andover, and to hear from them 
and their associates, so far as practicable, 
in the discussion of the paper of the even- 
ing. We are instructed, also, that you 
wish Professor Harris and myself to speak 
to you directly about the Seminary, and 
that a portion of time is allotted to us 
for this purpose.” In a vigorous style 
and with an impressive manner was the 
entire address made, and frequent and 
hearty the applause that greeted the ear. 
Some of the salient points only can be 
mentioned. 

During the past seventeen years the funds 
of the Seminary had been more than doubled, 
the library increased by about 14,000 vol- 
umes, a new chapel erected, Bartlet Chapel 
re-constructed, two new houses for the pro. 
fessors built, forty-two honorary scholar- 
ships (from $50 to $200 each) and a fellow- 
ship worth $600 established, a fourth year 
of study added and the chairs of instruction 
increased from five to nine. This, however, 
did not reach the ambition of the founders, 
who looked forward ‘to a theological uni- 
versity. Inthe very beginning they made 
provision for post-graduate study. It was 
beginning to fulfill the purpose of its 
founders. It stood thus for scholarship 
and for investigation. The work of preacher 
and scholar must be that of investi- 
gation and reinvestigation, with no 
shirking of troublesome questions. He 
must meet men who come into the 
Seminary imbued with all the ideas which 
the training of the times can give. The 
Professor must have the unfettered rights 
of Christian scholarship [Applause], and he 
must not be condemned for finding new 
expressions for old ideas. It cannot be 
denied that there is a widespread and 
irresistible movement in theology, working 
every where in our time, confined to no par- 
ticular school or seminary, It influences 
its stoutest opponents; so that no preacher 
preaches now as men did fifty years ago. 
No article of faith is surrendered; but 
there is a different tone, a varied emphasis; 
less rigidity here, more humaneness there ; 
larger horizons and more of the revelation 
of God in Christ. In a word, preaching is 
more Obristian. 

In this mighty progress, it is said by 
some, Andover cannot participate, and 
ought not to attempt to do so, because of 
her remarkably rigid Creed. ‘This afforded 
the Professor a grand opportunity te vindi- 
cate the instructors from the charge of in- 
sincerity and inconsistency in signing that 
formidable document; and, with extreme 
tact and in an admirable spirit of fairness 
did the President of Andover use his op- 
portunity. So completely, clearly and 
calmly did he meet point after point, 
that a profound impression was made, 
and spontaneous and hearty was the 
applause that greeted the speaker. The 
points of inspiration, atonement and 
probation were, with particular care and 
fullness, touched upon, and quotations 
given from the ipsissima verba of the An- 
dover Creed, and the statement was made 
that, without any ‘‘mental reservations,” 
or any convenient but unmanly subterfuge 
in such a phrase as ‘‘for substance of doc- 
trine,” did the instructors sign the entire 
Creed. There was no trifling with the mat- 
ter, but prayerfully and on bended knee 
was the deed done. The Andover profes- 
sors mean a hearty and sincere adherence 
to the spirit of the historic Oreed and the 
spirit of the men who wrote it. [Applause. ] 
‘*When men assail us with misrepresenta- 
tions,” said the Professor, ‘‘I feel that there 
cannot be any arguments left which are 
founded in truth. Those who feel that the 
future is theirs can afford to be patient.” 

Professor Harris followed with a more 
explicit setting forth of the particular teach- 
ing of the Theological Chair which he occu- 
pies, and declared that it was not only a 
question of the adherence to the Creed of 
the Seminary, but it was the more import- 
ant one of adherence to the faith of the 
churches. Of course every one knew just 
what that was. _ ghter.) 

Concerning the Atonement, it was now 


belgg. tenet ia Andover that it, was.a 


ental truth to believe that Christ’s 





sufferings were vicarious. But it would 
not do to stand on asingle word. Expia- 
tion had once been the test word; but both 
expiation and vicarious were found to be 
elastic and could not always prove the 
orthodoxy of those who used them. Facts 
were more important than phrases. Phrases 
were specters, and they were inadequate to 
express all the truth of Christianity. Noth- 
ing can be settled by phrases. A blazing 
coal taken out of its living bed soon be- 
comes a black cinder. That Christian nat- . 
uralist, Prof. Asa Gray, says, in one of his 
books, that he had been present at the 
making and unmaking of too many species 
to have much confidence in their definiteness 
and stability, and adds that some one, when 
asked if he believed in ghosts, replied, 
No; that he had seen too many of them. 
To the student of theology phrases are spec- 
ters which cannot frighten, because he has 
seen too many of them. [Applause.] 

The topic of the evening was then taken 
up, in a trenchant way, by Dr. Samuel E. 
Herrick, of the Mt. Vernon Church: 
‘*What is required for a successful minisiry 
in our times?” The aim of the ministry 
was the same in all ages—to bring men to 
God by the setting forth of Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. Jesus is the sum and 
center of all truth; and it is possible to lead 
a man to God by any clew of truth; and as 
it is vastly better to take some form of the 
truth that wil] really touch a man, so there 
must be a vast change going onall the time 
in learning new adaptations and applica- 
tions of the unchanging truth to the chang- 
ing conditions of men. 

Professor Moore, of the Hebrew Chair, 
was cal'ed upon to follow, and made a 
spirited address, short, sharp and full 
of thought. He presented a plea for a 
more intelligent and scholarly study of 
the Scriptures in the original, especially 
in the Hebrew. He was succeeded by Pro- 
fessors Gulliver and Tucker, the latter 
making one of the most terse and compact 
speeches of the evening. 

The earnest pastor of the Park Street 
Church, Dr. John L. Withrow, addressedthe 
minister’s meeting, last Monday morning, 0” 
the burning topic, ‘Would « Simpler 
Creed Tend to Strengthen Fellowship?” 
‘The question was earnestly argued and dis- 
cussed. Brevity in creeds was not so much 
a gain as loss, the Doctor contended, and a 
longer creed might be more simple than a 
short one, because of the opportunity for 
expansion and explanation in the longer 
creed. Churches with short and so-called 
simple creeds, he noticed, did not admit 
more children into their membership than 
did those which had more rigid and straight- 
forward creed statements. All creeds are 
man-made. Short creeds, in his estimation, 
were emasculated. The Rev. Drs. Plumb, 
Meredith, and Wright followed, emphasiz- 
ing the idea of making more and more of 
the character of Christian candidates for 
church-membership, and insisting upon 
that more even than upon creed-subscrip- 
tion. 

Boston, June 8d, 1884. 





SIDNEY LANIER AND HIS 
POETRY. 


BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 





Wes Americans believe in the coming of an 
American poet, of » master who shall sum up 
for after ages the greatness of our nation. His 
sympathy shall be as vast as our mighty land 
itself, throbbing responsively to its prairies and 
ite hills, comprehending its Alleghanies and its 
Rockies, its Niagara and Yosemite, its corn, 
cotton and wheat. His receptivity must. be 
great, but greater his power of selection and ex~ 
pression, From a thousand facts he must 
choose one representative; of a hundred land- 
scapes he must paint the typical beauties ins 
three-line picture. But has the friction of char- 
acter and circumstances not yet kindled in our 
country a poet-flame? Has our people pastured 
these eight or ten generations on the strong, 
rich lands and breathed the vital air of the West- 
ern world, and not yet passed beyond the graz- 
ing state? By no means, Already America can 
boast of singers whose words blossom on the 
lips of the world. But out of five or six poets, 
how many are so essentially American, that they 
could not have produced their work elsewbere? 
Would “Evangeline ” have lost aught if written 
in England? What national fragrance lurks in 
“{lPhanatopsis” or the “Raven”? Ts not‘even 
Whittier, who has wished to extol: New England 
scenery and to tame uncouth Indien names into 
docile, gentle-mannered verse, more Quaker — 
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and Abolitionist than national? The single 
great voice which could never have spoken its 
message in its present form among other sur- 
roundings is that of Emerson. In his every 
nerve the American spirit thrills. He has the 
culture of the Old World, and the independence 
of the New. He need not go to Thames or Tiber 
for inspiration. Concord River tells him the 
secret of the ages. The wild ferns and birds of 
Concord woods, because real, are more precious 
than the traditional azaleas and nightingales 
of the Orient. His faith in the present, in the 
individual, is so absolute that he will not 
believe that Jerusalem or Rome or London are 
‘V'ime’s favored children, to whom the last beau- 
ties of art and religion were imparted. Hence, 
his Americanism is lofty, clear, noble, unwaver- 
ing; being founded upon spiritual truths, it has 
nothing in common with the Fourth of J uly 
Americanism, which brags in superlatives of 
wheat acreage, cotton bales, factories, stock 
speculation and mining ventures. 

‘This large Western spirit has faith in the good- 
ness of the universe—not the shallow optimism 
of those who, with Pope, exclaim, ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
right!” and complacently go on sinning, but the 
optimism of those who have examined both sides, 
who have sounded pessimism, who see much 
that is evil, but who are convinced that man’s 
destiny moves skyward. This Western spirit 
has the sagacity to perceive that, in spite of 
shortcomings and drawbacks, the development 
of the individual is less trammeled in the United 
States than elsewhere. It has the genuine 
republicanism which is not misled by gold or 
rank or blood-pretense in its search for friends. 
It has the love of Nature, whichis at home under 
pine boughs or by the sea, on the plains or aloug 
the mighty rivers. It is the freedom which lets 
others be free. 

This spirit, which Emerson’s prose and poetry 
abound in, has, to a less degree, imbued other of 
our poets. Longfellow occasionally felt its 
breath ; Whittier and Bryant were gently swayed 
by it, and it has whispered many a noble line to 
Lowell. Let me add to the list the name of Sid- 
ney Lanier. The Western spirit is in every line 
he wrote. So, too, are truth, mastery of rhythm 
and originality. Goethe said there are few 
voices and many echoes. Lanier is a voice ; not, 
indeed, of the widest range, but sweet, clear and 
characteristic, within its register. He is the best 
gift which the sluggish Southern States have 
yielded to our literature. 

How came it te pass that he emerged from the 
corrupt heart of slavery, like a new branch from 
the trunk of a shattered and rotting tree? Those 
who presume to explain the soul growth of each 
individual by his material environment, gaug- 
ing his moral and intellectual endowments by 
the beef and potatoes which he and his progeni- 
tors have eaten, will be sorely puzzled to account 
for Sidney Lanier. His surroundings were not 
friendly to poetic culture, as we shall see by re- 
ferring to the meager record of his life. 

Sidney Lanier was born in Macon, Georgia, 
on the third of February, 1842. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from the Scottish family 
of Andersons, who settled in Virginia, while his 
paternal ancestors were Huguenots, who fled 
first to England and then to North Carolina- 
His father, Colonel Robert Lanier, was a young 
lawyer. Sidney, from his earliest youth, had a 
remarkable aptitude for music. At the age of 
thirteen he entered the sophomore class at Ogle- 
thorpe College—an institution which once ex- 
isted at Medway, an offshoot of Milledgeville, the 
old capital of Georgia. His course was inter- 
rupted during one year, when he did clerk’s duty 
in the post office at Macon, and he was gracu- 
ated when seventeen, The two years following he 

was a tutor at Oglethorpe; and then in 1861, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he entered the 
Southern army in the first military organization 
that started from his native state—the second 
battalion of Georgia volunteers. Later in the 
struggle he was transferred to the Signal Corps, 
with his younger brother Clifford. They served 
side by side, refusing promotion, which might 
have parted them, until, in October, 1864, they 
accepted positions as signal officers on two 
blockade runners. (Clifford was shipwrecked be- 
fore reaching Bermuda. Sidney also met with 
disaster. His vessel was captured the first night 
out from Wilmington, N. C., by a Federal steam- 
er, and he was imprisoned at Point Lookout un- 
til the latter part of February, 1865, when he 
was released on an exchange list of sick prison- 
ers, Destitute of means, he made his way back 
to Macon on foot, arriving home just in time to 
be with his mother during her last illness. He 
too, fell sick, and lay during many weeks on the 
brink of death. Upon his recovery his lungs 
showed signs of a consumptive tendency, which 
led, in the end, to hemorrhage. Up to this 
time music was his mistress; nor was she ever 
forsaken by him, although poetry later shared 
her sway. But neither of them gave him a liveli- 
hood in return for his devotion. With the 
bravery of true genius, Lanier scorned no 
honest means of earning his bread ; and he was 
clerk in the Exchange Hotel at Montgomery, 
during the first year after the War. The next 
Winter he was principal of a large rural acade- 
my in the manufacturing district of Prattville, 
Alsbama. In 1868, after his marriage, he began 


, Palace, where only a few escape the fate of 


that he could never undergo the severe applica- 
tion to work which is the indispensable passport 
to success at the bar. So he turned for o*cupation 
and for a partial means of: subsistence to litera- 
ture—that Circe of our modern life, who entices 
troops of way-worn wanderers into her magic 


Ulysses’s companions. 

Lanier wrote a little; but he must have read 
much. Probably before this he had begun to 
cultivate his rare and catholic taste for reading. 
His contributions, in verse and prose, first ap- 
peared in the Southern Magazine, a periodical 
which never took high rank, and which was 
hardly ever met with north of its Baltimore 
headquarters. In 1867 Lanier found a publisher 
in New York willing to bring out a novel of his 
called ‘*Tiger-Lilies,” which is largely auto- 
biographical, and which already contains the 
germ which grew and blossomed in his later 
works.* Ina characteristic preface he utters 
the watchword of his life. ‘*This book,” he 
says, “declares itself an unpretending one, 
whose interest, if it has any, is not a thrill of 
many murders nor a titillation of dainty 
crimes. That it has dared to waive this interest 
must be attributed neither to youthful temerity 
nor to the seduction that lies singing in the grass 
of allrarely-trodden paths, but wholly to a love, 
strong as it is humble, for what is beautiful in 
God’s Nature and in Man’s Art. This love, with 
love’s vehemence, swears that it is not well to mul- 
tiply those horrible piquancies of quaint crimes 
and white-handed criminals, with which so many 
books have recently stimulated the pruriency of 
men, and begs that the following pages may be 
judged only as registering a faint cry, sent 
from a region where there are few artists 
to happier lands that own many.” On the 19th 
of December, 1867, Lanier married Miss Mary 
Day, a wife fitted to appreciate and share his 
intellectual pursuits, and to cheer his years of 
poverty and disease. Within a year of their 
marriage, the symptoms of consumption had 
appeared with unmistakable clearness, The 
seeds of the malady were planted in his system 
during his imprisonment at Point Lookout, 
He had been captured in a warm climate and in 
Summer clothing, and had been plunged imme- 
diately into the hardships of confinement at a 
particularly bleak spot on the coast. But for a 
long time unflagging carefulness and a plucky 
determination to live put off the inevitable end 
of this disease. Year after vear he pursued evan- 
escent health, never despairing, never hardened, 
never embittered, never debased, as it eluded 
him, In proportion as the physical strength 
diminished the intellectual waxed strong. The 
light from life’s lamp grew brighter and serener 
as the dusk of disease deepened into the night 
of death. 

In 1874 Lanier removed to Baltimore with his 
family, and in the February following he spoke 
his first strong words to a wide audience in his 
poem ‘ Oorn,” published by Lippincotl’s Maga- 
zine, A few discerning readers immediately felt 
that this poem implied the existence of a genuine 
poet ; and a few months later the publication of 
“The Symphony” confirmed them in their 
opinion. Sidney Lanier’s name became more 
widely known soon afterward because he was 
chosen to write the hymn for the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876, us it was desired 
that the South should be represented in the 
national jubilee. His poems, published in a 
small volume during that year, did not achieve 
instant success, but when we remember that the 
four great singers of the century—Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Browning and Emerson—waited long for 
an audience, we shall not be surprised that 
Lanier’s first little unobtrusive book failed to 
attract the attention of those who hear only the 
hoarse shouts of the hour, and see only so much 
of the world as is displayed in its shop windows, 

Having emerged from obscurity, Lanier strove 
manfully to clutch the life that slipped percep- 
tibly away. Every now and then one of his 
poems nestled, like a wild flower, between the 
pages of a periodical, Other work, less con- 
genial but more remunerative, also busied him. 
A Winter spent in Florida, in quest of the will- 
o’-the-wisp, health, suggested a practical hand- 
book for travelers to the Italy of the Occident. 
Partly from love, partly from need, he compiled 
four books for boys from the “‘ Chronicles of 
Froisesart,” the ‘Legends of King Arthur,” 
Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,” and the Welsh “ Mabino- 
gion.” In Baltimore, during the last two 
Winters of his life, he gave courses of lectures 
at Johns Hopkins University. These lectures 
were reprinted, under the titles of ‘The Science 
of English Verse” and “The English Novel,” 
forming part of their author’s theory of the 
philosophy of literature. He also took deep in- 
terest in music, and played the first flute in the 
Peabody orchestra. The Summer of 1881 heand 
his family spent among the pines of North Car- 
olina. Life was ebbing fast. The strong will 
which had often bid death halt could delay the 
end no longer. He died on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1881, at the age of thirty-nine. 

* The future of Lanier will find much 
valuable material in this novel. Many of its charac 
teré are portraits, drawn from life. Among others 
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Of Lanier’s poetical works I wish to refer 
briefly to the most important; and my aim is 
not to criticise but to call attention to them. 
Corn,” the first in order of publication, em- 
bodies the allegory of honest thrift and rpecula- 
tion. The former steadfastly cultivates corn, 
and his industry is rewarded; the latter specu- 
lates in cotton, and, ruined, steals away into the 
“oblivious West.” But far more striking than 
the moral purpose is the poetical imagery of 
this poem. Wordsworth, it has been aptly said, 
writes of Nature as if she were a part of him, 
She is his intellectual pasture. He did not 
create her symphony—that was the Master's 
work—but he is the leader of her orchestra, 
Now in “Corn” we find a different, more inti- 
mate Nature-worship, Here are not two parts, 
but one whole. Lanier stirs with the emotion 
of the scene, from which no chasm divides him, 
He is one of the orchestra—say the first violin, 
which epitomizes the depth, tenderness, delicacy 
and beauty of the symphony. Yet his mental 
attitude toward the natural world does not re- 
semble the pantheism of Shelley. 
The meaning of ‘“‘ Corn” is simple; its moral 
is obvious ; its movement is direst, ‘*The Sym- 
phony” is more complex, The moral purpose is 
broader, the workmanship finer, the theme more 
varied ; and, instead of one voice, there are sev- 
eral voices. ‘The Symphony” is the poet’s plea 
for the reign of Love in place of Trade, for the 
triumph of Humanity over Bargaining, Speak- 
ing through many instruments, he recounts the 
many forms of evil which gold-greed has engen- 
dered. This ought to be the most popular of 
Lanier’s poems. It has four points that espe- 
cially recommend it: poetical matter, poetical 
form, musical allegory and moral lesson, The 
art with which the musical metaphor is carried 
out and the exquisite characterization of each 
instrument are admirable, I am not acquainted 
with any American poem, of similar length, 
which can compare with the metrical perfection 
of ‘‘The Symphony.” 
“The Psalm of the West” is longer and more 
aspiriug ; but its merits are more variable than 
those of the foregoing. When Lanier was chosen 
to write the hymn for the Centennial celebra- 
tion he tried to compress the essence of the first 
century of our national history into a few stan- 
zas; but the subject overflowed the limit im- 
posed upon him, and his vaster thoughts gave 
rise to the “‘Psalm.” This poem has two dis- 
tinct sides, the poetical and the historical. On 
the former we see Lanier’s large generalizations 
of our Western civilization, his hopes and aspi- 
rations for our country’s future; on the latter 
we see his metrical pictures of the chief events 
in the growth of America, In this work La- 
nier’s mastery of versification appears in every 
line, He uses half a score of meters, and fairly 
runs to excess in rhymes. One little passage, 
wherein may be found the portrait of the trae 
American, and exemplifying that Western spirit 
to which I referred above, I quote : 
“O manful arms, of supple size, 
To clasp a world or a waist as well! 
O manful eyes, to front the skies 
Or look much pity down to hell! 
O manfal tongue, to work and sing, 
To soothe a child and dare a king!” 


The last of Lanier’s long works, “ Sunrise, A 
Hymn of the Marshes,” is also bis best. I ven- 
ture to say that, when the nineteenth century 
hands over its few precious gems to the twentieth 
century, ‘‘A Hymn of the Marshes” will be among 
them. In this splendid poem the same intimate 
knowledge of Nature, the same rhythmic perfec- 
tion, already familiar to us, are prominent. In 
addition we find depth and grandeur more sus- 
tained, and a broader intellectual grasp than in 
any of its predecessors. The picture of night 
and the marshes; the app:al to the leaves; the 
questioning of man’s destiny; the sense of 
silence, darkness and solitude; the mystery of 
the first faint flush in the East, and of dawn ; the 
gorgeous sunrise ; the exultation of the poet as 
he cries, ‘‘I am lit by the sun!” and the majesty 
of the parting lines, in which lurks no doubt as 
to the goodness of the universe—all these com- 
bine to make a poem in which poetry and phi- 
losophy, rich imagination and profound reflec- 
tion are almost perfectly blended, Detached 
quotations can give no idea of the strength and 
beauty of the “Hymna of the Marshes,” which 
must be read five or six or more times in its 
integrity in order to be adequately appreciated, 

All that is most characteristic in Lanier’s pub- 
lished poetry is comprised in these longer works, 
With his gift of melody we should naturally ex- 
pect from him some exquisite short lyrics ; and 
he has not wholly disappointed us. ‘' Betrayal” 
is as dramatic aa it is complete; ‘Song of the 
Future” is delicately fanciful; a quaint conceit 
plays in “ The Stirrup Cup,” and the ‘‘ Evening 
Song” glistens with affection. But, as a rule, 
his minor verses, although clearly stamped with 
his trademark, are, deficient in the concentrated 
and irresistible charm of such songs a8 Shelley's 
and Tennyson's. - Lanier was intellectual rather 
than emotional, reflective rather than passionate, 
| Not, be it understood; that he wanted supremely 
fine sensibilities. No one can read ‘ Corn” or 
“Sunrise” and assert that; but his perceptions 
are mot mere, 


heat of sensuousness, he has the w 
intensity of idealism. His almost woman 
delicacy does not imply weakness. ¢ Brown- 
pad he is sometimes diffuse from wealth, not 

th, of similes ; unlike Browning, he seldom sun 
transgresses the laws of poetic never 
clothes a noble thought in clownish garb, Al- 
though the poets of all lands are his 
is no borrower ; his store of gold he 
from Nature. She and art instruct him ; yet he 
does not ignore science, The poet, he says, 
“must be so far instinct with the seientafle 
thought of the time that his poetic conceptions 
will rush, as it were, from under these pure coid 
facts of science, like those Alpine torrents which 
flow out of glaciers,” In many paasages— 
notably in the apostrophe in “ Sunrige,” begin- 
ning: “O Artisan, born of the purple work- 
man Heat!”—he, himself, shows that science 
and poetry are not enemies, 

Such is the portrait of this poet, who waa born 
and bred among influences little conducing to 
nurture a true artist, The Southern States, 
during those last years of slavery, offered no 
home to art. The old order of things 
made “ gentlemen of the old school,” and rich 
planters—persons of easy manner and easy 
morals, proud of their race, open-handed and 
hospitable, ignorant and hot-tempered. They 
read few books ; but they could talk glibly, drive 
a coach and-four, dance nimbly and play the 
grandee admirably, The brood of orators and 
politicians for which earlier the South had been 
famous, was extinct, Intellectual life was slug- 
gish or dwarfed. But courage still nestled in 
Southern hearts, and the first beat of the drum 
called legions of brave men into battle, Pluck 
and fortitude abounded. There were many gal- 
lant officers, and that modern Bayard, Robert 
E. Lee, of whom any nation might be proud. 
But neither of these surroundings—neither 
plantation nor battle-field—would be chosen as 
the most favorable training-ground for a poet 
of exquisite delicacy, of crystal purity, of large 
human sympathy, of unerring, artistic sensi- 
bility, of broad culture, of active moral convic- 
tions, and of unquenchable thirst for liberty 
and progress, With all these qualities, Sidney 
Lanier was generously endowed ; aud, whatever 
may be the poet rank assigned him in the future, 
I believe that posterity will take care that his 
name shall not quickly sink into oblivion. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Sanitary, 


THE ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY OF 
DISEA 








Narurat science is more and more revealing 
tous how the history of life is that of conten- 
tion, amid its various forms. Biology is show- 
ing as that all life has associated relations, Itis 
not always to be called, perhaps, a contention or 
asurvival of the fittest, since there is often a con- 
| servation by which. the true welfare of all true 
life is promoted. Not only are lower forms of 
| life destroyed in order to preserve higher lives, 
| but the lower life seems often to come to the 
reacue, a8 a means for the disposal of that which 
would otherwise be injurious to our existence, 
It is not ouly that life, as we find it in the vege- 
table world, is correlative to or promotive of 
| animal life, or that animal life in its decay pro- 
} motes the activity and product of the vegetable. 
| The history of disease is more 4nd more show- 
| ing itself in this wise, A system in some way 
| gets out of repair. Instead of the contending 
| forces being merely casual or mechanical, 
‘they promptly become such as are cansed 
|by the invasion of a new life, which, 
}in these changed conditions, finds a befitting 
| soil for its development, 

Long years ago but a single disease was recog- 
nized as the result of an ineect. It was hailed as 
a great discovery when it could be shown that 
‘the itch is the result of an irritation caused by a 
‘foreign body in the shape of a minute animal, 
which made its depredations just beneath the 
skin and chose for its chief points of rendez- 
yous the close vicinity of jointa or subjacent 
skins. But Cobbold and others have worked op 
with the microscope and some other sids until 
about sixty diseases are directly traceable to 
‘insect life, Perhaps of these the trichingw are 
the most wonderful, since we are able to trace 
through all the stages of development and in 
different animals until, in man, we come to recog- 
nize the animal change and multiplication and 
migration which fills the whole body with rival 
life, and makes that which is higher in quality 
‘succumb to that which is greater in quantity. 








Philip Sterling is the author, and John Sterling is the’ 


sense-gratification or impulses ; 
they are soal facts, Thus, while he lacks the red, 
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life, disease and death has to do with plants. 
Whether we speak o7 spore, of fungus, of bacteria, 
of microphytes, or of other low forms of exist- 
ence, it is generally with botanical facts that 
we have to do. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find that the earliest students of this sunject, and 
the earliest successful investigators were bot- 
@nists. Hallier was a botanist. W. Thomé 
worked in the sare line. Pasteur owes his 
eminent success mostly to the fact that he com- 
menced with yeast, and studied for long years 
the various fermentive processes dependent upon 
Vogetable life. And thus, as these studies have 
been pursued from one point to anotber, it has 
been demonstrated beyond question that there 
is a plant world, too small for the human eye, 
some of which the microscope reveals, which has 
thousands of forms, each knowing its own soil. 
Unfortunately some departure from the norm 
constitutes the chosen nourishment for each 
of these forms, and 40, in the sudden 
and rapid growth thereof, we have the 
actual manifestation of varions diseases. 
Sometimes it would seem that the plant is iteelf 
deadly—like a upas tree, poisonous in itself, and, 
if only it can get headway, sure to blast the life 
which it has invaded. In other oases the root- 
ing ont of the first life isa slower process, but 
yet inevitable unless the check is applied. We 
have already singled out and classified this lower 
life enough to show that there is a disease 
botany of the future as intricate as was that of 
the life botany of the vegetable world a hundred 
years ago. It admits of the same kind of minute 
study and intricate classification, and, because 
more imperceptible, will take longer for its pro- 
gress into a complete system. Already we are 
able to mark some of the lines of progress and 
to give outlines, which must be filled by the 
closest inspection and care. 

The rapidity with which these low forms of 
life develop is something marvelous. If there 
is no blasting in the start the progress is often 
terribly rapid. It is now known that we have 
death occurring by the mechanical obstruction 
resultant from the rapid multiplication of the 
plants or particles which thus clog up the blood 
paths and cause death of parts as if by plugging 
orstrangulation, In the preventive dealing with 
disease it is often of the first consequence that 
the plant be made to wither at its first sedation, 
or thatthe place on which it would alight be 
made inimical to its life. Weshall yet reach the 
period when the minutia of the infinitesimal 
zoblogy and boteny of disease will be so 
accurately set forth, and the details of steriliza- 
tion so accurately given, that we shall know 
how to exhaust the soil or so to prevent the im- 
planting as to leave life free from such risks. 
Not that the way is not intensely intricate and 
perfect success impossible; but there is pro- 
gress of doctrine, progress of minute study; 
and with it will be progress for the welfare of 
human life. 





Sine Arts. 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


Tae Society of American Artists protests 
against the academic methods of conducting ex- 
hibitions, and art, in so far aa it can be voiced 
by the rank and file of the artiste and of the crit- 
ica, proteste against the Exhibition methods of 
the Society of American Artista.- This Society 
cried out against narrowness, and has become 
narrow itself. It is now narrowed down to the 
exposition of a very small, but a very excellent 
and honest school, ‘Art is Art,” ory its mana- 
gers, “and Wm. M. Chase is its prophet!” And 
to carry the suggestion of the exclamation a lit- 
tle further, as the Mohammedans think more of 
Mohammed than of Allah, so do these artists think 
more of their methods and their prophet than of 
art. Now the “ Society” men are, most of them, 
very clever men ; some of them bave a well de- 
veloped talent for painting that seems like ge- 
nius ; and perhaps half a dozen may be credite’ 
with a “vision and faculty divine,” that may 
fairly be called genius. It may justly be said 
that there is more genuine art feeling and art 
knowledge in the Society of American Artists 
than in ten such Academies as ours; hence one 
looks for a certain catholicity, a certain liberality 
of management, a certain generosity of treat- 
ment to all legitimate schools of art, that is 
quite at variance with tho selfish little show that 
now covers the walls of the South Room in the 
Academy.’ There are only eighty-cight pictures 
shown out of more than five hundred offered. 
The rejected pictures were, no doubt, many of 
them bad; but certainly when one reads the 
names of those who had pictures and other art 
work returned, one can but think that many 
were rejected that were every bit as good as 
many that were accepted. 

Let us take a glance at the Exhibition. We 
must begin with Wm. M. Obase, whose strong 
personality pervades the whole place. He has 


and that an octave. The Exhibition is a sym- 
phony in the key of—Ohase. When one 
is not reminded of Chase one is reminded of 
Piloty and other Munich teacbers. Of the seven 
works exhibited by Chase, the most conspicuous 
is “ The Young Orphan”; and the young orphan 
isa very warm-looking miss,ina black frock, 
who swelters against a fire-red background 
painted upon coarse burlap. There is a certain 
frowziness about the whole figure, pathos, in the 
language of chic, is expressed by the black frock, 
aud the color suggests perspiration rather than 
tears. Yet there is in the pose of the figure a 
certain grace and ease, and in the composition 
a defiance of all conventionalities, that makes 
for mastership. There is nothing commonplace 
about it, and nothing interesting. It is an un- 
worthy subject done well, so far as the mere 
doing is concerned. The portrait of Miss Dora 
Wheeler, occupying the west end of the South 
Room, is, perhaps, all things considered, as good 
a thing as Mr. Chase has done. There is a 
charming simplicity about it, a daring use of 
color, and good expression. Itisa picture that 
would command attention anywhere. It is so 
broadly treated that one wonders how so great 
delicacy can be preserved. The yellow back- 
ground of Chinese embroidery, in blue, irregu- 
lar patches, is in the most exquisite harmony 
with the figure, in its pretty blue gown and 
marabout trimming ; and in face and figure the 
drawing and modeling is true beyond criticism. 
Opposite to Miss Wheeler is the ‘‘ Garden of the 
Orphanage, Haarlem, Holland,” full of vigor 
and out-of-door feeling, its sketches rather 
too apparent, but all strong and fresh, with 
that simple directness that can only come 
of exact knowledge—being the assurance of 
tried ability. Of Chase's still life, there is not 
much to be said but that it is technically inter- 
esting. Pots, pans, and dead fish are subjects 
not worth much attention in polite society. The 
“Spanish Bric-a-brac” shopis interesting for 
its local color, its knack of saying much with 
small effort, and gives Mr. Chase opportunities 
where he is unquestionably strong—namely, in 
grouping picturesque things so that they shall 
make a picture. The exhibition of Mr. Chase’s 
works is the most important that he hus made 
for years, and emphasizes his right to consider 
himself master of that school that paints for 
painters and connoisseurs, and cares for no 
clientéle that cannot appreciate pure technique 
and unadorned realism. 

Having done with Mr. Chase’s pictures, let us 
look at the others. His are the key to the Ex- 
hibition; but there are some pictures, not of 
Chase, Chasey, that are well worth consideration, 
better in some particulars than any of Mr. 
Chase’s work, and not likely to be overshadowed 
by bis strong and pervading individuality. 
Thomas Allen sends a quiet marine—luminous, 
simple in composition, with waves having the 
look of ebb and flow to them, not sensational in 
any cegree; a simple beach, with sea and sky, 
yet interesting and like Nature. 

J. Carroll Beckwith has done nothing more 
worthy of his high gifts than his picture ‘* Chil- 
dren by the Brook,” He has chosen a subject 
which, in purity, in innocence, is removed to the 
furthest extreme from the demi-mondane females 
that have bloomed wickedly on so many of his 
canvases. Here are two lovely children, under 
trees by a brookside; sweet and pure, radiant 
with the spirit of childhood, and the whole pic- 
ture overflowing with the out-of-door joy of 
Summer time. The drawing in these figures is 
worthy of all praise, and the difficulty of paint- 
ing a child’s face in a strong, diffused light 
has been overcome with extraordinary skill. 
Grasses, foliage of trees, and blooming plants, 
water of brook, and rocky bank, have all been 
well treated and justly kept subordinate to the 
principal figures of the composition. The fault 
of the picture is that the two figures lack rela- 
tion to each other; but, when one considers the 
vagaries of childhood, this may be no more than 
a bit of realism for which Nature holds itself re- 
sponsible toart, The picture is a charming one 
in many respecte—in almost all respecte—and 
places Mr. Beckwith where he justly belongs, 
among the first; where he might have been long 
ago but for his unwise choice of subjects. 

George De F. Brush verifies the promise of his 
early years by “The Picture Writer,” a wigwam 
interior, with admirable figures, and delightful 
in tone and color. 

William Gedney Bunce is luminous as ever in 
his Venetian subjects, two of which he senda, 
They are two out of a hundred such, and need no 
special description nor comment. 

Kenyon Cox sends a disgusting, sprawling 
female, which he calls “‘A Rose,” the subject 
and treatment are Swinburnian, when Swin- 
burne is least the pork and most the passionate 
animal. There is nothing to make amends in 
the way of treatment, and the picture fairly 
comes within the consideration of Mr. Comstock. 
Mr. Cox’s other pictures are clever and interest- 
ing, and it is strange that he should have found 
in the great world’s “ rose-bud garden of girls” 
so stale and painted a flower as that which he 
has put upon his canvas. 

Ralph W. Ourtis, in his “Souvenir of Paris,” 
sends a lovely girl, seated at a piano, full of 





Parisian grace—of chic, perhaps—but charming,‘ 








nevertheless, and not commonplace. Frank 
Fowler’s “ At the Piano” is another treatment 
of the same subject, quiet, simple and har- 
monious, 

Will H. Low, Geo, W. Maynard and F, D. Mil- 
let follow each other in the catalogue, and in 
their artistic method there is great sameness. 
There is the same classical severity, with deli- 
cacy of color and strength of purpose in the 
work of each; not aiming high in the choice of 
subject, but hitting the mark in each case. No 
artist living has a clearer idea of the limitations 
of bis genius than Millet; and itis pleasant to 
see the limit of his ability widening year by 
year. 

Walter Shirlaw, in his ‘‘Kappel Meister,” shows 
no better quality that a full knowledge of color 
and drawing. The picture nas the least apology 
of subjectivity in its hackneyed title, and by it- 
self is no more than the study for some figure in 
a group. ‘The Alarm,” showing a flock of 
frightened geese flying toward the spectator, is 
far better. 

The catalogue of this interesting Exhibition 
closes with the name of Douglas Volk. He sends 
a strongly dramatie composition called * Ac- 
cused of Witchcraft.” In this work he repeats 
his successes of two or three years ago. He 
comes once more into notice, indisputably, as 
belonging to those who are endowed with ge- 
nius. This work is, as a subject, the strongest 
in the Exhibition. It stands alone in the splen- 
did way that it tells a tragic story. It isin all 
technical qualities fully equal to any other pic- 
ture in the Exhibition, and it has the added 
merit of being picturesque and instinct with life 
as well, All things considered, this is the gem 
of the collection, and worthy of a place in the 
choicest gallery of works by American artists, It 
simply represents a Puritan family stricken with 
the accusation of witchcraft—a simple tragedy 
of superstition in the old New England times, 
This Exhibition is not a popular one. It has 
character of its own; it is, in the scope of sub- 
jecis, very narrow ; but not so narrow as in the 
emphatic way it says that all art shall be bound 
by the tenets of a certain school, and that no 
artist shall receive recognition who has not 
learned to see Nature in a certain fashion and 
represent what he says in a certain very pre- 
scribed manner. 


Missions, 


LUTHERAN-BAPTIST MISSION 
TROUBLES. 


To Tue Eprtor oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Amone your editorial notes, in Taz InpErgn- 
pent of February 28th, you made reference to 
certain troubles existing between the Baptist 
Mission of Ongole and the Lutheran of Guntur, 
and to certain charges made by the Lutheran 
missionaries (General Synod) of Guntur against 
the Baptists for trespassing upon the former’s ter- 
ritory, and for ‘“‘using unwarrantable methods 
to proselyte” among Lutheran converts. You 
congratulated the two Boards on what, to you, 
seemed a very wise and ‘‘common-sense” settle- 
ment of the question. To put the most charita- 
ble construction on the actions of the Baptists, 
you were led to say that ‘it seems that the Bap- 
tists were the first to enter the Telugu country.” 

Now, we do not deny that they had settled in 
the Telugu country at least two years before the 
Lutheran Mission; but we simply desire to ex- 
plain how they entered and where. Let them be 
judged out of their own mouth, At the Banga- 
lore Mission Conference, in 1879, the Baptist 
Mission reported its work, and at the same time 
presented an historical sketch of its mission, 
to be published tn the minutes of that Confer- 
ence (see Vol. II), In this they tell us how they 
entered the Telugu country. 

The history runs as follows: Mr. Day entered 
this field as early as 1835, proceeded to Vizagap- 
atam, ‘but did not remain long.” Thence he 
returned to Madras, where he spent three years 
working among the Telugus of that city and 
occasionally making tours into the Telugu coun- 
try, ‘‘as far as Guntur, on the east side and 
Hyderabad on the west.” 

In 1840 he fixed upon Nellore, about one hun- 
dred miles north of Madras as the best place for 
his efforts. Toward the close of 1845 the mis- 
sion was deprived of its leadership by the ill- 
heath of its missionaries, and until 1848 the life 
of the mission existed only in ‘‘germ.” The 
home committee had about determined to close 
the mission, when the venerable Jewett offered 
himself as a missionary among the Telugus. 
But even now the mission struggled for life, and 
as late as 1853 a deputation was sent from 
America to visit and find out all about its work, 
and “it was unable to report anything very 
definite in favor of continuing the mission.” 

It was then that it received the designation, 
“The Lone Star” mission. This, in brief, is a 














short history of the manner in which the Bap- 
tists entered and occupied the Telugu country up 
to 1853. 

But’is it true that they were the first to enter 
the Telugu field? What says missionary history 
on this point? It says that the first mission- 
aries to the Telugus were neither Baptists nor 





Lutherans, but belonged to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and began work among this 
people as early as 1805, at Vizagapatam. If any 
society has a right to claim the first place, this 
soeiety has. But no society would be so foolish 
as to claim a vast field like the Telugu, simply 
because they first set their missionaries upon it. 
Nothing would be further from the London 
Society ; and yet the Baptists claim the right to 
labor where they please on not half so good a 
foundation as the former, 

But the history of mission work in this part of 
India reveals the fact that between 1840 and 
1845 there were four societies working in the 
Telugu field—Baptist, London, Church and Lu- 
theran—and all found abundant work without 
interfering with one another. 

Now, at this day, does it look well for a mis- 
sionary society to claim another’s territory, 
simply because it happened that, fifty years be- 
fore, a missionary of that society made a few 
straggling tours in different parts of the field ? 
Yet precisely this is the claim of our Baptist 
neighbors. The history of that mission shows 
that it had all and more than it could do in the 
Nellore district for the first twenty years of its 
operations. Most certainly Mr. Day never had 
such a thought as to claim all the field over 
which he labored ; for, if so, the Baptist Mission 
had better move on in its work into the field of 
the Church Society, and utterly disregard all mis- 
sion etiquette, by claiming every inch of ground 
upon which this pioneer set his foot. 

While the Baptist Mission had all that they 
could do at Nellore, the American Lutheran 
Church began work at Rajahmundry and Gun- 
tir, in the year 1842, two years after the Baptists 
had settled at Nellore, 140 miles south of Guntir. 
In this early day nothing was thought of less 
than to interfere with each other’s work. 

Now observe the positions of the different so- 
cieties in the Telugu field. The Baptist Society 
has been laboring in the southern part, starting 
at Nellore in 1840, The London Missionary 
Society has occupied the northern part, begin- 
ning at Vizagapatam about 1805. ‘The Church 
Mission, occupying the sea-coast town Masulip- 
atam, has labored westward in the northern 
part of the Krishna district since 1841. The 
Lutheran Society, with its two branches, the one 
at Rajahmundry, in the northern part of the 
Telugu field (General Council), and the other 
in the southern part of the Krishna district 
(General Synod) has labored with varying suc- 
cess since 1842, 

For the last ten years there have been mutter- 
ings of trouble between the Lutheran Mission 
of the South Krishna district and the Baptist 
Mission of Ongole. 

The Baptists have kept on in their northern 
movement, regardless of consequences, until they 
have occupied the southern part of the Krishna 
district, which the Lutherans had occupied as 
early as 1863, when the Baptist Mission was yet 
in its infancy at Nellore, 140 miles south of the 
chief station of the Lutherans; for let it be 
remembered that the southern part of the 
Krishna district has been regarded by all mis- 
sionary societies as the field of the American 
Lutheran Church. 

In this fleld the Lutheran Church has labored 
with a reasonable degree of success. Especially, 
of late years, had it been successful in gradual- 
ly teaching the ‘wo outcastes, Mala and Madiga, 
to fraternize and to forget their caste preju- 
dices, of whom they gathered not a few into the 
Church from both castes. But now comes an un- 
expected hinderance to our work, The Baptists 
have been gradually encroaching upon our 
Southern field since 1875, or about that time. 
They, having their membership largely, if not al- 
most exclusively, from the lowest caste, the Madi- 
ga (we mean no reflection upon their work), it 
was but natural that they should draw away a 
large part of tne Lutheran membership of this 
caste. This, caste being what it is, was simply 
natural. 

But what astonishment meets us in your edi- 
torial note of March 13th. You say that you 
have received information from “one, than 
whom no man has had better opportunities to 
know all the facts, that the charge of stirring up 
caste prejudices must rest on native helpers in 
the Lutheran employ.” It is not difficult for us 
to conjecture who your informant may be. He 
certeinly has an ability for manufacturing 
figures, which is simply astonishing. It is easy 
to say that “native helpers in Lutheran em- 
ploy” have stirred up caste prejudices. Why 
did he not say Lutheran missionaries? But we 
would like to see the 500 converts whom “ Lu- 
theran helpers stole” from the Baptist Mission 
by exciting caste prejudices. Our reports do 
not show 500 accessions from that source. Our 
Church stands upon the historical basis that 
once baptized, in any form, in the name of the 
Trinity, is sufficient, and her missionaries are 
not aware that they have rebaptized 500 lately 
from Baptist sources, or that they have received 
this number of immersed members’ from any 
Baptist source; not in the history of the mis- 
sion. Either they were rebaptized by Lutheran 
missionaries ignorantly, or else such » number 
does not exist, in fact, in our membership. We 

But, on the other hand, what say our reporb* 
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concerning the treatment which our baptism 
has received from the Baptists. In our quin- 
quennial report (1880), we had to introduce this 
bead, *‘Immersed and gone to the Baptists,” 
and that year had to enroll eighty members of 
our mission under that head. In 1881 it was in- 
creased to 102, and in 1882 to 193. These, 
almost toa man, were Madigas, There was no 
dapger of our losing our Malas. 

But if we were amazed when we read about 
“+ 500 converts,” we scarce could believe our eyes 
when we read,that ‘if it is a matter of counting 
stolen sheep, the Lutherans have stolen five 
where the Baptists have stolen one,” and that 
¢¢nine-tenths of all the Lutheran converts in that 
mission during the last six years have been drawn 
from Ongole Baptist Christians.” 

“If this be so the Lutheran Mission ought to go 
down ; its memory ought to rot. We can hardly 
believe such a statement, except that it must have 
come either from a highly excited mind, or from 
one that must have been disturbed, at the time, 
by some influence which played havoc with his 
mathematical faculty. We ask for the history 
of sucha statement. We can add up over 350 
members for whom we labored, and upon whom 
were laid the hands of holy baptism since 1880— 
men and women who were born into our Mission 
Church by much labor and toil, who left us, and, 
having been immersed, are now in the Baptist 
Mission. If our work depends thus entirely upon 
the Baptista, we had better quit the field; for 
harm, and only harm would result to so infant 
a Church by such work as is attributed to us. 
But does our work depend upon theirs? What 
says Dr. Hay, the accomplished Telugu scholar, 
and translator of the Telugu Bible, senior mis- 
sionary at Vizagapatam, about us and our or- 
ganization? “It wonld be difficult to find 
a better organized and more successful mis- 
sion in South India.” What sense has such a 
remark, if you credit what your *‘ informant” 
says, that “‘nine-tenths’’ of our converts for 
the last six years have been from Baptist 
sources? We do say that we are a great deal 
less black than we are painted, We call for the 


register of these ‘‘nine-tenths,” We would like 
to see it, The statement is rash and baseless. 
L. B. Wonrr. 


Gowrtr, Inp1a, April Mth, 1884. 


Biblical Research. 


‘Tue first fascicle of Adolph Hilgenfeld’s ‘* No- 
oum Testamentum extra Canonem,” just issued, 
is, in several respects, a different work from the 
same fascicle as it appeared in 1876, Like the 
former, it forms a separate work by itself, with 
complete and separate index; but it is enlarged 
by the addition of “* The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” which the editor inserta just before 
the “ Due Via,” or “Judicium Petri.” In the 
“Teaching” Hilgenfeld follows the manuscript 
sometimes where Bryennios had emended it ; and 
sometimes he makes emendations of his own, 
Of these are idpvodtw for ipwrdtw, chapter i, 
‘Let your alms lay a foundation in your hands” ; 
adding ob¢ dé éAehoe¢ after “but some thou 
shalt reprove,” chapter ii, taking his emendation 
from the parallel in the “* Due Vie”; rothoetc 
for rod/oec, chapter iv, ‘‘make schism” in place 
of “long for schism,” following the parallel in 
the Epistle of Barnabas; 74¢ 67 for 7.02, chap- 
ter xi, “now (instead of but) let every apostle,” 
etc., making much better sense, since it properly 
makes the preceding ovTw refer to what follows, 
instead of confining it to the preceding, as d? 
would do; dropping the 07 (most elegahtly) at 
the beginning of the next sentence, “and he 
shall remain one day,” instead of ‘not remain” $ 
Hvar big LvOThpLov KoopuKiw éKKA noiacg for roy 
#. HM. Koouikov €,, chapter xi, a double emenda- 
tion by which the editor justifies his view that 
the “Teaching” is the product of Montanist in- 
fluences ; katlioat for Katijoau, twice, chapters 
xii, xiii; restoring the repetition of “the first 
fruit” in chapter xiii; tpoefouodoynoduevor for 
™poo—, chapter xiv, a most happy and probable 
conjecture ; axovéotw for axuvérw, chapter xv, 
another happy emendation; x«pisic for Kricw, 
chapter xvi, scarcely an improvement ; 47’ for 
vn’, chapter xvi, ‘from the curse itself.” The 
principal part of the foot-notes are the parallels 
from the Apostolic Constitutions ; the Scripture 
parallels are noted in the margin. Hilgenfeld’s 
Opinion of the “Teaching,” as we now have it 
is that the principal part of it has sundry addi- 
tions from the Montaniste, It is not clear 
whether he considers it, as a whole, in its present 
shape, anterior to the Epistle of Barnabas; but, 
in his prefatory remarks, he says: “ haec enim 
Barnabee epistule pars {ch. 18-20] separatim 
edita et paululum mutata appellata est Aidayxi 
TOV arocroAar. 





--..The synoptic question seems to be enter- 
ing upon a new stage of discussion. For about 
two decades New Testament critics almost unani- 


mously have agreed to consider Mark —either in . 


its present shape, or in a smaller and more origi- 
nal form—as entitled to priority in the history 
of the three synoptic gospels: In fact, the 
“‘Mark hypothesis” was generally regarded as 








one of the sure results of critical investigation, 
the only features yet under discussion being the 
character and extent of the original Mark 
Gospel. Lately, however, chiefly in connection 
with the never ending discussion of the Papias 
fragment in Eusebius, some investigators are 
pursuing their own paths; among these inde- 
pendent searchers being Holtzmann, Weiss, 
Klostermann and others, the Tiibingen School 
still finding a representative in Holsten. The 
priority of the Matthew Gospel is again finding 
defenders, while a number are advocating the 
views of an independent origin of each gospel 
from the traditions of the Church. So much is 
certain, that there is again considerable grop- 
ing in the dark on the historical order and de- 
pendence or independence of the three gospels. 


....Among the new British Museum publica- 
tions, the latest issue is *‘ Autotype Fac-simile of 
the Codex Alexandrinus, Old Testament.” Vol. 
ITI, Psalms to Ecclesiasticus. ‘This magnificent 
work is complete in this volume, Vols. I and II, 
containing the rest of the Old Testament, and 
Vol. IV containing the New Testament and the 
Clementine Epistles, having been published be- 
fore. The work is very expensive, costing thirty 
pounds. 





Ss eae 
P evsonalities, 

Mr. Crump, who had charge of the culi- 
nary element of entertainments, private and 
public, at the White House during the adminis- 
tration of President Hayes, has lately been chat- 
ting with a reporter about what he saw and did, 
when there. He described “the Hayes family” 
as ‘‘ good livers,” and stated that the President 
spent as much in entertaining handsomely as 
any of his predecessors or successors. Thirty- 
seven was the average number of guests at din- 
ner during the last three months of the Presi- 
dent’s term, and the eatables at state banquets 
usually averaged fourteen dollars a plate, exclu- 
sive of floral or other decorations, He never 
set the tables for less than fourteen persons. 
There was wine used at only one dinner—that 
given to the Grand Duke of Russia. Mr, Crump 
added that ‘‘Mr. Hayes was a pleasant man to 
work for; and as for Mra. Hayes, why she was 
one of the kindest ladies who ever set foot in the 
White Honse kitchens.” 











....Bome American tourists attended a per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin” in Dresden, in 1883, 
Their enjoyment of the representation was al- 
most entirely conquered by the ill-behavior of a 
strange Gérman gentleman, who sat behind 
them. He took an interest entirely too keen in 
what passed on the stage, exclaiming ‘‘ Gott in 
Himmel!” “Ach, schlecht, sehr schlecht!” and 
** Esel! Was fiir eine Stimme!” whenever he con- 
sidered it proper, to say nothing of accompany- 
ing the orchestra with his heels and umbrella- 
ferule. The Americans were for having this 
musical nuisance abrogated by violence. They 
were taken aback by the profound reverence 
with which the little usher announced, ‘‘ Nein, 
nein, meine Herrn! Das ist ja Herr Wagner.” 


....Taglioni, the famous danseuse who lately 
deceased, was a woman highly esteemed for her 
pure personal character and the refined manner 
in which she practiced her art. It was she who 
introduced the polka into England. At the 
hight of her career there, when Thackeray 
wrote of her that ‘‘ anything so graceful as Tag- 
lioni in ‘La Sylphide’ would never be seen 
again,” coaches, soups, buots, the fashionable 
gentleman’s coat of the day, all were named for 
her, At seventy, having lost all her fortune 
and most of her friends, and in fact, with little 
left her but her honor and courage, she began 
teaching in London and achieved a modest capi- 
tal. She was the mother of the Princess Marie 
Troubetzkoy. 


...-Lord Falmouth, eminent among English 
sporting noblemen, has added in round num- 
bersa million dollars to his capital by the turf, 
but without making a single bet. He has never 
been known to make a bet in all his life but 
once ; he wagered with Mrs. John Scott one six- 
pence that a horse of his would not win. It did, 
and Lord Falmouth paid his wager with a new 
sixpence, the first struck from the Mint for the 
year, surrounded with brilliants and to be worn 
as a brooch. 


....Mr, F. H. Myers, in his ‘‘ Personal Recol 
lections of the Duke of Albany,” states a credit- 
able characteristic of a nobleman whose acquaint- 
ances cannot describe his sayings and doings 
very flatteringly. He waa not known to speak 
slightingly of any woman of his acquaintance. 
It is strange to reckon any man in his set as not 
a participator in those discussions which resolve 
smoking rooms into a committee of the whole on 
the foibles of the British fair. 


..--«The most wealthy widow of New York City 
is Mrs. A. T. Stewart, and second in amplitude of 
means is said to rank Mrs. Robert L, Stuart. 
Mrs. Stuart is a member of Dr. John Hall’s 


church, and has lately devoted a e sum of 
~ Y Fuente Geum end 


Teatiots in relutation. of the of, Bob- 
of infi- 


in which 


z cbbles 


....“Ob! what is so rare as a day in June?”— 
A steak at a chop-house, 


....Ohicago is called the Garden City becanse 
it raises so many ‘*‘ beats.” 

.... Smoking does not agree with some people ; 
but it always seems to soot the chimney. 


...-Josh Billings says: ‘‘ Next to a clear con- 
science for solid comfort cums an old shu.” 


....Did it ever occur to you that when the 
Sultan goes to cross the Bosphorus he takes the 
caique? 


.-»-Peaches in New York are two dollars each 
—one dollar for the peach and one dollar for the 
doctor, 


...-He: “In America, you know, we have no 
standing army.” She: ‘*What? Are they all 
mounted ?” 


...““4 fellow feeling” in your pocket for 
your purse does not make you feel * wondrous 
kind ” toward the feeler. 


...“* An’ that’s the pillar of Hercules?” she 
aaid, adjusting her silver spectacles, ‘‘ Gra- 
cious! what are the rest of his bed clothes like, I 
wonder.” 


. . Fashionable young ladies have their pet 
cats photographed. We're glad of it. Cats 
always do appear to better advantage when 
they’re taken from life. 


....Hond Mother; “Are you better, my 
dear?” Little Effie: **I dunno—is the jelly all 
gone?” Fond Mother: “Yes.” Little Effie: 


‘* Well, I'm well enough to get up, then.” 
...“ My daughter, you ought to have some 


“aim in life,” said @ father to his  sixteen-year- 


old. “Oh! I am going to, papa!” was the en- 
thusiastic reply. ‘‘I have got my beaualready.” 


... An agricultural exchange, in an article on 
‘* How to Feed Horses,” mentions feeding ‘‘ corn 
in the ear” as one way. This may be an econom- 
ical way, but it must be excessively painful to 
the horse. 


...-A colored man went into a Galveston 
newspaper office and wanted to subscribe to the 
paper. ‘ How long do you want it ?” asked the 
clerk. ‘Jes as long as it is, boss; if it don’t 
fit de shelves, I kin t’ar a piece off myself.” 


....A certain gentleman recently lost his wife, 
and a young miss of six years, who came to the 
funeral, said to his little daughter, of about the 
same age: “ Your papa will marry again ; won't 
he?” ‘Oh! yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ But not till 
after the funeral!” 


....Mr. Walter Besant says that some nine- 
teenth century novelists will never be suffered 
to die. To which an editor responds: ‘‘ Did it 
not make us sad to differ with Walter, we should 
marvel that some nineteenth century novelists 
were ever permitted to live.” 


....1t is said that Lord Dudley, noted for his 
absent-mindedness, once met Sidney Smith in 
the street and said: ‘‘Dine with me to-day, 
and I’Jl get Sidney Smith to meet you.” Mr, 
Smith thanked bim politely, but declined, be- 
canse he was engaged to meet him elsewhere. 


....There is a statue of Henry Clay in the 
Capitol Square at Richmond, Va. Two colored 
girls were promenading the Square one after- 
noon, when one was overheard to say to the 
other: ‘‘ Dat’s Clay.” ‘Who you trying to fool? 
Dat’s marbul ; an you knows it!” replied her in- 
dignant friend. 


....Here is a specimen of German repartee. 
A Frenchman said to a Berliner: “ Your Iron 
Cross, the highest Prussian order, is simply ri- 
diculous—it has an intrinsic value of scarce five 
sous.” To which the native of the Prussian 
capital replied: ‘‘I don’t deny it; but it has, 
nevertheless, cost you two Napoleons.” 


...“ Ate a quart of raw oysters at one time ? 
Oh! pshaw! You couldn’t do it, Patrick.” 
‘* Well, it’s meself that did do it, no later than 
the day afore yisterday.” ‘Patrick, Patrick! 
You're a great liar.” ‘‘ Misther Robert, I’ve not 
exaggerated at all, I ate a whole quart, sur; 


- but, at the same time, I’ll acknowledge that the 


oysters were schmall wans.” 


.... First Martyr: “You take your wife to 
the Oaks, of course.” Second Martyr: “No; 
too seedy ; too nervous to undertake the respon- 
sibility, my boy, 80 I shall go quietly by myself, 
Your wife goes with you, though,” First M: 
“No; too hard up; positively can’t afford the 
usual drag and hamper this year, so I must go 
alone.” Martyrs (simultaneously): “ Suppose 
we run down together.” 


few jokes ; but the quality seems to us good. 1, 





Explain ‘‘ jot” and ‘‘tittle.” ‘‘A jot is half a 
tittle; = is what they give i 
men like Mr. T' ” 2. + Veni, vidi, vict, 
the comic letter that Camar sent bis 
after the Pernat do you moan by ‘oomio’?” Boy! 
PP, ais, ian't' comsie,” ite ‘conie,’”” 


BLANCHARD, E. M., called to Ceresco, Mich. 
OHAFFEE, C, T,, Lincoln, Neb.,; resigns. 
DODSLEY, Josern E., ord. at Chappaqua, N. Y¥. 
DUNHAM. Joun, accepts call toSpencer's Mills, 
Mich, 

ELDRIDGE, F. N., accepts cali to Vinton, Ia. 
GORHAM, J. J., accepts call to Plymouth, O. 
HAYNES, Myron W., Marblehead, Mass., called 
to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

HENRY, J. W., Stanton, Mich., accepts call to 
Santa Clara, Cal. 

LONG, J. H,, ord. in Charity, Kan. 
LOVELACE, L., Centerville, Dak., resigns. 
MATTHEWS, Joun, supplies at Romeo, Mich, 
MONROE, L. H., Otsego, Mich., resigns, 


PALMER, E. B., D.D., becomes District Secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society for New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, 


PIERCE, ©. C., becomes pastor in Lincoln, Neb, 
POPE, D., accepts call to Prairieville, Mich. 
SHIPP, J. C., Utica, Ill, resigns. 
SOMERVILLE, M., ord. in Charity, Kan. 
STRUTT, G. W., ord. in Portageville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ss Exizur, Cooper, accepts call to Alamo, 
ch, 

BARTON, W.8., ord. in Mapleton, Kan. 

BRUNKER, James, Udall, Kan., resigns. 


BURGESS, Szrn, W. Newark, goes to No. Wal- 
ton, N. Y., for a year. 


CAMP, Wii114M L., Boston Mills, accepts call to 
Rush Center, Kan. y 


CARRICK, Caaries W., Leland, called to Ben- 
zonia, Mich. 


CHAMPLIN, Oxrver P., Clearwater, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Emmetsburg, Ia. 
CHASE, Epwarp A., ord. in Hampden, Mass. 
CLAFLIN, A. H., Union 
re ~~ tg Seminary, accepts call 
CLARK, Groner L., inst, Westerly, R. 1. 
COLE, BR, H., ord. in Nickerson, Kan, 
COLTON, Aurrep Exyx, ord. in Rootstown, O, 
DENNY, Wi140n, ord, iu Nebraska City, Neb, 


FOSTER, So.tomon G., Bangor Seminary, called 
to Second ch., York, Me. 


FOWLER, Wuitiam A., Sand Lake, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Ellis, Kan, 


FRINK, Berson M., South Abington, Mass., 


8. 
meg, Hiram L., Phoenix, N. Y., called to Kent, 


HOYT, Jamns 8,, late of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
accepts call to Keokuk, la. 


HURD, Aubert C,, Niantic, Ct., becomes acting 
pastor at Williamavilie, Ct. 


LANE, Cuanves 8., ord. in Unionville, Ot. 

LYON, Asa P., accepts call to Perry, Ia. 

MARTIN, Samuxu A., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
cali to Logan, Ia. . 

MeCONOUGHEY, A. M., Wahjamega, called to 
Fredonia, Mich,, a former charge, 


MERRILL, W. C., ord, in Sacramento, Cal,, 
May 17th. 


PRESTON, Cuaries W., Yale Seminary, will 
supply for four months at Albany, Me. 

ROBERTS, Txomas 8., Muscotah, Kan., resigns, 

ROUSE, Farpenrick T., Hartford Seminary, will 
supply for four months at Sandford, Me, 

a Cuar.es J,, Medina, O., called to Utica, 


SCOTT, Joun, Alma, Kau.7 resigns, 
SIMPSON, J. W. (Pres.), called to Walnut Hills 
ch., Cincinnati, 0. 


SPENCER, Groner, M., of Emmetsburg, In., 
accepts call to Reno, Nev, 


STRONG, ~~ yee Oberlin Seminary, called to 


VAN AUKEN, H. H., Union City, Mich,, resigns, 
WALKER, Tuxopons C,, Coalville, 0., accepts 
call to Renfield, 0. On 


WOLCOTT, Joun M., Morrisville, N. Y., resigns, 


; PRESBYTERIAN, 
ae CLARENCE W., accepts call to Victor, 


BLACKBURN, Wm. M., removes from 
Cincinnati, O,, to Grand Forks, Dak., where 
he becomes president of Dakota University, 

BYERS, J. H., accepts call to Eureka, Kan. 

a? Lyman D., inst. in South Salem, 


CAMPBELL, James I., accepts call to Slating- 
ton, Penn. 


CAMPBELL, James R., inst, in Stanton, Del. 

CONDIOT, Waxrzn, inst. in Southampton, N. ¥. 

ee Wm. C., D.D., inst. in College 

DONAHOO, E. R., Eighth ch., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., resigns. 


FULLERTON, Tx Erie, Penn. 
call to West Htrvet ch., Washington, ID. O- 
GOODLOE, Wu 0O., New Albany, Ind; 
accepts call to Lancaster, Ky, 
to Mount 


HAMLIN, T. 8,, Troy, N. Y., 

Auburn, 0. 
KING, V. M., Burlingame, Kan., resigns. 
LEE, Henay F., inst, in Esstburn Mariners’ ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. . 
LORD, Epwarp N., inst. in Toledo, O. 
MoCAULEY, H. B., inst. in Bound Brook, N, J. 


D.D., 


Cc. Ii, to 
Oe eel dh Honolutt, Bendwich Tatande. 
rear =e W. G., accepts call to Stanton, 
‘enn, , 
WILSON, J. M., Warren Center, Penn., resigne, 





YOUNG, D. M., inst. in Barton, Ma. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 12, 1£84, 











Srhool und College. 


Tue following list of commencement dates 
contains a number of colleges not noticed last 
week : 





Atlanta University, Ga..........s000---00% June 12th, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo............ June 12th. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn........ June 16th. 
Whitworth Female College, Brookhaven, 

Mi tensh ates cap ctneocseocccasee erccecces -June 17th. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, O............ June 18th, 
. LS) June 18th. 
Brown University, Providence, R.1...... June 18th. 
Rochester University, N. Y........-.++++ June 18th. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass:...... June 18th. 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass.......... -dune 18th. 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y..........+++: June 18th. 
Wooster University, O.......+ foo ccecesooed June 18th, 
Doane College, Crete, Neb......++.+-+++0+ June 19th. 
Olivet College, Mich........cscceescovseeee June 19th. 
lowa College, Grinnell, Ia........ eegeened June 25th, 
Marietta Collage, O.....0.0..cececccscecces June 25th. 
Oberlin College, O.......ccccccceccceseees June 25th. 
Ripon College, Wis. ......0..0eccevesvceces June 25th. 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y........ June 25th, 
Vermont University, Burlington, Vt...... June 25th, 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 

RE tcc ahenccancieseaneseseenesad June 25th. 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.............. June 26th. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me.............. June 26th, 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich...June 26th. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H....... June 26th. 
Wesleyan University, Middietown, Ct....June 26th. 
Beloit College, Wis......ccccccccseccccsses July 24, 
Middlebury College, Vt....... ..+,-sseeee0e July 2d, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Maas..... July 2, 
Bowdon College, Brunswick, Me......... July 10th. 


..-The attendance at the commencement of 
Lincoln University, on June 8d, was greater 
than on any former occasion. The invited 
guests from Philadelphia and New York—who 
had come on a special train—with the graduates, 
faculty, and directors, filled the stage. The re- 
mainder of the large audience seemed to consist 
about equally of white and black people. The 
commencement was of the collegiate depart- 
ment alone, the theological students having had 
their closing exercises some weeks earlier. The 
speeches were all good, both as to matter and 
manner, and no white college could have been 
ashamed of them, That none spoke with 
marked dialect was the more striking, as the 
speakers were, with one exception, from 
the South. The degree of B.A. was conferred 
upon twenty-one young men. After the exer- 
cises an appeal was made for money for a new 
dormitory and to endow another professorship. 
Numbers of young men, who are eager to preparc 
themselves for missionary work in Africa, must 
be turned away for lack of accommodations. 


-...The University Convention of this state 
last year appointed a committee to take into con- 
sideration the question how best to promote the 
cause of classical education. The committee 
has decided to adopt the following plan as best 
adapted to meet the end in view—namely, to 
request all the leading educators of the country 
to give briefly their opinions as to the value of 
classical education as a preparation for life; 
their replies to be embodied ina report to be 
presented by the committee at the next meeting 
of the Convention, to be held in Albany, in July, 
and also for publication and general circulation. 
The secretary of the committee is D, C. Farr, 
Glens Falla, N. Y. 


....One of the seven commencement orators 
out of a graduating class of over two hundred 
at Harvard this year is a colored man, named 
Robert Heberton Terrell. Born in Glen Cove, 
Va., in 1857, of slave parents, he went to Massa- 
chusetts at sixteen, having obtained a common 
achool education at Washington. He was a 
waiter at Memorial Hall when he was encour- 
aged to prepare for college by some '74 men. 
As the subject of his oration he has chosen “‘ The 
Negro Race in America since Emancipation.” 


..»- Mr. Mandell Creighton has been appointed 
as the new Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Cambridge Cniversity. Mr. Creighton is 
one of the most promising of the younger stu- 
dents who have been trained at Oxford of late 
years in the school of Professor Freeman and 
Bishop Stubbs, His *‘ History of the Papacy in 
the Age of the Reformation ” is said to be one of 
the few historical works produced by English 
men in recent years which the German critics 
regard with respect. 

....The young lady undergraduates of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., on May 24th, 
presented, in the original Latin, the comedy 
** Rudens,” written by Plautus, 210 B. C. All the 
work, in the way of preparation, was done by 
the young ladies themselves, and they also bore 
the expense of costumes, scenery, music, 
liberettos, etc. Those present pronounced the 
performance a remarkable success, 


...President White, of Cornell University, 
has just received from Hiram Sibley, of Roches- 
ter, now in Europe, a letter directing that $35,- 
000 be expended immediately in adding to the 
building and equipments of the Sibley College 
of Mechanical Engineering. Mr. Sibley also an- 
nounces his intention of adding $50,000 to the 
endowment of this department, making his total 
gifts thus far over $150,000, 


----Phillips Academy, of Andover, Mass., the 


senior by five years of ite mamesake in New 
Hampshire, shows, by its recently issued cata- 
logue, an attend of 301 students during the 
past year. Of this number, 176 are included in 
the classical department, 








Washington Dotes, 


Tue President received the news of Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination sitting in what is known as 
“the cabinet recess,” at the White House. 
Around him were Secretaries Lincoln and Chan- 
dler, Postmaster-General Gresham, and Senator 
Don Cameron, who is his guest. It was a still, 
June day at the White House. Almost no one 
called on business. There were few tourists and 
casual visitors. Nellie Arthur and her young 
friends played at lawn tennis on the south lawn 
during the afternoon. The sounds of the 
children’s voices, the fountains playing and the 
clatter of the grass-cutters came in through the 
open windows. The attendants all looked 
solemn, Most of them were in the Executive 
mansion as far back as in Grant's time ; but they 
are very fond of President Arthur, who has done 
so much for the adornment of the mansion, and 
they do not want to see him succeeded by an- 
other, 


...-Mr. Blaine and all his family went quietly 
away on Tuesday. They took the through train 
for Boston, which goes around New York in the 
“Maryland ” from Jersey City to Harlem, It is 
a train on which there are not very many pas- 
sengers. Mr. Blaine seemed to desire to attract 
as little attention as possible. He did not feel 
any assurance that he would be nominated. But, 
whether defeated Dr nominated, he thought it 
would be pleasanter to be at his home in Augusta. 
There he will make his headquarters during the 
campaign. It is the first time that Maiue has 
ever had a candidate, and it will add mightily to 
the importance of the busy little town on the 
Kennebec ; for it will bea political center of first- 
class importance during the next five months, 


-.+»Until about a week ago President Arthur 
thought it might be possible for him to be made 
the Republican candidate at Chicago. Butwhen 
he saw that the number of delegates openly com- 
mitted to his candidacy, joined to those elected 
for Mr. Edmunds, were less than one-half of the 
convention, he rather gave up hope. He very 
well knew that he had little to hope fiom the 
delegates who stood for Logan or Sherman. 
Had New York given him her united support his 
nomination would have been easy. Without that 
his candidacy was almost hopeless. In the nine 
months of his term remaining he will endeavor 
to so conduct his administration as to confirm 
the good opinion now generally entertained of 
him throughout the country. 


....»Death has made havoc lately in the Army 
list. The death of General Benham, of the En- 
gineers, which occurred at his home in New York 
City, removes a distinguished officer from the 
retired list. General Babcock’s death makes 
one more vacancy in the active list of the Corps 
of Engineers. Babcock was a rich man, owning 
many houses here, properby in Florida valued at 
#100,000, and having his life heavily insure 1— 
$30,000 in the Equitable Company alone. His 
wife is rich in her own right. She will have, as 
a widow, a fortune of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 


....-A commission has been made up of sena- 
tors and members of the House of Representa- 
tives to supervise the arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the completion of the Washington 
monument on Feb. 22d, 1885. Senator Morrill 
is the chairman, on the part of the Senate, and 
Mr. Dorsheimer, of New York, heads the list of 
members of the House. 


....President Arthur will be able to appoint, 
during the latter part of the Summer, some fif- 
teen or twenty young men from civil life to lieu- 
tenancies in the Army. This fact is not general- 
ly known. Young men having a fair English 
education, and some influence to back them, can 
easily secure these positions, 


...-A curious incident in Washington, this 
week, was the marriage of a Cherokee Indian 
chief, temporarily staying here, to a young white 
woman, & laundress whom he had casually met. 


other, and they were only married by the aid of 
an interpreter. 


...-Although the number of senators and 
members has been greatly reduced during the 
past week, on account of the Ohicago Conven- 
tion, a larger number of bills have been passed 
in both branches of Congress than during any 
previous week of the session, 


-..-A law has just passed Congress appro- 
priating $300,000 for a new building, to be de- 
voted exclusively to the storage of the public 
records. It will be constructed on 17th Street, 
west of the new State Department building. 


..-»There is gratification in Washington at 
the denial of the report that Jamcs Russell 
Lowell is coming home from London this season. 





He will remain there, probably, until after the 
close of the present administration. 








Neither knew .a word of the language of the- 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 22d. 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW.—Romans XIII, 1—10. 





Norrs.—" Hvery soul.”—Every person. 





“ The higher powers.” —All higher than himself ; |. 


that is, all constituted authority of the state 
from the Emperor downward. Not long before 
this there had been Jewish disturbances in which 
some Christian Jews were implicated, and for 
which Jews were expelled from Rome. An bhis- 
torian saye these tumults were led by one Ohres- 
tus. That may have been the name of a Jew in 
Rome, and it may be that the story comes from 
some confusion with the name of Christ,——— 
** No power but of God,”—It is God’s ordinance 
that there should be civil powers, so that we may 
say that God ordained them all, even the bad. 
———'' They that resist shall receive to themselves 
judgment.”—Not “ damnation,” as in the Revised 
Version, but judgment under God’s ordinance, 
from the civil powers.“ He is a minister of 
God,” —As much God’s minister or servant as is 
any priest or religious teacher.———‘ Also for 
conscience’ sake,” —For two reasons were they to 
obey the magistrate ; namely, for fear of punish- 
ment by the magistrate, and also for fear 
of God, who has ordained the magistrate. This 
emphatic statement shows that there were 
Jews who held that ali heathen governments 
were arbitrary pretenders to authority in rebel- 
lion against God’s authority. Tribute.” — 
The ordinary imposed tax, either in money or 
in kind, The Jews objected to paying it, as a 
recognition of the legitimacy of the Roman au- 
thority. ** Custom.” —The tax paid on im- 
ports or exports, as in our word custom-house. 
‘* Save to love one another.”—That is an 
obligation which as Christians we owe. The 
last three verses of our lesson area digression 
from this subject, such as Paul ia given to when 
some grand principle occurs to him, 
“Jt is summed up in this word.”—The com- 
mandments quoted are from the second half of 
the Law, having todo with duty to our ncigh- 
bor, as the first half has todo with duty to God, 
and is summed up by Christ in the first great 
command, Thou shall love the Lord thy God, 
ete. ———*‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law,.”"—The 
second half of the law forbids working ill to 
one’s neighbor; and because love to one’s 
neighbor forbids working ill to him, therefore, 
love forbids disobedience to the law and fulfills 
it. 

Instruction.—Government is instituted by 
God’s appointment. This does not mean that 
God selects and approves every government, no 
matter how bad. But it is a part of his order- 
ing that there shall be governments; and a 
bad government is generally better than an- 
archy. 

Government is also instituted by man. It is 
lawful because the people give their consent to 
it. God institutes by preference the best gov- 
ernment. That may be a patriarchal, or a 
monarchical, or a republican one, according to 
circumstances. 

Resisting the authority of government is right 
only in exceptional circumstances. The law may 
command a sin, when it must be disobeyed and 
perhaps resisted. It may be oppressive, in which 
case it may be the duty of the people to over- 
throw it. Then a new government comes up 
instituted of God. 

Christians ought to be on the side of good 
order and peace and authority in the state. They 
ought to be the best citizens there are. They 
ought to be interested in the government, and 
see that it is well administered. A Christian 
who neglects the duties uf government, such as 
voting or selecting candidates, neglects an im- 
portant Christian duty. 

Itisa great ein against God as well as the 
state to avoid paying our taxes of every sort. If 
government is from God, it must be supported 
as truly as the Church. It is as much a religious 
duty to pay taxes without grumbling as to pay 
pew rent or contributi for missi One 
does wrong who misrepresents the amount of his 
property liable for taxes, or who, by smuggling, 
conceals property on which duties are payable. 
It is proper that an import tax should be called 
a custom, or a duty; for it is a real obligation, 
established by custom as well as law. 

To evade the payment of taxes isa sort of 
stealing from the state, It compels other people 
to pay what we defraud the state of. 

The constituted authorities deserve honor. 
It is proper to speak respectfully of them, and 
to treat them with deference. It is a great vice 
of our times that we too often malign our rulers, 
We may do our best to have good rulers selected, 
but when once chosen it is well not to abuse 
them, even if they are not what they should 
be. 

But love will do no injury. Therefore Chris- 
tian love will take the place of law and govern- 
ment, Religion means love. Christianity means 
love. The whole law of God or man is summed 
up in the one word love. Itis a great thing to 
get hold of the principle which embodies aly 
law, and which, if embraced, makes special 
edicts of no importance. 




















Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottce.) 


A DICTIONARY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME.* 


BY H. K. CARROLL. 








Ir must be a mat‘er of gratification to the 
English-speaking members of the Church 
of Rome that they have at last a dictionary 
of Catholic doctrine, discipline and ritual. 
It is natural that they should not be satis- 
fied with Protestant works, such as Hook’s 
or Blunt’s dictionary, nor with the articles 
on Catholic subjects in the cyclopedias, 
religious and secular. No one can write 
Catholic history or explain the intricacies 
of Catholic doctrine and discipline to the 
satisfaction of Catholics unless he can give 
to what he writes a Catholic bias. The 
fairest of Catholic historians write the 
history of their Church with a partiality 
which colors and suppresses if it does not 
sacrifice truth. Alzog’s able work is not 
truly history, but an enlightened Catholic 
view of history, by no means satisfactory 
to the independent inquirer, nor yet accept- 
able to thorough-going Romanists. The 
way his American translators have pur- 
posely mangled and interpolated him show 
how repugnant to their sense of loyalty are 
his concessions. We honor him for his 
evidently honest attempt to rise above the 
prejudices of his training and to write true 
history on principles which make the task 
an impossible one; but that which just 
criticism demands no Catholic writer can 
give without falling under the condemna- 
tion of his Church. 

The writers of the Catholic Dictionary 
have, to some extent, been made to feel the 
lash of denominational criticism. They 
have written in a careful, conscientious, 
scholarly way, recognizing real difficulties in 
Catholic tradition and history, yet intending 
to be true totheir Church. But because they 
do not unconditionally accept certain 
traditions which the more ignorant and 
credulous deem sacred as articles of faith, 
a Roman Catholic paper of this city vehe- 
mently attacks them, accuses them of in- 
sulting Catholics and abusing their trust, 
casts the slur of disloyalty on the whole 
English school to which they belong, and 
caps the climax of rancorous abuse by twit- 
ting them with being but ‘‘ yesterday ad- 
mitted to penance and communion in the 
Catholic Church.” If they had denied the 
faith in toto, this critic, who himself was but 
‘* yesterday admitted to penance and com- 
munion in the Catholic Church,” could not 
have more severély condemned them. The 
mortal sins of which they stand accused by 
the Freeman’s Journal are these statements : 
1. The parents of the Virgin Mary ‘are 
said to have been,” instead of ‘‘ were,” Sts. 
Joachim and Anne. 2. ‘‘ Our Lady is said 
to have shown the scapular” to St. Simon 
Stock, instead of ‘‘ Our Lady gave the scap- 
ular,’ etc. 3. The rosary is believed to 
have been instituted by St. Dominic, or at 
a date not much Jater, instead of the ro- 
sary was ‘‘ first instituted,” etc. Our con- 
cern with these criticisms is only to show 
how well the Dictionary deserves of honest 
critics who believe that a doubt of the truth 
of a tradition is not an ‘infamous outrage 
ona devotion approved by the Catholic 
Church.” 

We have examined with care some 
of the articles which deal with Prot- 
estants and Protestant history, and have 
found in them more of the spirit of 
fairness, even impartiality, than in any 
Catholic work we can call to mind. The 
article on ‘‘ Luther and Lutheranism,” which 
occupies a relatively large space—five 
pages—is such a sketch of the parentage, 
youth, and life-work of the great Reformer, 
and of the rise and progress of the Refor- 
mation, as an impartial non-Catholic might 
write. It abuses nobody; it makes none of 
the vile charges against Luther which other 
Catholic writers delight in; it does not im- 
pugn his motives, doubt his sincerity or 
deny his ability, nor does it misstate his 
doctrines. It recognizes the wonderful 
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progress of Lutheranism, and admits that 
among the causes which helped it on were 
‘‘ corruption of public morals, wealth of the 
Church, scandals among the clergy, greed 
of gain on the part of the princes, nobles 
and people.” In the last paragraph which, 
from a slight difference in type, we sus- 
pect to be of American origin, the statistics 
of the Lutherans are given, and it is said 
that the ‘‘ masses of the Lutheran’ popula- 
tion in Germany no longer attend church.” 
We do not believe the authors would have 
put it so strongly. Another article, of about 
four pages, on *‘ Presbyterians, Scottish,” 
has also given us a pleasant surprise. Not 
all its expressions, especially some concern- 
ing Knox, are free from objection; but it is 
marked by candor and an evident effort to 
ascertain and state thetruth. It admits that 
the Scottish clergy ‘‘stood greatly in need of 
a reformation,” declares that the Twenty-five 
Articles submitted to Parliament by the 
Knox party taught, to a large extent, 
sound doctrine, and praises Andrew Mel- 
ville, who largely shaped the form of Pres- 
byterian polity, as ‘‘ a man of high ability 
and sincére conviction.” 

The Dictionary, notwithstanding its 
dangerous leniency toward ‘‘ error,” comes 
to Catholic readers with the imprimatur of 
Cardinals Manning and McCloskey, and 
with the Nihil Obstat of the censor deputa- 
tus of Westminster. An American preface 
states that it is printed from ‘‘ duplicates 
of the English stereotype plates,” but that 
‘*many errors” in the English edition have 
been ‘‘ corrected by competent hands, and 
such alterations have been made as to fit 
the work more satisfactorily to American 
needs.” We trust that the ‘ alterations” 
are only such as the peculiarities of the 
Church in the United States require, and 
not such as make the authors say what 
they did not and would not say. The 
treatment of Alzog has made us suspicious 
of ‘‘ American alterations.” 

There are about twelve hundred titles, 
covering the doctrines, discipline, ritual, 
ceremonies, offices, religious orders, the 
numerous Church appliances, the institu- 
tion and authority of the Church, popes, 
bishops, priests and heads of orders, the 
rise of schisms, the lives of Catholic Fathers, 
the feasts and fasts of the Church, and 
many other series of topics. The explana- 
tions of peculiar Church terms are gener- 
ally full and luminous; but the system of 
cross references is quite defective. Refer- 
ences are sometimes made incorrectly, 
sometimes to titles which are not to be 
found; and some common words, such as 
‘*Monstrance” are omitted. We will give 
some instances further on. 

The question of terms is a formidable 
one to those who would acquaint them- 
selves with Catholic ceremonies and ritual. 
It is curious to see what a vast amount of 
ritual and ceremony and ornament and 
pomp has been superadded to the simple 
observance of the Lord’s Supper as the 
Master instituted it. As the Evangelists 
record it, there was little of ceremony 
in it: 

“And he took bread and gave thanks and 
brake it and gave unto them, saying : This is my 


body which is given for you; this do in remem- 
brance of me, 


“Likewise also the cup after supper, saying : 


This cup «is the New Testament in my blood, 
which is shed for you.” 


And this is all, as Luke describes it. The 
Church of Rome has made of it a Mass, 
with a great weight of doctrine resting on 
it. It has divided the Mass into various 
classes—the High, the Low, the Public, the 
Private, the Capitular, the Parochial, the 
Conventual, the Votive, and other kinds. 
The celebration calls for a variety of ves- 
sels, vestments, celebrators, forms, parts. 
The liturgy is a drama, and requires the 
actors and paraphernalia of a drama 
for presentation. Among the objects nec- 
essary are an altar, altar-breads, altar- 
cloths, baldacchino, burse, candles, chalice, 
chalice-veil, corporal, credence table, cru- 
cifix, faldstool, incense, lamp, missal, mun- 
datory, monstrance, palla, paten, pyx, holy 
water, wine. Among the vestments pre- 
scribed, are the alb, amice, beretta, chas- 
uble, dalmatic, girdle, humeral-veil, man- 
iple, stole, surplice. Of the ceremonies we 
may mention ablution, aspersion, conseera- 
tion, consecration of chalice, consecration 
of paten, elevation, exposition, benediction, 





procession, blessing of pyx, blessing of cor- 
poral, etc. Among the parts of the service 
are the agnus dei, asperges, canon, collect, 
confiteor, embolismus, kyrie, pax, pater 
noster. Among those who officiate are the 
celebrant, deacon, sub-deacon, acolyte. The 
Dictionary defines most of these terms under 
their appropriate titles, giving also their 
origin and history. The doctrine of the 
Church as to the Mass is set forth in an 
article on the ‘‘ Eucharist,” which, for full- 
ness, leaves little to be desired. The deri- 
vation of the word, the rule as to frequeney 
and hour of celebration, the application, and 
the various kinds are described under 
“* Mass”; the receiving of the body, soul and 
divinity of Christ, under ‘‘Communion”; 
the ritual, under “ Liturgics”; the ‘“Ex- 
position,” the ‘ Reservation,” and the 
‘*Viaticum,” under these words. But there 
is nothing on Requiem Masses except titles. 
Under ‘*Dead, Mass for,” the reader 
is referred to ‘‘ Mass of Requiem,” which is 
not to be found. ‘' Requiem” refers to 
‘*Mass”; but the word is not once mentioned 
in that article. 

Doctrinal subjects are treated with as 
much fullness as the scope of the Diction- 
ary permits. In many cases the Catholic 
view is compared with the Protestant, and 
we have found no instance in which there 
is not evident a sincere desire to state the 
latter fairly. There is also apparent a spirit 
of candor in setting forth the arguments 
from the Catholic side, which recognizes 
difficulties where difficulties exist, and does 
not attempt to show that every position 
which the Church has assumed is equally 
strong and defensible. Yet it does not 
seem to us to be disloyal to the Church. It 
surrenders no important doctrine; and its 
careful discrimination makes the Catholic 
view more acceptable and more adapted 
to convince. The spirit of Moehler’s ‘‘ Sym- 
botik” has evidently guided it, and the 
editors have drawn some of their material 
from that source. 

The plan, however, of the doctrinal part 
of the Dictionary seems to us to be defect- 
ive. In the first place, its cross references, 
as in other cases, are incomplete and some- 
times misleading; and, secondly, important 
doctrines—important, at least, to Protestant 
Ubristianity—are omitted. Under the first 
head, for example, the title ‘‘Atonement” 
refers to ‘‘Sacrifice of Christ”; but no such 
article is found under 8. We look for it in 
the article on ‘‘ Christ”; but it is not among 
the sub-headings, though under *‘ The 
Work and Office of Christ” we find this 
sentence: ‘‘ This point is treated more fully 
in the article on the ‘‘Sacrifice and Satis- 
faction of Christ.” No such article is to be 
found. Thus the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, without which Christianity is an 
empty shell, is entirely omitted! Take 
another instance of false reference. The 
title ‘‘Prayer” refers to ‘‘ Mental Prayer, 
Breviary, etc.” There is no article op 
‘*Mental Prayer,” nor is it treated under 
‘* Breviary.” We could give other exam- 
ples of this most serious fault, though the 
following amusing title is hardly one of 
them: ‘Origen. [See Hell].” Examina- 
tion shows that Origen is to be found in 
the place designated. 


We have already shown that Atone- 
ment is one of the omitted doctrines, 
Prayer is another; for under ‘‘ Breviary” 
only the history of that compilation, its 
obligation and authority are given. Nor 
is there any article on Providence. ‘ Re- 
generation” refers to ‘‘ Baptism,” and there 
are no titles of Salvation or Conversion. 
Such omissions would be fatal to any 
Protestant work. There is no article on 
Death. The article on ‘‘Heaven,” exclu- 
sive of nearly two pages on ‘‘ Beatitude” 
and ‘ Beatific Vision,” occupies three- 
fourths of a page, while that on ‘‘ Hell,” 
which immediately follows it, covers 
six pages, and together with ‘‘Pur- 
gatory” and ‘‘ Limbo” makes a solid 
eleven pages on the “lower world.” This 
from a Protestant point of view seems 
‘‘monstrous”; only a pennyworth of 
Heaven to ‘this intolerable deal” of 
Hades and Gehenna! 

The article on the ‘‘ Church of Christ” 
gives, with admirable fullness (twelve 
pages) the Catholic view of the organiza- 
tion, authority and infallibility of the 
Church, while the authority, inspiration, 
interpretation and use of the Bible are dis- 





cussed in three pages, though there is also 
an article on the Canon. To Christ three 
and a half pages are allotted, while the six 
pages given to the Virgin Mother are 
thought not to be disproportionate. 

Many of these defects in plan are of 
course not regarded as defects from the 
Catholic standpoint. They belong to the 
Catholic system of theology. We may 
say, on the whole, that the editors, 
while evidently not versed in the art of dic- 
tionary making, have produced a valuable, 
scholarly, generally trustworthy guide to 
Roman Catholic belief, discipline, ceremony, 
usage and order. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Mr, F. Marion Crawrorp has exhibited from 
the outset of his literary career an industry 
which has seemed more remarkable than dis- 
creet. ‘*Dr. Claudius’ sprung into existence 
immediately after ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs” had been suc- 
cessfully sent out. Simultaneously the novel 
under our present consideration, A Roman 
Singer, began its appearance as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly, whereby the delivery of 
most of the manuscript was presupposed ; and 
hardly had we grown familiar with the fact than 
“To Leeward,” equal in dimensions, invaded 
the book-stalls, The “critics and indolent re- 
viewers” murmured that here was a young man 
who constructed a novel in a night, as an Ara- 
bian genie might be supposed to do a twelve- 
story apartment house, ‘Dr. Claudius,” how- 
ever, proved to be the principal sin of its author 
in the direction of careless and inconsequent 
work. ‘‘To Leeward” was a strong book. A 
Roman Singer is a still stronger and a most 
graceful and winning one. Itisa love story— 
paramountly such—told with an unaffected style, 
easy, yet never slipshod, and constructed upona 
series of harmonious and almost invariably nat- 
ural incidents. The “ singer” and hero is Nino 
Cardegna, a wonderfully ingenuous, manly and 
modest young tenor, who, on the eve of his début 
in the Teatro Apollo, falls desperately in love 
with a young German countess, visiting Rome 
with her father. The impetuous lad, not yet 
twenty-one, has seen Hedwige von Lira for ex- 
actly the length of time it takes to sing the ves- 
pers service at St. Peters. The delightful au- 
dacity and obstinacy of Nino’s wooing of this 
blonde-haired divinity completely enlists the 
reader’s sympathies as soon as begun; and its 
course is as desperate, perilous and triumphant 
as the campaign of so straightforward and lova- 
ble a hero ought to be. It isin fact Nino’s per- 
sistency that first attracts us, His old friend 
and anxious guardian, who tells the story, asks 
him a question, his answer to which epitomizes 
the book : 

‘**How can anybody in your position hope to marry 
a great lady who is an heiress? Is it not true that it 
is all stuff and nonsense ?’ 

“*No, i¢ 18 not true!’ cried Nino, setting his 

square jaw a bit and speaking through his teeth, ‘I 
am ugly, you say; I am dark, and I have no position 
or wealth, or anything of the kind. I am the son of 
@ peasant and of a peasant’s wife. I am anything 
you please; but I will marry her ifI say Iwill. .. 
I will—I will—and I will, basta /’” 
Not the least enjoyable acquaintance which we 
make is the narrator, Signor Cornelio di Grandi, 
the devoted young friend of Nino, who is nowhere 
described by himself, but of whom we have so 
perfect a knowledge before we have listened to 
his gentle garrulity an hour. The Baronessa is 
introduced manifestly as a foil to Hedwige von 
Lira, and to afford vigor and a conflicting in- 
terest during a stage of the story which might 
drag without her; but Mr. Crawford has over- 
shot his mark in this respect, and the tragic end 
of her unfortunate passion for Nino eliminates 
her and it from the book amid needlessly dark 
shadows. The mystery of Benoni is cleverly sus- 
tained and unraveled. In the case of all the 
minor characiers, De Pretis, the singing-master, 
Mariuccia, the old servant, who takes the cat to 
the opera and whose dominion over Sor Di 
Grandi isso perceptible, the very inn-keepers and 
donkeys and dogs each has its own neat individ- 
uality. There are occasional slips and mistakes— 
such as the tiresome adherence to a literal trans- 
lation of Graf von Lira’s German idiom, which 
is @ well-worn and puerile device, the allu- 
sionto ‘ Verdi’s La Favorita’ and the errors as 
to the acts of Donizetti's masterpiece, and the 
grammar in some paragraphs is careless, Hed- 
wige herself amounts to less than one would ex- 
pect; but Nino’s fervency and devotion are the 
rather enhanced by this, It is hardly necessary 
to say that when Mr. Crawford, in the person of 
the old Professor, philosophizes on men and wo- 
men, their foibles and passions and virtues he is 
thoroughly entertaining and often original. 
His book is like none other that he has written 
and it is « brilliant promise for a successor 
which we hope is nok yet begun, (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

In The Tennessee Mountains is the title given 
to the collected eight stories in which Mr, 
Charles Egbert Oraddock has embodied his 
studies of life and character in that primitive 





and frag region. As they successively ap- 
peared in one of our periodicals, they elicited 
admiration. It would be a loss not to have re- 
issued them in their present form, Mr, Crad- 
dock writes a fine, terse, narrative style, entire- 
ly “the right word in the right place,” united 
to a knowledge of the dialect as complete as 
possible. Most American readers feel some 
familiarity with the speech and characteristics 
of the plantation, through Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris. Mr. Bret Harte ard his successors have 
familiarized us with the wild West, and the New 
England and Canadian ways of thinking and 
saying and doing are old subjects for literary 
working-up. In the Tennessee Mountains guides 
us suddenly into what must be to many a new, 
unexplored, secluded strip of territory. At first 
we scarcely know what to make of its people, 
Uncouth, yet with their own social code ;counting 
the shooting of a man at a shanty dance.a light 
matter, compared with the dancing itself; im. 
passive and without the spur of ambition while 
dogged in revenge for some trifling insult or 
injury—these gaunt mountaineers and their 
wives and sweethearts seem to be born and 
buried like beings half awake to the significance 
of living. The majestic beauty of the scenery 
which surrounds them, and the luxuriant vigor 
and freshness of Nature lends no stimulus to 
their minds, possibly augments their melan- 
choly ; and, while intelligent, they seem to feel 
utter indifference to the whole surrounding world, 
whose bustle merely bewilders them whenever it is 
forced upon their senses, Mr. Craddock has repre- 
sented their phases of character with admirable 
accuracy and contrast in these stories, which are 
a distinct addition to ‘‘ topographical fiction,” 
“Drifting Down Lost Creek” is a most pathetic 
sketch, though not more so than “The Star in 
the Valley,” one of the most exquisite things in 
Mr. Craddock’s book. He has much guiet and 
happy humor and his general felicity of ex- 
pression is worthy of high praise. Many pas- 
sages, descriptive of hills and gorges of the 
Cumberland range under different lights and 
shades, are of extraordinary picturesqueneas and 
power. Mr. Craddock will do well to continue 
in the wild track he has struck into, His walk 
in it is solitary and enviable, (Boston; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne can choose no better com- 
pliment upon his new romance, Archibald Mal- 
maison, than the assurance that he has at last put 
forth a story which reads as if the manuscript, 
written in his father’s indecipherable hand- 
writing, and signed ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne” 
had lain shut into a desk for twenty-five years, to 
be only just now pulled out and printed. It isa 
masterful romance; short, compressed, terribly 
dramatic in its important situations, based 
upon a psychologic idea as weird and susceptible 
of startling treatment as possible. It is a book 
to be read through in two hours, but to dwell in 
the memory forever, It so cleverly surpasses 
“Garth” or “ Breassant” in its sympathy with 
the style of the elder Hawthorne that it must 
remain unique among Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
works—iuntil he exceeds it. It places him before 
us in the new light of a romancist who is not 
severely handicapped by the reputation of his 
famous father. The device of making the inci- 
dents of Archibald Malmaison read as if derived 
from actual fact, we say little of, as it ia neither 
new nor well-manipulated by Mr, Hawthorne ; 
but the employment of the central theme and 
the literary conduct of the plotis nearly beyond 
criticism. The trightful climax breaks upon the 
perception of the reader with surprise that he 
did not foresee it ; another tribute on his part to 
the unconventionality which is one of the many 
touches of eminent art in Mr. Hawthorne's tale. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Mr. George Alfred Townsend has selected a 
purely American subject for his novel, The Zn- 
tailed Hat; the period of its action being about 
a half-century ago, when slavery was the order 
of things along the renowned Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. Mr. Townsend’s novel, the strength 
and depth of which is not suggested by its in- 
expressive title, deals realistically with events 
and characters brought out in artistic relief 
against such an historic background. The vary- 
ing family-chances of Judge Custis and_ his 
daughter, Vesta, engross the reader’s attention 
on the one hand. On the other, the lawless 
career of a company of coast-freebooters and 
slave-kidnappers presents an exciting and highly 
dramatic interest in the tale, Mr, Townsend's 
style is faulty, and at times more crade than 
would be expected, nor is his book free from 
coarseness and extravagances of a sort to be 
found in the least creditable works of Sims; but 
The Entailed Hat has historic truth to excuse 
considerable proportion of such blemishes. In 
reading it a repulsive play is acted for us, 
with more vigor than taste or discrimination ; 
but we cannot say what scenes. we would 
chovse to have excluded if the novel beregarded 
as a photograph of the time, Mrs. Stowe her- 
self has not greatly excelled such an incident of 
slavery as the flight of Mary, Phebus and Jimmy, 
narrated in the twenty-second chapter, (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) ; 

The Remarkable History of Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., M. P., is an extremely droll, political 
novel and to # great extent satire, by Mr. R. D. 
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Blackmore. Most women would describe it as 
“s horrid story, about nothing but English 
politics and soap-making.” There is, in fact, 
& very small proportion of other matter in Mr. 
Blackmore's book, and it says enough on the 
topics in question to beguile a long day's rail- 
road-trip. To most men acquainted, though 
ever #0 slightly, with party feeling in England, 
Mr. Upmore’s antobiography will be vastly 
diverting. Mr. Blackmore's style has long been 
recognized as so original, and his telent of put- 
ting commonplace occurrences in ludicrous lights 
80 exemplified, that we need hardly say how 
unique and amusing “Tommy Upmore” proves, 
There is scarcely a character in the book that is 
intended to be particularly consistent or prob- 
able, Sir Roland Twentitold excepted; and thus 
the story reads Tike a burlesque acted with 
straight face. fn the simply narrative portions 
of it, Mr, BtackmOre ii a8 Lijoyable as he pos- 
sibly can be, It is a story for men; and “by a 
large majority” for Englishmen. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 

In the “Franklin Square Library” some 
recent issucs have been R. E. Francillon’s A 
Real Queen, a novel of considerable originality ; 
two new sea tales by Mr. W. Clarke Russell, 
Jack's Courtship and John Holdsworth, Chief 
Mate, and Mr. F. W. Robinson’s The Man She 
Vared For, The first named of Mr. Russell's 
stories is long, and toldin the blunt, familiar way 
of a young seaman, It is an inferior specimen of 
the peculiar gifts of the author. The second 
tale contains nile descriptions of ocean phenom- 
ena, but is so painful that one derives little 
pleasure from its perusal, Nei-her novel is up 
to the standard of A Sea Queen. Mr. Robin- 
son’s new story is dramatic and contains ele- 
ments which imply that the author's prolitic 
pen has yet to do some Striking work in the 
same direciion. 

We meant to have given earlier and longer 
recognition to the exceilent and attractive work 
which * Marion Harland” has done iu Judith: 
a Chronicle of Old Virginia. The bright condi- 
tions of lifein the South in the plantation times, 
and the domestic history of oue of the F. F. Vs 
farnish forth its incidents—one of which, the 
slave-uprising headed by “General Gabriel, is 
narrated with flue spirit aud force. The descrip- 
tions are oftea exquisite, Mrs, ‘Terhune’s style 
has greatly strengthened since the predicessor 
of this story. We highly recommend it as a 
work at once natural, unconventional and charm- 
ing. (New York: Our Continent Publishing 
06.) 

—— am 

-++»The third volume of the American edition 
of Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament: 
The Epistles to the Corinthians (Funk & Wag- 
nalis) is published very nearly at the time prom- 
ised im the circular, Excepting the tew cor- 
rections which were required in the caretul 
American revision, (he text corresponds with the 
English trénsiati n from the fifth German edi- 
tion, by the Rev. D. Dougias Bannerman, and 
subsequently revised: and re-edited by William 
P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow. ‘The American 
edition gains the additional security of a new 
revision of the translation and the notes ap- 
pended to each chapter by the editor, the Rev. 
Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., of this city. Dr. 
Chambers leaves Meyer's text undisturbed, but 
adds what he bas io say in brief notes at the 
end of each chapter. His differences with 
Meyer are few, almost nothing, beyond the in- 
curable impulse of & conservative American 
Presbyterian to tone up the inspiration theories 
of the Latheran exegete. His notes add a good 
deal of his own original contribution and 
from sources either laver than Meyer, or not 
much used by him, as, for example, Stanley. 
We need add nothing to what we have said many 
times of Meyer us the prince of New Tesiament in- 
terpreters, the one whose solid method never fails 
him, and the one of ali most uniformly and 
most confidently w be relied on, Professor 
Dwight, in his edition of Meyer's ** Romans,” i 
this sanie series, remarks on the spiritual pro- 
gress niade by him in connection with his 
studies. In the preface to this last edition of 
the Commentary on tlie Corinthians, Meyer lays 
down in golaen words his faith in the Bible as 
carrying its power in the elements which most 
transcend the limits of ‘human experience and 
reason. He says: 


“Our wounds will not be healed, but only deep- 
ened and widened, by arrogant boasting abvut our 
Confessions, which are after all but the works of 
men. MUCh less will the end be attained by a wan- 
ton attentating, explaining away, or setting aside 
of the positive teachings of the New Testament, 
and of the miraculous facts in the history of redemp- 
tion ; for these have subdued the world, and must 
continue to subdue it.” 


Not less pointed is the following, though its 
aim in different . 


“In laymg down her principle of appeal to Scrip- 
ture, tne Charch assumed not only the possibility 
and allowabieness, but also the necessity of a fur- 
ther development and—where need should be shown 
—rectification of her ductrine in aceordance with 
Scripture. . . . If, therefore, a thorough and 
conselentious searching of the Scriptures should 
arrive, a8 regards this or that point of doctrine, at 
results which are at variance with confessional defi_ 








nitions, its duty, at the bidding of the exegetica! con- 
science, is notin an un-Lutheran and unprincipled 
fashion to disguise such results, or to cloak them 
with a misty phraseology, but, trusting to the sifting 
and conquering power of diyine truth, openly and 
honestly to hand them over to the judgment of 
Seience andthe Church. ‘To Science and the Charch, 
L repeat; for it ts one of the follies of the-day to 
seek to set these at variance—to impose limits upon 
the former which are opp»sed to its essential nature, 
and to set aside its voice and relegate it to silence 
under an imaginary belief that 4 service is thereby 
rendered to the Church. Such a piece of folly is un- 
evangelical, and fit only for the T'ridentinum and the 
Syllabus of the Bishop of Rome,” 


This American edition is manufactured in ex 
cellent style, and has advantages over the Edin- 
burgh edition which entitle us to say that it is 
by far the most usable and useful English edition 
of Meyer’s Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians—an opinion we have also expressed 
as to the number in the same series on the 
Epistle to the Romans, editei by Professor 
Dwight. 


...The martyr roll of officers in our great War 
begins with the name of Theodore Winthrop, 
who fell at Great Bethel, and ends with that of 
Frederick Winthrop, own cousin to. the other, 
killed at Seven Pines before Richmond, a brave 
aud valuable officer who had risen to the rank of 
Brigadier-General, Theodore Winthrop, as 
his friend, Geo. W. Curtis, said at the time, and 
has often repeated since, was a young Sidney, 
born to shine in literature, but with the heart of 
ahero beating in his breast. Like many who 
have shone in literature, his early life way un- 
settled and innocently erratic. The wide and 
restless circles he was making in the air were 
scarcely ended when he fell at the head of his 
command, ‘Cecil Dreeme,” “John Brent,” 
“The Canoe and the Saddle,” and “ Love and 
Skates,” a bright tale published in The Atlantic, 
gave him more than # promising place among 
American authors, He was born in what Dr. 
Holman calls the ‘‘ Brahman caste of New Eng- 
land,” out of which he drew to himself by bis 
owncharm, a group of choice spirits, and held 
them to him in life and death. The volume now 
published by his surviving sister, Elizabeth, The 
Life and Poems of Theodore Winthrop, 18 long- 
delayed, and much needed. It opens with a 
brief and modest sketch of the family, a delight- 
ful picture of the Wooster Street home at New 
Haven, with the Long Wharf and the water near, 
the salt wir and the sea smell, and the cool mar- 
gin; of the father and the mother and the life 
they all ied together. No one that ever 
saw Winthrop in those days will forget 
him. A gallant with a bright, sadly 
earnest, scholarly face, one of ‘honor’s 
pawns,” to whom no soil could attach, 
made for something high and good, but 
who had evidently much to suffer before he had 
learned definitely what it was, The portrait 
frontispiece of the book makes the same impres- 
sion still, and the deeply interesting Life by his 
sister, confirms and develops it. We are glad 
to find in these pages a fuller collection than 
has yet been published of his poems, The most 
considerable of them is ‘‘ Two Worlds,” a poem 
of perhaps 2,000 lines, which his sister truly 
describes as ‘‘a sort of novel in blank verse, full 
of youth, force and the fresh spirit of life and 
travel.” She also notices in it the strange pre- 
sentiments of a soldier's death. Winthrop was 
not yet ripe for so large a work, and knew that 
he was not. Better are his smaller poems, 
among which we recall two, one published in 
the St, Nicholas of January, 1880, and another 
entitled ‘*The East and The West,” in The At 
lantic, April, 1868. Mt. Desert drew from him 
some good verses, which we find in these pagew 
for the first time. The poemsin this volume 
are amply sufficient to show that, had he» lived 
and developed his gift, Professor Nichol, of 
Glasgow, in his work on American Literature, 
would have added the name of poet to the 
three terms, ‘* novelist, traveler and soldier,” in 
which he commemorates him, 


...-There is music, painfully minor in its key, 
with plenty of poetic and imaginative power in 
A. Mary F. Robinson’s New Arcadia and Other 
Poems ; but there is no joy in the songs, and they 
appear to be uttered by the poet with the ex- 
press purpose of wringing the reader's heart 
with the pain that isin her own: 

“ And I have heard long since, and I have seen, 
Wrong that has sunk like tron into my soul, 

That has eaten into my heart, has burned me and 

been 

A pang and pity past my own control; 

And I have wept to think what such things 
mean ; 

And I have said I will not weep alone ; 

Others shall sorrow and know as I haye known,” 
And 8o she sings ; and bitter songs they are, a 
sort of vivisection practiced on the reader; an 
unbroken gallery of poetic horrors, cheerless as 
a long succession of pictures by the dismal 
Spaniard Ribiera. All sweetness and all hope 
must have gone out of the heart that inspired 
these poems. There is too much sadness in 
them to be shrill. Their passion is still in the 
tender state, and has not turned to hate or frenzy. 
The trouble with them is that the heart of 
faith has died out of the singer, and left her 
quivering under every rude touch and 





every wrong in life, but dedicating her songs to 
Vernon Lee, who has nothing but aggrava- 
tions for such a singer. People who have 
no faith in a heart of good at the center 
of things evil, and who have no_ philoso- 
phy of hope and redemption with which to 
meet them, haveno vocation to deal with such 
themes as these, and least of all to assume, even 
in song, the partof the reformer. If they will 
dedicate their songs to Vernon Lee, and stand 
by his philosophy, let them boldly adopt the 
consequences afid shut their eyeson misery for 
which they have no remedy. Let them learn wis- 
dom from the Greeks, and cover over the dark 
and bitter facts of life with the veil of beauty. 
It is hard enough to face the world’s sin and 
woe with the resources of an infinite hope in the 
hear’ But to do it with nothing to rely on but 
the philosophy of despair is wanton aggrava- 
tion. There is something more than chance 
which brings this collection to an end in;this 
song : 
“Tf have lost my singing voice ; 
My hey-day’s over. 
No more I lift my cares and joys, 
But keep them under cover. 
My hey-day’s gone; 
I sit and jook on, 
While Life rushes past with a sob and a moan. 
** Wherefore should I stop to tell 
The pang that rends me? 
Lf it leave meals is well; 
And if it last it ends me. 
Should one tear rise 
To my entranced eyes, 
It falls for a world full of hunger and sighs.” 


.-. A. book of wide ranging, rapid travels re- 
quires full and definite knowledge on so many 
subjects, and so much practiced observation and 
criticism, as to be the one least likely for a young 
writer to succeed in. lie could not do it at ali 
except as he evaded the difficulty by keeping off 
the ground of general conclusions and confining 
himeelf strictly to the matter in hand, to details, 
and what he saw with his cyes and heard with 
his ears, In general Mr. Edward Pierrepont 
has had the good sense to do this in his captivat- 
ing volume Fifth Avenue to Alaska (G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons) with its plain, open type, and excel- 
lent clear maps of the countries traversed. He 
tells hie story simply, directly, short and dry, 
without comment, as where he remarks of San 
Francisco : 

‘Most things we purchased for testing there cost 
a‘bit.? I had never heard of that coin before, but 
found that a ‘bit,’ when you paid it, was fifteen 
cents, and when you received it, was ten cents,” 
The account of Alaska would have been more 
valuable had the route gone further north than 
Pyramid harbor. As it is it swells the tide of 
evidence that we have rated this territorial ac- 
quisition too low and strengthens the demand 
that Congress shall organize an efficient govern- 
ment in the territory. If the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britlanica is to be accepted in 
placing the hight of Mt. St. Elias at 14,970 ft, 
Mr. Pierrepont has soared some 5,000 ft. too 
high, though Johnson's ‘‘ Encyclopedia” divides 
the difference and places it at nearly 18,000 
ft. The general accounts of the country, its 
climate and resources, and of the river Yukon, 
2,000 miles long, 600 miles from the mouth, one 
mile wide, and making the water fresh for ten 
miles out to sea, are not at all overdrawn, though 
we doubt the statement that the climate of 
Southern Alaska corresponds to that of Ken- 
tucky. The jourr.ey across the interior and the 
plains has too much the appearance of an itin- 
erary, and the whole volume would gain in dig- 
nity by the substitution of my father for “ fa- 
ther,” and a few similar changes. The temper 
and tone of the work and the general standpoint 
from which it is written are excellent. We are 
glad to observe that Mr, Pierrepont’s Oxford 
education has not chiiled his American heart. 
He enters letters by a very different door and on 
a very different path from those by which so 
many of his illustrious line won distinction, but 
they have no reason to be ashamed of their de- 
ascendant. P 


....Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline’ seents to have 
stirred the heart of Mr. Philip H. Smith to visit 
the ‘** Acadian Land” and explore what had once 
beex the homes of 18,000 exiles from the ‘‘ Basin 
of Minas.” From this he was led on to wider 
exployations in this comparatively unknown 
field. The result is an octavo of 381 pages, 
which has come into existence in a way that, in 
this day of steam presses, is truly novel. ‘‘The 
typographical work was doné in a ‘country 
office,’ with a fifty-pound font of type and an 
old Liberty job press, the stereotyping being exe- 
cuted with home-made apparatus, after a process 
developed from personal experiment.” The 
author’s pluck and inventive fertility is a good 
sign in the strength of which to begin our read- 
ing of the book. Ais judgment in attempting to 
sell it without the aid of a publisher is more open 
to question. The subject itself is explained most 
thoroughly. A great mass of materials is col- 
lected, and, as far as we have been able to recall, 
everything important to the case is introduced 
into the evidence. This evidence does not, huw- 
ever, all point oue way, nor make the same im- 
pression on usasonthe author. No doubt it 
was a cruel proceeding and made more cruel by 


the manver of it. But the English had some- 
thing to say. The French colonists’ refusal to 
take the oath was contumacious, and their reser- 
vation in the form of oath they consented to 
take, that they should not be required to bear 
arms for the King of Great Britain, was an obsti- 
nate refusal to accept the highest duty of loyalty. 
TVhe reasons assigned for this course were evasive 
and suspicious. As, for example, that the oath to 
Great Britain would embroil them with the 
Indians or with their own country, in case 
France should regain possession. Mr. Smith 
himself seems to be under the impression that 
there was force and truth in both of these posi- 
tions. We can assure him there was none. The 
not least interesting part of the book is the 
legends of the Gaspe Coast which arc appended to 
it. The whole volume should be read by all tour- 
ists intending to visit those interesting regions. 
(E. W. Nash, 80 Nassau St.) 


....The great interest in the hero so strangely 
abandoned in Khartim will assure the volume of 
his Reflections in Palestine in 1883, just pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., a warm 
welcome, all the more because they are given to 
the public by the express direction of General 
Gordon, who had the matter of the publication 
much at heart down to the eve of his departure 
for the Sidan. So recently as March 3d he 
wrote on the subject from the beleaguered city, 
and again, under the date of March 6th, a letter 
to a friend on the same subject, and closing with 
this: ‘Two passages—II Chron. xiv, 11, and II 
Chron. xx, 12—are helpful to me this day under 
my present diffivulues.” These passages both 
express the same idea-—‘‘a multitude cometh 
against us” ; ‘‘we know not what to do; but our 
eyes are upon Thee, O Lord!”—a strange con- 
trast to Mr. Gladstone’s cool assurances, The 
beautifully printed little book that comes to us 
with such claims on our interest is unique and 
wholly out of the ordinary line, as, to be in char- 
acter with its author, 1t should be. The first 
part is topographic, and gives the results of 
General Gordon’s stadies of the sacred places. 
The greater part is religious, and relates to some 
of the deepest and some of the most difficult 
themes of the Gospel The thought in tnese 
chapters is not systematic, but breaks on us in 
gleams, or in electric shocks, if not sometimes in 
jolts and jars, It puts an end to the questions 
that have been raised as to where General Gor- 
don’s sympathies and convictions place him in 
the Church. His faith is rugged and heroic, like 
himself, and seems to reflect in it something of 
the old maxim credo quia impossvbile ; but, pos- 
sible or impossible, the note that rings high and 
clear through all the book is credo; end & 
strange and mighty voice it is to hear in these 
days, “of one crying in the wilderness.” 


...-Qn the conservative side of the question 
discussed in it, President Bartlett’s Sources of 
History in the Pentateuch deserves to be read as 
the associate volume, and, in some sense, the 
supplement, of Professor Green’s reply to Rob- 
ertson Smith. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The 
volume contains six Lectures, delivered in 
Princeton Theological Seminary on the Stone 
Foundation, with an appendix. Commencing 
with “The earliest cosmogony,” the lecturer 
passes on through “Early man,” ‘The early 
arts,” ‘‘The early consanguinities,” and “The 
early movements of nations,” to the burning 
question of ‘The early documents.” The whole 
conservative argument is ciinched, in the appen- 
dix, by some extracts from Strack, on the Penta- 
teuch in the last edition of Herzog’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia ” (1882) with some explanatory introduc- 
tion. President Bartlett has long been a diligent 
and enthusiastic studeut and explorer in the 
departments of knowledge from which the mate- 
rial of these lectures is drawn ; and he gives the 
reader the benefit of his researches, carrying 
him forward into the front rank of progress and 
discussing the question with the latest facts in 
view in benalf of conservatism, in which he be- 
lieves with an honest devotion. The arrange- 
ment and statement of topics and points is ex- 
tremely clever, and everything is put so well as 
to make it tell for all it is worth, besides making 
the lectures lively and attractive. 


.... The Short History of the Reformation, by 
John F. Hurst, D.D., Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Harper & Brothers), could 
not fail to be, in many respects, useful, though it 
might have been better. The stream is not 
always kept running clear and distinct, On 
page $2, for example, we find Section “ 7, The 
Diet at Worms,” with not a word about the 
subject in the title, which is not reached at all 
until we come to Section ‘8, Charles V,” where 
it is treated 1n a confused manner. The sequel is 
told very mildly in the following section : ‘‘ When 
Luther was returning from Worms . . . some 
knights, at the instance of Frederick the Wise, 
took him to the Wartburg,” etc. They broke 
out on him as robbers, and carried him off, con- 
cealing their purpose with the appearance of 
violence. It was not the strength of the Wart- 
burg that gave Luther safety, but his conceal- 
ment. Errors creep into the text as, for ex- 
ample, the statement that Thos. More was ¢x- 
ecuted for refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to Anne Boleyn as queen. He was execuved for 





refusing to take the oath to the King as head 0” 
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the Anglican Church, under the Act of Suprem- 
acy. The statement that Melancthon was glad to 
plead the elector’s prohibition as an exouse for 
not accepting Francis’s invitation to Paris is 
doubtful. He was at first pleased, and vacil- 
lated to the end. Luther’s strong will held him, 
and obtained the electoral order. 


. .The forty-fifth edition of Chas. H. Haswell’s 
Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket Book is pub- 
lished for the year 1884. (Harper & Brothers. ) 
It is an almost inexhaustible compendium of 
mechanical engineering and practical data of all 
kinds, including areas, squares, cubes, roots, 
tables of dimensions, measures, contents, loga- 
rithms, with formulas of engineering, masonry, 
architecture, mills and tables of technical words 
and terms. It is the vade meeum of all practical 
workers. With such a manual in hand, one 
might feel ready to face the world with a good 
confidence that he will approach as near to 
omniscience as a man can come without burn- 
ing his fingers. 


....The Rev. Professor Peabody, of Harvard, 
publishes (Little, Brown & Co.) an original 
translation, with introduction and notes, of 
Cicero De Senectute (On Old Age), which com- 
pares worthily with the translations of Plato, 
by Miss Mason. The introductions contain his- 
torico-biographic notes of the persons who are 
introduced into the dialogue, and the notes on 
each page contain all an English reader will re- 
quire to understand and enjoy the text. The 
meaning, force, and much of the beauty and 
gracefulness of the original is brought over into 
the translation. 


..Pictures of Life in Camp and Field, by 
Benj. F. Taylor, LL.D., is a vivid piece of mil- 
itary descriptive writing, very much in the style 
of the Rev. J. T. Headly’s *‘Napoleon and his 
Marshals.” The sketches are a series of let- 
ters from the field, and bubble over with 
the wild enthusiasm, the deep passion and 
patriotism of the War. They are necessarily 
popular in their contagious enthusiasm, and 
have already reached a third edition. (Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co.) 


..Day-Dawn in Dark Places is a faithful, 
detailed account of the wanderings and work of 
the missionaries iu the South African Bech- 
uana land, by the Rev. John Mackenzie, British 
Resident Commissioner in the country, (Cas- 
sell & Co.) The volume is crowded with facts 
and incidents and copiously illustrated. It 
would be more interesting and valuable did the 
author know how to make a better and larger 
use of his abundant material. 


.- The Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. have in 
press a Manual of Biblical Geography, which, to 
judge from the specimen pages and the first 
number, is to be at the same time a text book 
on Bible History, and adapted to use in Sun- 
day-school instruction or in connection with the 
Chautauqua meetings. It will collect in a low- 
priced volume, maps, plans and diagrams, which 
will be useful in study and can be purchased at 
a low price. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


J. 8. or DaLe’s new novel is ‘‘The Crime of 
Henry Vane.” 


.-The opening chapters of “Aurora,” a new 
novel, by Mary Agnes Tincker, author of ‘‘The 
Jewel in the Lotos,” will appear in the July 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


.-The “ American Publishing Co.,” of Hart- 
ford, have in press ‘*A Modern Quixote ; or, My 
Wife’s Fool of a Husband,” a study of conjugal 
life, intended to amuse and benefit the married 
reader, 


.. The Bangabashi, a Bengali paper of con- 
siderable standing, is said to have been publish- 
ing the chapters of Max O’Rell’s “John Bull et 
Son Isle” as “‘ Letters from our London Corre- 
spondent.” Nothing venture, nothing have. 


-..-The latest volume in the new “ Theolog- 
ical Library” (F. Whittaker) isentitled “Is God 
Knowable?” By the Rev. J. Iverach, M.A., of 
Aberdeen. The next will attempt to answer the 
question ‘‘ Whatis a Saving Faith ?” By the Rev. 
Prof. J. J. Given, Mr. Whittaker will also issue 
a third edition of Bishop Kip’s “Unnoticed 
Things of Scripture,” 


--..A. 8. Barnes & Co. announce the early 
publication of Professor Paul Janet's “ El- 
ements of Morality,” the translation of the work 
being by Hiram Corson, the wife of Professor 
Corson, of Cornell University. Professor Janet 
will be remembered as a member of the Insti- 
tute and the author of several esteemed works 
on similar topics. 


--Messrs. G. W. Carleton & Co. have in 
press “Fifty Years among Authors, Publishers 
and Booksellers,” by Mr. J. C. Derby. It will be 
a volume of literary retrospections similar to Mr. 
James T. Field’s “Yesterdays with Authors,” il- 
lustrated, and full of reminiscences of a large 
number of men and women prominent in the 
last fifty years of the American world of letters. 


-v-The June number of the English Jllus- 


trated Magazine is one of the most.admirable in 
the varied interest and nice ssigction of articles 


that we have met, The papers. upon “ Bath,” 
and Mr, Henry W. Lucy’s account of his Japa- 
nege travel-experiences, are excellent reading. 

Mr. George du Maurier’s design, accompanying 
Mme. Nécker’s lines, is very iarmonious fd re- 
poseful, although the female figure is not natu- 

rally proportioned. 


— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


LOwtng to the bewtidering variety recently intro. 
duced inte the size and form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters, The nwmber fret 
given is the length.) 
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___ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LATEST AND THE BEST! 


















NEW S, S, MUSIC BOOK 
We are now ready to fill orders 


at sight. 
JEWELS OF PRAISE 
has been prepared in to the nu in- 





quiries for a new book “of ours to follow Gem or 
Gems, andin yielding to the popular demand, we have 
taken special care that the new book is fully up to 
the standard of our other publications, 

For a book of its size, containing only original 
music, we 


Challenge the World to 
Produce its Equal 


inthe number of New Sonas that will be sung and 
linger fresh in the memory of the singer for years to 
come. 

JEWELS OF Praise will be the old standard size and 
price -85 cénts each’; $3,60 per dozen; or $80 per hun. 
dred. Speeiméu copy, ‘in paper, 25 cents; in 
board covers, 35 cents. 

Orders will be filled in turn as received, 
Address, ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Avenune, New York, N. Y. 
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HERBERT SPENCER'S 





ent Per ever 


OF SOCIAL. FACTS: 


A SYSTEM oF 
Descriptive Sociology. 


A work of great originality, enormous labor 
and inestimable value on the development 
of human societies. The wheat is here sep- 
arated from the chaff of history. It treats of 
the Evolution of Forms -of Government, 
General and Local; Industrial, Educational, 
and Military Lostitutions; Domestic Relations, 
and the Constitution of Families, Religious 
Systems, and Ecclesiastical Organigations ; 
Ceremonial Customs ; Useful Arts; Recreations 
and Amusements ; Moral Sentiments, Ideals and 
Practices ; Esthetic Cultivation; the Progress 
of Knowledge; and the Physical, Intellectual, 
and Emotional Characters of different Peoples 
in their varied conditions of Race, History, and 
Environing Circumstances. It forms a compre- 
hensive basis for social and political science, free 
from all speculation, and is the most valuable 
work for consultation that has been published 
in the present century, and should be in every 
scholar’s library, high school, and college. It 
consists of eight parts, large folio, treating of 
the following races and communities : 

I, THE ENGLISH RACE. 

Il. THE MEXICANS, CENTRAL AMERI- 
CANS, CHIBUHAS, AND PERU- 
VIANB. 

lll. THE LOWEST RACES, NEGRITTO 
RACES, AND MALAYO-POLY 
NESIAN RACES. 

IV. THE AFRICAN BRACES. 

Vv. THE ASIATIC RACES. 
VI. THE AMERICAN RACES, 

VII. THE HEBREWS AND PHCENICIANS, 

VIII. THE FRENCH RACE. 





The price of the first seven parts ie 84.00 cach; 
the eighth (a double number) is $7.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,8and 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


R, CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK _ 
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From the Journal of H. D, THongav, author of “ Wal- 
den,” “*Oape Cod,” etc, Edited by H. G. 0. Buakz.. 
With a Map of Concord and an Index. i2mo, gilt 
top, 81,50, 


*." For sale by all booksellers. Sent, by matt, post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
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BOSTON uN | 


WILLIAM F, WARREN, L!..D., President, 
The largest full.course Law School in Au erics. 
_ Address E, H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 
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“OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED an active and intelligent Canvasser, Lady 

or Gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 

New Medical Work, by M. RB. Fiuxtomer, M.D., en 
titled ** OUR HOME DOCTQ:t,”? Octavo, 400 pp. 

Suen ts woth, €u00: St Guet MAMID eupion tant 

| on receipt of price. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE SOOTTISH UNITED PRESBY- 
TERIAN SYNOD. 


Tis year’s meeting of the Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church, of Scotland, 
was an interesting one. The U. P. Church 
of Scotland is to be distinguished from the 
U. P. Church of the United States in a very 
important particular. The latter isa child 
of the several bodies which now constitute 
the U. P. Church of Scotland; and yet the 
child has remained in the old paths of the 
founders, while the parents have advanced 
to the front ranks of progress in Presbyte- 
rianism. 

The U. P. Church of Scotland differs 
from the other Presbyterian Churches in 
the organization of its supreme court, All 
the members and anelder from each con- 
gregation meet in its General Synod. The 
total membership is 1,100. This makes it 
a popular and democratic body. Indeed, 
the U. P. Church is the most democratic of 
all the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
It is doubtless owing to this fact that Con- 
gregationalism makes such little progress 
in Scotland. Its place is largely filled by 
the U. P. Church. There is a freedom of 
debate, an absence of leadership and a pop- 
ular spirit in the General Synod which are 
not to be found in the General Assembly 
of the Established or the Free Churches. 

There have been several items of interest 
jn this annual meeting. We call attention 
to a few of the most important of them. 

(1.) The mission work of the Church is 
in a very satisfactory condition. The 
Home Mission reportz an increase of £10,- 
000 in gifts and 7 new congregations. The 
Foreign Mission reports 11, 519 communi- 
cants, 2,000 candidates for communion, 
10,000 Sabbath-school scholars, 55 ordained 
missionaries, 4 medical missionaries, 20 or- 
dained native pastors, 17 other agents, 418 
native agents, and an increase of £2,800 in 
contributions. A new impulse to For- 
eiga Missions has been given by the ladies’ 
movement. A very interesting ladies’ 
meeting was held, presided over by Mrs. 
Prof. Henry Calderwood. Six young men 
from the Medical Hall have just offered 
themselves to the foreign field. The even- 
ing devoted to the missionary cause was 
a grand evening. The secretaries dis- 
tinguished themselves by very brief writ- 
ten reports; but they were all the more 
telling for their brevity. They wisely 
gave the time to the missionaries, seven 
of whom spoke with excellent effect. 
The secretaries did not exceed ten min- 
utes each, The thoroughness with which 
the home interest is worked is evident 
from the fact that only eighteen congrega- 
tions had neglected to contribute to Foreign 
Missions. 





(2.) The question of disestablishment 
has assumed a new and interesting phase 
by a step made in the fyaod of Aber- 
deen of the Established Church. This 
Synod overtured the General Assembly. 


** Whereas the divisions in our Scottish Chris- 
tiavity are viewed with great concern by this 
synod; and whereas disestablishment and dir. 
endowment have been suggested as the only 
course that can be justly and expediently 
adopted in the circumstances ; and whereas this 
synod is of opinion that digestablishment and 
disendowment, as proposed, would be injurious 
to the religious life of the nation; and whereas 
careful inquiry into the whole matter is desir- 
able in the interests of religion and of the rights 
* of the people to the teinds, it is humbly over- 
tured to the General Assembly to take such steps 
as in its wisdom it may seem meet to have the 
whole question investigated by » Royal Commis- 
sion, or otherwise, as the Assembly may deem 
best.” 


This proposal for a Royal Commission ‘of 
investigation is a great step in advance of 
the Established Church. If it should be 
indorsed by the General Assembly it will 
exhibit a disposition to meet the other 
Churches of Scotland half way, which will 
be cordially reciprocated. _ 

It would seem that there is no inconsid- 
erable party in the Established Church ready 
for disestablishment; but they are not will- 
ing to be stripped of all their endowments 
and begin their ecclesiastical life anew in 
poverty. There is no inconsiderable party 
in the Free and U. P. Churches who desire 





to have the Established Churches stripped 
of theirendowments. They remember the 
suffering of their fathers and the history of 
the origin of their Church when they had 
to go forth from the Establishment and in 
poverty and oppression build up their 
churches with no help, but hinderance from 
the authorities, Church and State. They 
are not unwilling. that historic justice 
should be visited upon the Established 
Church. There seems, however, to be a 
still larger party in the Churches not es- 
tablished who are not actuated by the spirit 
of revenge, who feel that it is against the 
interests of Christianity in Scotland that 
the Church of Scotland shou!d be reduced 
to poverty. They recall that the U. P. and 
Free Churches were built up in times of 
great excitement and enthusiasm, when the 
people strained themselves to the utmost to 
build the churches and sustain their heroic 
ministers. They see very clearly that it 
would be impossible for the Established 
Church to do this now in cold blood. Still 
more, they desire the union of the three 
great Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, and 
are not willing to injure seriously the Estab- 
lished Church, which will eventually form 
the largest section of the reunited body. 
They would have her enter into the union 
in her wealth and strength, for the sake of 
the cause of Christ in general. They only 
desire that there should be no sacrifice of 
principle, and that the Free Churches should 
not be compromised by any perilous al- 
liauces with the state. 

The real question has thus become a 
question of disendowment. There are not 
afew in the Established Church who are 
willing to share the endowments and the 
tithes by equitable division; but this would 
violate the principles of the U. P. Church, 
although it would suit no inconsiderable 
portion of the Free Church. There are 
practical difficulties in the way of disendow- 
ment. If these can be solved, disestablish- 
ment is easy. Prof. H. Calderwood, in 
the U. P. Church, and Prof. A. B. Bruce, in 
the Free Church, are the leaders of those 
who would deal generously with the Es- 
tablished Church, 

In the debate on the subject in the U. P. 
Assembly, Professor Calderwood said: 


‘*We seek to emphasize only two points—the 
solemn demand for brotherly regard, and the 
forbearance and generosity of spirit at such a 
time as this in our national history, and the 
need for remembering that the political move- 
ments of our time, advancing quite apart from 
church organization and action, are preparing 
the way for acceptance of religious equality as 
a condition of the civil government of the peo- 
ple.” 


(3°) The Synod completed at this session 


4 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 


the origin of the oldest branch of the United 
Church. On Saturday the Synod adjourned 
in order to attend the unveiling of the monu- 
ment at Gairney Bridge. Here Ebenezer 
Erskine and the father of the secession met 
Dec. 5th, 1738, to constitute the first seces- 
sion Presbytery. An obelisk has been 
erected in this romantic spot, thirty-eight 
feet high, costing $550. It rests upon a 
granite pedestal four feet square and four 
and a half feet high. A large number of 
distinguished divines were present from 
Scotland and the colonies. Prof. Henry 
Calderwood was the first speaker. Dr. 
Scott, the ex-moderatot, Dr. Hutton, the 
present moderator, Professor Graham, of 
Lopdon, and Principal King, of Manitoba, 
with others, took part in the exercises. 

On Sunday evening there was a grand 
jubilee celebration in the U. P. Hall. The 
Rev. Benjamin Martin spoke on the mis- 
sion of the U. P. Church, representing that, 
during the past forty years, £10,000,000 had 
been gathered for mission work, and that 
£48,000 had been raised during the past 
year. TheRev. John Thomson spoke of 
the doctrinal testimony of the Church. 
Principal King, of Canada, gave an eloquent 
address upon the Secession Church and the 
colonies. Professor Calderwood spoke on 
the influence of the secession on the relig- 
ious life of Scotland. Among the notable 
sentences in Mr. Thomson’s speech were the 
following : 


“Surely it is the duty of the Church from time 
to time to adopt its testimony to the higher 
knowledge of revelation that may be reached, 
and to what the age seems most urgently to re- 
quire, Now it seems to us that our Church has 





attended to this duty more adeqnately than any 
other Presbyterian Church in the land.” 


- 


Taz American Home Missionary Society 
(Congregational) held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
in Saratoga. President Seelye, of Amherst Col- 
lege, acted as president. The opening sermon 
was by Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, and the suc- 
ceeding sessions were taken up with addresses 
by representatives of the sister societies (a new 
and happy feature), with papers by Secretary J. 
B. Clark on the work of the past year, and by 
Secretary W. M. Barrows on the Field in the 
South, and with speeches by other friends of the 
Society. The most important matter which 
came up before the Society was its relation to 
the American Missionary Society iu its work in 
the South.. This was settled without a debate, 
by approving the conclusion of the conference 
committee at Springfield, already approved by 
the other society, and by adopting a resolution 
instructing the executive to invite a conference 
at an early day with the Executive Commitice of 
the Association to confer as to the means of 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Springfield Conference. Much interest was 
excited by the reports of special openings among 
Bohemians and Scandinavians, and it was rec- 
ommended that special care be taken to open 
fraternal relations with those Scandinavian 
bodies in this country and in Sweden which have 
lately arisen and which are governed Congrega- 
tionally. A committee of Professor Day, of New 
Haven, Professor Boardman, of Chicago, Dr. 
W. M. Taylor and Dr. H. M. Dexter, was re- 
quested to convey to the brethren in Sweden and 
Norway their personal greetings for our churches. 
Propositions to amend the constitution by 
abolishing all future membership on a money 
basis and having members elected by auxilia- 
ries were defeated. A very considerable progress 
was reported in receipts and work during the 
year, and it was resolved to ask for $50,000 
additional gifts next year. The receipts last 
year were $385,004, an increase of $14,000, not- 
withstanding a decrease of $49,000 from legacies. 
There are 192 more men in the service of the 
society than the previous year, and 123 new 
churches were organized, of which 33 are in 
Dakota, 15 in Michigan, 14 in Nebraska, and 10 
each in Missouri and Washington Territory. 
We publish the salient portions of the report 
of the Committees on Southern Work appointed 
last year to confer with the A. M. A., consisting 
of Drs. Twitchell, Walker and Abbott, and 
Messrs. Barnes and Capen ; 


“ Neither society, inany wise, should recognize or 
countenance caste or color lines ; each, in all its work, 
whether in schools or churches, should proceed 
on @ basis so catholic as to include, on equal terms, 
all classes that can be reached; and all missionary 
work in the South and elsewhere should be carried 
on in such a way as not to intensify or perpetuate 
class or race prejudices. . . . 

“ A geographical line was suggested; but this was 
discarded because both societies are already in the 
same field, and each has work to do that cannot be 
as well done by the other, 

“A division between educational work and the 
planting of churches was suggested; but this was 
discarded, not only, nor chiefly, because it was clear 
that such a division would not be acceptable to 
either the officers or the constituency of the A. M. 
A.; but because it was equally clear to the entire 
committee—including some who before were doubt- 
ful on this point—that the A. M. A. could not sepa- 
rate its schoo] from its church work. They are 
practically and necessarily one work. The school 
1s needed for the church, and the church for the 
school... 

* In our judgment the principal work of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society is church planting in 
the new regions of the West and Southwest, and 
along the lines of immigration, where churches are 
so greatly needed and educational facilities are sub- 
stantially furnished by the state, and where such 
vast tides of population are pouring in, taxing to 
the utmost the energies and resources of our Chris- 
tian churches ; the principal work of the American 
Missionary Association is educational, in the 
Southern States, where emancipation has left so 
large an illiterate population unprovided with 
schouls by the state. . . . 

“There may arise cases where both societies can 
work advantageously in the same local fi€ld; that 
these cases must, however, be exceptional and 
always require previous consultation apd mutual 
agreement, in order to prevent possible collision 
thus awakening prejudice both among the people 
sustaining our great Home Missionary societies and 
the people receiving aid therefrom. . . . 

“In regard to our denominational work in the 
South, your committee fee] it exceedingly important 
that it should be pushed with all vigor; but that our 
contributions for that field should flow mainly 
through the channel of the A. M. A. 

“Your committee feel also that the work of evan- 
gelization cannot be pushed too zealously or too 
self-sacrificingly in the great West and Southwest; 
but that no large proportion of the funds of the A. 
H. M. 8. should be spent on the Southern fields, as 
there is pressing demand in the West and Southwest 
for all and more than can be raised among our 
churches. 

“The work thrown upon us by immigration and 
by emancipation should not divide our denomina- 
tion into two antagonizing wings of the army, each 
with its separate corps of workers in the same fleld, 
and each with its separate collecting agents for the 
same work; but should be carried forward in a spirit 
of loyalty to Christ, to the churches contributing, 











and to the people receiving aid. No jealou sies nor 
unchristian rivalries, fora moment must be allowed. 
The land and the world must see us governed by the 
supreme thought of the-evangelization of this coun- 
try, through the agency of Christian schools and 
churches—the Congregational Churches of America 
being one body of one faith, and laboring to carry 
out the commission of our Lord and Master. 

“* We, therefore, recommend that the Executive 
Committee of this Society be instructed to invite, at 
an early day, the Executive Committee of the 
American Missionary Association to meet with them 
for the purpose of adjusting the mutual relations 
and work of the two societies, in harmony with the 
principles embodied in the report of the Conference 
Committee.” 


....At the recent annual meeting of the Eng- 
lish Church Association, whose province it is to 
watch and fight the encrofchments of Ritualism, 
the chairman charged that the work of the asso- 
ciation had been greatly hindered by the use by 
the bishops of their veto power. Out of eighteen 
complaints made under the Public Worship Act, 
the bishops had vetoed seven, and they had done 
serious injury to the Protestant cause by appoint- 
ing to livings clergymen who were known to be 
hostile to that cause. There were 613 incumbents 
appointed by bishops, who had, in one way or an- 
other, supported the Ritualistic movement, who 
received altogether an amount of £209,057 per 
annum, and who had the care of 1,362,450 souls. 
It was against the bishops they must direct their 
main efforts in the future. It was of very little 
use having anything to do with prosecutions of 
the lower orders of the clergy ; when the gen- 
erals of an army were in mutiny it was of little 
avail to begin by punishing the rank and file. 
If it were really the case that the bishops could 
not be brought within the pale of the law, then 
the Church and the laity were in a state of bond- 
age as complete as that which existed in Romish 
times. The council were not losing time in this 
important matter. They were earnestly delib- 
erating upon it, and before long a course of 
action would be announced. It was said that 
the Prayer Book supported Ritualism ; but it 
had only been so said in recent years. Before 
Pusey it was not so said, But if it could possi- 
bly be shown that it were so, then surely it was 
their duty to hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to that other society, which was endeavor- 
ing to bring the matter to an issue. It had been 
suggested that, in any case, the removal of some 
twenty words from the Prayer Book would settle 
the whole difficulty, and settle it against the 
Ritualists. Another question was that of mixed 
missions, A mixed mission was one in which 
the High Church, the Low Church, the Broad 
Church and the Ritualists took part indiscrimin- 
ately. Tuese were enterprises which the Ritual- 
ists were only too glad to promote and play ® 
prominent part in ; for they gave them a footing 
in other churches, and enabled them to spread 
their dangerous doctrines broadcast ; but if the 
Protestant party meant to be true to their prin- 
ciples, they must let people know that they could 
not work upon the same lines with those who 
were really the enemies of Protestantism. They 
could take no part in these mixed missions ; 
they must let it be known that there were essen- 
tial differences between the Protestants and the 
Ritualists, and that the former could have nothing 
whatever to do with the latter. After the chair- 
man had finished his address, Dr. Gritton read a 
paper on ‘‘ Mixed Missions,” taking the ground 
that true Protestants could not take any part in 
them. The Rev. A. A. Isaacs followed with a 
paper on “ Missions in Rationalistic and Ritual- 
istic Districts.” The curious spectacle was 
offered, he said, of clergymen of the Established 
Church setting themselves up as patrons of the 
theater, frequenting ball-rooms and all manner 
of carnal entertainments, and an even sadder 
spectacle than this was shown in the schisms 
which prevailed within the Church itself. He 
knew of no means by which help might so 
effectually be given as by the formation of lay 
organizations to carry on a counteracting work 
in the parishes in which Romanism and ration- 
alism were rampant. He thought that, while a 
paid staff would be necessary, the missioners 
themselves should be volunteers, and a few 
agents of the society would have no difficulty in 
finding out many who were suffering from the 
present distress, and who would willingly lend 
an ear to and co-operate with the evangelical 
missioners. 


...-The most important action of the General 
Synod of the Reformed (German) Church, held 
recently in Baltimore, was the adoption of the 
report of the Commission on the Liturgy. The 
Commission was appointed in 1881, to prepare a 
“ Liturgy, or Directory of Worship,” suitable to 
the demands of the case and the wants of the 
Church.” The Commission reported that it had 
performed its work. The General Synod ac- 
cepted the report, and voted its approval of the 
“Directory,” as presented, unanimously. It goes 
to the classes for their action, and comes back to 
the General Synod for final adoption. The Rev. 
J. H. Derr criticised the work. He did not like 
its title, “‘A Directory of Worship.” It was 4 
coming down from the name “ Liturgy, or Order 
of Worship.” The rubrics were indefinite, and 
the book lacked positive tone. To adopt it would 
be to gu back a hundred years, 
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DOMESTIC. 


Tue Republican National Convention met in 
Chicago on Tuesday, June 3d, and elected the 
Hon. John R. Lynch, a colored Mississippian, 
temporary chairman over ex-Senator Powell 
Clayton, of Arkansas, by a vote of 430 to 388. 
On Wednesday General John B. Henderson, of 
Missouri, was made permanent President of the 
Convention. The day was devoted chiefly to 
committee work. In the morning session of 
Thursday the platform was presented and 
adopted. After the proper introduction, and 
allusions to General Garfield and President Ar- 
thur, the platform presents the following planks : 


“*Itis the first duty of a good Government to pro- 
tect the rights and promote the interests of its own 
people. The largest diversity of industry is most 
productive of general prosperity and of the comfort 
and independence ofthe people. We therefore de- 
mand that the imposition of duties on foreign im- 
ports shall be made, not for revenue only, but that, 
in raising the requisite revenues for the Govern- 
ment, such daties shall be so levied as to afford se- 
curity to our diversified industries and protection to 
the rights and wages of the laborer, to the end that 
active and intelligent labor, as wel) as capital, may 
have its just reward and the laboring man his fall 
share in the national prosperity. Against the so- 
called economic system of the Democratic Party, 
which would degrade our labor to the foreign stand- 
ard, we enter our earnest protest. The Demo- 
cratic Party has failed completely to relieve the peo- 
ple of the burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise 
reduction of the surplus. The Republican Party 
pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff, 
and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious anJ in- 
discriminate process of horizontal reduction, but by 
such methods as will retieve the tax-payer without 
injuring the labor or the great productive interests 
of the country. We revegnize the importance of 
sheep husbandry in the United States, the serious 
depression which it is now experiencing, and the 
danger threatening its future prosperity ; and we 
therefore respect the demands of the representatives 
of this important agricultural interest for a readjust- 
ment of duty upon foreign wool, in order that such 
industry shall have full and adequate protection. 

“We have always recommended the best money 
known to the civilized world, and we urge tha} an 
effort be made to unite aj] commercial nations in the 
establishment of an international standard which 
shall fix for all the relative value of gold and silver 
colmage. 

© The regulation of commerce with foreign nations 
and between the states is one of the most impor- 
tant prerogatives of the Genera] Government, and 
the Republican Party distinctly announces its pur- 
pose to support such legislation as will fully and 
emMciently carry out the constitational power of Con- 
gress over inter-state commerce. The principle of 
the public regulation of railway corporations is a 
wise and salutary one for the protection of all classes 
of the people, and we favor legislation that shall pre- 
vent unjust discrimination and excessive charges 
for transportation, and that shall secure to the 
people and to the railways alike the fair and equal 
protection of the laws. 

** We favor the establishment of a nationa] bureau 
of labor, the enforcement of the eight-hour law, a 
wise and judicious system of general education by 
adequate appropriation from the national revenues 
wherever the same is needed. 

** We believe that everywhere the protection to a 
citizen of American birth must be secured to citizers 
by American adoption, and we favor the settlement 
of national differences by international arbitra- 
tion, 

“The Republican Party, having its birth in a ha- 
tred of slave labor, and in a desire that all men may be 
free and equal}, is unalterably opposed to placing 
our working menv incompetition with any form of 
servile Jabor, whether at home or abroad. In this 
spirit we denounce the importation of contract la- 
bor, whether from Europe or Asia, as an offense 
against the apirit of American institutions, and we 
pledge ourselves to sustain the present law reatrict- 
ing Chinese immigration and to provide such fur- 
ther legislation as is necessary to carry out its pur- 

poses. : 

“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously be- 
gun under Republican administration, should be 
completed by the further extension of the reformed 
system, already established by law, to all the grades 
of the service to which it 18 applicable. The spirit 
and purpose of the reform should be observed in all 
executive appointments, and all laws at variance 
with the objects of existing reformed legislation 
should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to 
free institutions which lurk in the power of official 
patronage may be wisely and effectively avoided. 

“The public lands are the heritage of the people 
ofthe United States, and should be reserved as far 
as possible for small holdings by actue] settlers. 
We are opposed to the acquisition of large tracts of 
these lands by corporations or individuals, espe- 
cially where such holdings are in the hands of non- 
resident aliens, and we will endeavor to obtain such 
legislation as will tend to correct this evil. 

“* We demand of Congress the speedy forfeiture of 
all land grants which have lapsed by reason of non- 
compliance with acts of incorporation in all cases 
where there hasbeen no attempt in good faith to 
perform the conditions of such grants. 

“ The grateful thanks of the American people are 
due to the Union soldiers and sailors of the late War, 
and the Republican Party stands pledged to suitable 
pensions for all who were disabled, and for the wid- 
Ows and orphans of those who died in the War. The 
Republican Party also pledges itseif to the repeal of 
the limitation contained in the arréars act of 1879, 80 
that all invalid soldiers shall share alike, and ‘their 
pensions shall begin with the date of disability-or 

discharge, and not with the date of the application, 


“The Republican Party favors a policy which 
shall keep us from entangling alliances with foreign 
nations, and which shall give the right to expect 
that foreign nations shall refrain from meddling in 
American affairs—the policy which seeks peace 
and can trade with all powers, but especially with 
those of the western hemisphere. 

“ We demand the restoration of our Navy to its 
old-time strength and efficiency, that it may in any 
sea protect the rights of American citizens and the 
interests of American commerce, and we call upon 
Congress to remove the burdens under which Ameri- 
can shipping has been depressed, 80 that it may 
again be true that we have a commerce which leaves 
no sea unexplored and a Navy which takes no law 
from superior force. 

“* Resolved, That appointments by the President to 
offices in the territories should be made from the 
bona fide citizens and residents of the territories 
which they are to serve, 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to enact 
such laws as shall promptly and effectually suppress 
the system of polygamy within our territory, and di- 
vorce the politica] from the ecclesiastical power of 
the so-called Mormon Church, and that the law so 
enacted should be rigidly enforced by the civil 
authorities, if possible, and by the military, if need 
be. 

“The people of the United States, in their organ- 
ized capacity, constitute a nation, and not a mere 
confederacy of states. The National Government 
is supreme within the sphere of its national duty ; 
but the states have reserved rights which should be 
faithfully maintained. Each should be guarded with 
jealous care, so that the harmony of our system of 
government may be preserved and the Union be 
kept inviolate. The perpetuity of our institutions 
rests upon the maintenance of a free ballot, an hon- 
est count and correct returns. We denounce the 
fraud and violence practiced by the Democracy in 
Southern States, by which the will of the voter is 
defeated, as dangerous to the preservation of free 
institutions; and we solemnly arraign the Demo- 
cratic Party as being the guilty recipient of the 
fruits of such fraud and violence. 

“We extend to the Republicans of the South, 
regardless of their former party affiliations, our 
cordial sympathy, and pledge to them our most 
earnest efforts to promote the passage of such leg- 
islation as will secure to every citizen, of whatever 
Tace or color, the full and complete recognition, 

possession, and exercise of all civil and political 
rights.” 
In the evening session of Thursday the names 
of James G. Blaine, Chester A. Arthur, George 
F, Edmunds, John A. Logan, John Sherman, 
Joseph R. Hawley, Robert T. Lincoln and W. 
T. Sherman were presented for the Presidential 
nomination, The balloting began on Friday 
with 819 delegates present, and 410 votes neces- 
sary toa choice, There were four ballots cast: 


FIRST BALLOT. 

POG, TOMB iad cicvcicecesisvctictts veces” BBA 
Cuester A. Arthur....... Cos ccovececcqocoecccese 278 
George F. — been 0196006necengneee seoenens 93 
SORE Di EAs 60088 Secbdss eiveveisticcdeWSeeed 6345 
John gherman. PO Hr ernpaannr Fry poets 
tt ic dkrcenbecstecinasesdevtebam bans 18 
EE ee IN ss bv.cdbncdedudeevebes codeace 

oe ie SN tka ak been nstesdtinpescnsdabaone 2 


SECOND BALLOT. 
James G. Blaine.... 
Chester A, Arthur.. 
George F, Edmund 
d ohn A, Logan..... 
John Sherman... 









28 
Joseph R. Hawley.. 18 
Robert T. Lincoin............ 4 
 . eee Maya: 2 

THIRD BALLOT. 

in iictintivesdaneensesumemsieadl 875 
ST ie I dintd 0s Gageseekesséuesioobasnenn 274 
Ss ME sicecccessssnedeseosestoos rade 69 
John A. Logan....... Oreererececercoeeseeeseosnes 53 
SIS ettas” 1 sh0c60600d0esseunbnnceual 25 
Joseph R. Hawley TIISITICIT LT TTT Te 18 
BENG Ma MIE 000. 9000 0s ccesccccocesennesecons 8 
Wee SE ordsGeunkowsases  sancdecksauseraras 2 


George F. Edmund 
John A. Logan..... 
Joseph R. Hawley. 
Robert T. Lincoln, 
At the end of the third ballot a motion was 
made to adjourn iu the interest of the anti- 
Blaine men. This was lost by 450 nays, and the 
victory was virtually won by James G. Blaine. 
The fourth ballot gave hima majority of 182 
votes, and the nomination was afterward made 
unanimous. The evening session of Friday was 
the last session of the Convention. With little 
excitement, John A. Logan was nominated for 
Vice-President by acclamation, 


.-Tbe quiet village of Hammonton, New 
Jersey, was greatly excited last week over 
the discovery of the bodies of twenty-one 
children buried in a small plot of ground 
attached to a sanitarium called the Nivison 
Home, under the supervision of Miss 
8. 8. Nivison. An examination by the doctors 
brought to light the information that, out of 
twenty-three babies sent to the Home within the 
past few months, only two are now alive. An 
explanation of the absence of the ~thers was 
found when the physicians were led into the 
yard and twenty-one bodies exhumed. ‘The 
bodies lay in soap boxes and barrels at the bottom 
of a deep trench. Upon the inquiry for the 
certificates of death the physicians were told 
that at the death of each unfortunate, without 
communication to the county authorities, the 
little ones were buried in such empty boxes as 
could be found..,,.Phe case has been placed in the 


“Contesting delegations were admitted to the 
Convention, each of the contestants being allowed 








half a vote, 





hands of Prosecuting Attorney Joseph Thomp- 
son, | 

..The Senate, on Monday of last week, 
passed bills providing for the collection of sta- 
tistics of marriage and divorce, for the repres- 
sion of the opium traffic, avd to establish a 
forest reservation on the headwaters of the 
Missouri River, and Ciark’s Forks, on the Co- 
lumbia River. On Tuesday bills were passed 
granting an annual leave of absence, with pay, 
to the letter carriers, and regulating the pay- 
ment of bills of exchange. The Senate was not 
in session on Wednesday and Thursday. A peti- 
tion was presented on Friday from citizens of 
Kansas, praying that General Fremont be placed 
on the retired list. A bill was introduced to 
abolish the Court of Claims. There was no 
session on Saturday. 


..--In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, the Legislative Appropriation 
bill was amended and passed. On Tuesday a 
bill was passed to prevent the unlawful occu- 
pancy of the public lands. On Wednesday the 
Oregon Central land grant forfeiture bill was 
passed, and on Thursday the California and 
Oregon land grant forfeiture bill was passed. 
On Saturday a bill was passed determining the 
jurisdiction of United States Circuit Courts. 
The General Deficiency appropriation bill was 
reported. Bills to repeal the Civil Service act 
were reported adversely. The consideration of 
the bill repealing the Pre-emption and Timber 
Culture laws was begun, 


. General O. E,. Babcock, private secretary 
of General Grant, during the latter’s Presidency, 
wag drowned on June 2d in Mosquito Inlet, off 
the coast ef Florida. He had been for some 
time lighthouse inspector for the 5th District. 

--The Independent Republicans, of New 
York, are calling a meeting for consultation. 
It will be held in New York, on June 17th. 


.. John ©, Eno, the defaulting bank presi- 
dent, is still held in Quebec, 





FOREIGN. 


..It is telegraphed from London that the 
report which has been gaining currency that the 
preparations for a military expedition to Khar- 
tim had ceased, has been semi-officially denied. 
It is asserted that active efforts continue to be 
made to get everything in readiness, The expe- 
dition, it is said, will be en roule by July 28th. A 
committee composed of Major-General Fielding, 
Quartermaster-General Harrison, Colonel Ham- 
ilton and Commissary-General Young has been 
ordered to meet at Aldershot to report upon 
schemes for providing a water-supply for the 
army while operating in the desert. Orders 
have been sent to Cairo to station the whole 
Egyptian army under General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
at intervals between Assan and Wady Halfa. 
Late bills drawn by General Gordon on the 
Government have reached Cairo, but no letters. 
It is suspected that the letters, which must in all 
probability have been dispatched, have been in- 
tercepted by men in the pay of certain officials 
at Cairo, who are secretly trying to thwart the 
action of the English, The Government has 
decided against the employment of Turkish 
troops in the Sidan, and all negotiations with 
the Porte looking toward this will at once ter- 
minate, Nightly attacks are being made on 
Sdakim b n Digma’s Arabs, Colonel Ste- 
phenson has asked the English Government for 
pores to send a force of cavalry to Siakim 

© clear the environs. Aman who has arrived 
at Wady Halfa from Dongola reports that Khar- 
tim is strongly fortified, and that there 1s an 
abundance of wheat in the town. The Nile is 
rising rapidly, and the rebels, fearing the arrival 
of an army rom Cairo, are about to retire to 
Kordofan. Earl Granville and M, Waddington, 
the French Minister, have agreed upon the basis 
of the conference upon tian affaire, and the 
terms of the agreement have been a to 
the Powers. ey affirm the principle of the 
temporary occupation of Egypt by England, to 
which, however, no limit is fixed, and propose 
an international coutrol of the Powers to audit 
the whole system of revenue and expenses of 
England recognizes the suzerain rights 
of the Porte throughout all Egypt, including the 
Sadan, and France formally abandons all ¢ 
to a dual control. 
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BLAINE AND LOGAN. 





Tas Lypepsnpent will not support the 
tacket nominated at Chicago. It commands 
neither our enthusiasm nor our convictions. 
Our convictions were not transferred by 
Powell Clayton, with his droveof Arkansas 
delegates. Our enthusiasm is not kindled by 
gush and dash and ‘‘magnetism.” The 
level head and downright conscience of 
the Republican Party demand devotion to 
principle. Devotion to party is not 
enough. 

We love the Republican Party and are 
proud of its history. It has saved the na- 
tion. It has liberated the slave. It has paid a 
third of the national debt. It has restored our 
currency. It has reformed our civil service. 
It has recovered harmony between North and 
South. But a party must stand on its 
present record and not on its past history, 
“The Republican. Party is worth nothing to 
us except as it continues to represent prin- 
ciples and reform. If it ceases to do this, 
the quiet, earnest patriots to whom we 
speak cannot be coaxed to keep swinging 
its banners. When it is dead they will bury 
it. That is what must be done with 
corpses. 

Blaine and Logan are 


t comrades. They 
were the two most 


nable candidates 





before the Convention, and it was natural 
that they should combine and conquer. 
They represent the self-seeking, dema- 
gogical element, which uses a party for 
personal preferment. No one suspects 
them of an earnest desire for a single re- 
form. They are not known as advocates of a 
pure civil service, of frugal expenditures 
of the public funds, or of the purification 
of political methods. On the other hand, 
they have the reputation of being shrewd 
Their 
chosen, eager friends, who have engineered 


and unscrupulous party dictators. 


their success, have been the star-routers 
of the West and the bummers of the East, 
whom Mr. Arthur flung away when he be- 
We have no heart to go 
into Mr. Blaine’s personal record; but we 


came President. 


regard it as not that of a man who is fit to 
be the candidate of the Republican Party. 
We can advise no vote for men who repre- 
sent not the conscience of our party, but 
the profits or the prejudices of its camp- 
followers. 


Do we, then, advise our readers to vote 
the Democratic or some third party ticket? 
By no means; for we are not yet forced to 
believe that the Republican Party has sunk 
to the level of its ticket or its platform. 
What there is of conscience and intelligence 
in the party repudiates its anti-Chinese 
treason to the Declaration of Independence, 
its eight hour quackery and its bimetallism. 
With some excellent platitudes the platform 
is the work of a demagogue and not of a 
statesman. It befits its candidates. 

But we have no desire to go over to the 
Democratic Party with all its history of 
shame and blunder. For we are loath to 
believe the Republican Party dead. We 
prefer to believe it is sick, It may 
recover. Meanwhile a defeat may give it a 
shock which will purge it of some bad 
humors and reinvigorate ‘its enfeebled 
If some power could give the 
Democrats grace to nominate a respecta- 
ble candidate, like Bayard or Cleve- 
land, they would make the election of 
Blaine impossible. We understand that 
Mr. Blaine’s campaign will be conducted 
with all the which shrewd- 
ness and money can command; that it will 
be unsurpassed for its noise, fire, enthu- 
siasm, processions and torchlights; that it 
will exhaust every device of the most ac- 
complished traders and manipulators of 
votes; and yet we believe it will fail. The 
ticket may carry some Western States by 
tremendous majorities; but a good Demo- 
cratic candidate will sweep New York by 
a majority almost like that of Cleveland 
two years ago, and Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire would follow. 
We said before the Convention that Mr. 
Blaine could not be elected. We were not 
making threats then; now we add that he 
ought not to be elected. The conscience 
of the true Republicans, who love its faith 
more than its fishes, will surely defeat its 
unworthy ticket, either by refusing to give 
their votes to its candidate, or by transfer- 
ring their votes to the Democratic ticket, or, 
possibly, to a third ticket not yet provided 
for. 

But, meanwhile, we beg Republicans not 
to forget the long love they have given to 
their party. The party must be saved in 
spite of itself. We may refuse for once to 
vote for our ticket. We may even vote for 
a Democratic President, for we carry our 
sovereignty under our owm hat; but we 
must do our best to elect good Republican 
governors,’ representatives and senators. 
We are the best sort of Republicans when 
we hold fast to our principles and refuse to 
vote for our party’s anfit candidates. But 


principles. 


vigor 





the party must be kept in good heart, and 
ready for braver work along grand lines of 
reform not yet achieved. We have made 
excellent progress these last ten years 
toward a civil service which shall be taken 
out of politics; but much more is to be 
done. The equal rights of four races—white, 
black, red and yellow—are under the care of 
the Republican Party, and must be pro- 
vided for by much state and some national 
legislation. Questions of education, home 
protection and temperance must and will 
come more and more into politics, and for 
their right settlement the Republican Party 
is quite as much concerned as for devel- 
oping the sheep husbandry of Ohio, or 
for establishing 4 standard of bimetallism. 
Because we stand for the principles and 
the old genius of the Republican Party, we 
withhold our support from the Chicago 
ticket. 


=. ——-—- 


THE INDEPEN DENTS’ OPPORTU- 
NITY. 





WE are glad to publish in these editorial 
columns the following communication, re- 
ceived just as we go to press, from Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson : 

To THE Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Lam desired by Tue INDEPENDENT to express 
my opinion as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued by Independent Republicans at the present 
time. That opinion is very simple. I do not, 
indeed, see how there can be more than one 
opinion—namely, that, in the words of Mr, 
Sumner’s celebrated dispatch, they should 
‘stick "—stick to their principles, even if they 
leave the party they have loved so long. To the 
present writer, at least, such a separation is no 
easy thing, he having been actively concerned, 
from the beginning, in its campaigns and its 
victories, and never having before separated 
himeelf from any important nomination. To 
the party itself such a change of position on 
the part of one bumble member isa trifle. But 
if it turns out that such an individual experi- 
ence is to be multiplied by hundreds and thou- 
sands, it constitutes a power before which the 
strongest party on earth may go down. 

Either the nomination of Mr. Blawwe fairly 
represents the Republican Party of té-day, or it 
does not. If it does not, the nomination should 
be defeated and set aside, as the mere dictation 
of the Chicago galleries. If it does fairly repre- 
sent the party, then the nomination should be 
defeated and the party with it. There is no es- 
cape from the alternative. It is not merely that 
all the system of spoils and of machine-politics, 
against which reformers have so long been con- 
tending, is incarnated in Mr. Blaine; it is not 
merely that his own record is so faulty ; but he 
differs from other statesmen in this, that the 
possession of office has taught him nothing. 
High office usually makes men wiser and more 
dignified, Mr. Arthur being a striking instance 
of this. High office only makes Mr. Blaine more 
sensational and more unscrupulous, His “ spir- 
ited foreign policy” was but a second-hand Eng- 
lish “‘ Jingoism,” with this great difference that, 
whereas Lord Beaconsfield, when about to pick 
a quarrel], at least sent men of some character to 
do it, Mr, Blaine put the most dehcate negotia- 
tions by preference into the hands of dishonest 
adventurers, That in this respect he has, even 
to this day, learned nothing, is shown by the 
representative whom he put forward to be tem- 
porary chairman of the National Convention. 

Nor is the case helped by the addition of 
General Logan’s name. He, too, is so thorough- 
ly identified with the worst aspects of machine- 
politics that it is thought necessary to ~say, in 
nominating him, that he is to sweep the soldier 
vote, and especially that of the “Grand Army 
of the Republic.” As one of the members of 
that body, and one of those who took part in 
introducing it into the Eastern States, I protest 
against the insult thus implied. Its members 
are not sheep, to be thus transferred in a body. 
If there is anything which the best friends of the 
association have been, for years, successfully ac- 
complishing, it is the entire separation of that 
order from politics. General Logan was a good 
soldier, but no better than a dozen others whom 
the Republicans themselves have mercilessly 
voted down. His efforts to secure unlimited 
pension bills have been, in the opinion of many 
soldiers, an injury t6 that class. These. bills 
have been promoted, to a vast -extent; by pen- 
sion agents; and I am satisfied that they have 
been, among the colored soldiers, who most need 
the pensions, almost an unmixed evil. Where 
one man has really obtained money by their 
means, ten have been led to'tieglect their own 
pursuits and to rely on the Government instead 
of themselves. Nothing is more pitiful to me 
than the lecters I receive from men who have 
not the ghost of a chance or a claim, and yet are 





encouraged by agents to pay them money, year 
by year, in this hopeless and demoralizing pur- 
suit. So far as the late pension bills are con- 
cerned, the politicians who have supported them 
have deserved nothing of the soldiers. 

These are sume of the reasons why many men 
now refuse support to the Republican nomina- 
tion. Whatare those men to do? It is plain 
what they are todo. Hold meetings, organize, 
make their statement and stand up to be 
counted. The Independents may be strong or 
weak in the nation at large ; but it happens that, 
in the doubtful states, New York and Massachu- 
setts, they are strong. Their strength is the op- 
portunity of the Democratic Party. We say 
that this party has always blundered. But 
whatever mistakes it makes in Congress, it has 
been made by adversity, wise in one respect, at 
least, that it puts up clean men for President. 
McClellan, Greeley, Hancock, all these were 
men of bigh personal character ; Tilden himself 
was nominated on his record as a reformer in 
New York, and won from the Republican Party 
sach supporters as Adams and Lodge. Why is 
it impossible that the Democratie Party should 
covtinue the line of such men? Already one of 
their ablest Massachusetts leaders, Mr. J. E- 
Fitzgerald, has cautioned them, when they go to 
Chicago, not to let their nomination, also, be 
dictated by a mob. Let this advice be heeded, 
and that party is within sight of victory. Be- 
tween Blaine and Cleveland. for instance, no 
really Independent Republican can hesitate ; and 
it is the duty of these Independents so to empha- 
size this fact that the blindest Democrat shall 
see it. But this cannot be done by expressing 
vague preferences; they must organize; they 
must work ; they must leave their ships behind 
them. Should the Democratic Party also prove 
faithless, the further course is plain ; to found a 
new party and let it grow as the Liberty Party 
grew, until it controls the nation. 

Boston, Mass. 
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NO CASTE IN CONGREGATIONAL- 
I 


As this is equally the cry of all, we may 
agree that nobody wants any color caste in 
the Congregational churches. Yet the or- 
ganization of some churches in the South, 
which evidently wished to have as little as 
possible to do with the colored people, and 
a proposition to have the American Mission- 
ary Association confine its work to colored 
schools and churches, while the American 
Home Missionary Society, with its charter as 
big as the country, should come in and take 
the field wherever an: opening could be 
found to establish churches among the 
whites, produced a widespread anxiety lest 
Congregationalism should be pushed in the 
South faster than the field was prepared for 
such churches as would be true to the 
principle of equal brotherhood in Christ. 
It was felt that the establishment on 
the ground of one society working only 
for blacks, and another only for whites, 
could only tend to draw the color line hard 
and fast, whatever protests. against it 
might be made; and some of the mission- 
aries and officers of the American Missionary 
Association offered their protests against 
another body coming in to occupy their 
field or share their appeal to the churches 
for this work in the South. 

It was in view of these facts that first 
both societies made the preliminary agree- 
ment that they would not support any 
church in the South which should refuse to 
receive either race, or to join in fraternal 
relations, in councils and associations with 
churches of their vicinity, of whatever 
color. To settle the further question 
whether two societies should work on the 
same ground, one for whites and the otber 
for blacks, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed last year at the meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society to confer as to 
the Southern work with a committee of the 


. American Missionary Association, The con- 


clusions of that committee have been for six 
months before the public. They recognized 
that the chief work of the American 
Home Missionary Society should be in the 
West, and that of the American Missionary 
Association at the South; that there might 
be exceptional cases where they might oc- 
cupy the same local fields, but. that this 
should never bedone with previous mutual 
agreement; that in so far as they do 
occupy the same territory they would do 
well to work through the same superinten- 
dent, both as a matter of economy and to pre- 
vent the hardening of caste lines; and also 
that, where already they are in the same 
local fields, such transfers should be made 
as would be in harmony with these princi- 
ples. ‘The A. M. A. immediately accepted 
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the result, and in one notable case refused 
to give aid to a colored church in Northern 
Texas, in a town where the A. H. M. 8. al- 
ready had a white church, referring 
the request to that society, and at the 
same time stiggesting that the work started 
by the A. H. M. 8. in another Southern city 
should be transferred to the A. M. A., which 
had previously occupied the ground. Little 
progress was made, however, because the 
officers of the A. H. M. 8. did not feel au- 
thorized to adopt the recommendations of 
the Springfield Conference until they had 
been adopted by the annual meeting of the 
society. 

This meeting was held in Saratoga last 
week, and the committee of five presented 


a unanimous report of their conference 


with the committee of the A.M. A. This 
report not only embodies the result reached 
at Springfield, but explains the reasons 
which led toit. It is very clear against all 
show of the caste spirit; says that the chief 
field of one society is the West and of the 
other the South, corresponding to the two 
conditions of immigration and emancipa- 
tion which they have to meet; that denom- 
inational work should be pushed in the 
South, but that ‘ contributions for that field 
should flow mainly through the channel of 
the A. M. A,” and closes by instructing the 
executive committee of the A. H. M. 8. to 
invite the executive committee of the 
A. M. A. to aconference at an early date 
to adjust their mutual work. 


What the result of such a conference 
would be we may forecast with some cer- 
tainty. Those parts of Texas and Florida 
which are now controlled by immigration 
should probably pass into the undisputed 
possession of the A. H. M.S. as, for the 
same reason, Missouri, a Western rather 
than a Southern State, has already done. 
The rest of the South will remain under 
the care of the A. M. A., and in such cases 
as Atlanta the work of the A. H. M. 8. 
should be transferred to the A. M. A., which 
has long done a great work among the 
colored people of the city. On the other 
hand, the A. M. A., ought not to be support- 
ing churches of colored people in Kansas, 
where the A. H. M. 8. has preoccupied the 
ground. The A. M. A. must be willing to 
labor for the white people, where it occupies 
the ground, as well as for the colored, just 
as fast as they can be persuaded to grant 
equal religious rights to all. That this is a 
slow work is-evident, even under the most 
favorable conditions. Even good Dr. 
Goodell, of St. Louis, has said that the 
colored people not only prefer to be by them- 
selves, but that it is better that they should 
—a sentiment which aids little in breaking 
down the bars of caste. At the council at 
which the North Texas Association was 
organized there was one colored pastor 
present, Mr. Roberts, of Paris. He was 
not invited by one of the white ministers 
to join the association. Mr. Johnson, pas- 
tor of the white church in Paris, told him 
he had better not join, as it would make 
trouble. But before the meeting of the 
Association in April last, friends wrote Mr. 
Roberts, advising him that he ought not to 
consent to stand one side, but should claim 
fellowship, and if necessary, make an issue 
on the point. This his church voted to do. 
When this was known to the white church 
in Paris, its members declared that they 
would withdraw from the Association if 
the colored church and pastor were ad- 
mitted, and another white church was 
ready to do the same. It was only by the 
excellent work of Secretary Barrows and 
Superintendent Doe, who met Mr. John- 
son’s church in Paris and labored faithfully 
with it, that it could be persuaded to with- 
draw its objection at the last moment. 
Meanwhile the colored church was kept 
waiting, and was not admitted until the 
last day of the meeting. It was a great 
victory; but it shows that, even in the 
most favorable places, much care is re- 
quired if we are not to add another caste 
Church in the South. 


The whole tone of the Saratoga meeting 
last week was against pushing a white work 
in the South at any risk either of equal 
fellowship with the colored brethren or of 
interference with the American Missionary 
Association’s work. It may be understood 
that the latter. society, except in special 
cases, is entrusted with the nurture of Con- 
gregational churches in the South for both 


races; and it must be. supported in this 
labor. The Home Missionary Society has 
a larger if less difficult field in the West and 
Southwest, and should receive all the ad- 
vance in contributions it asks for. Visitors 
at Saratoga would hardly observe the 
gravity of the questions raised at Saratoga, 
for the conclusions were reached without 
discussion and by unanimous vote; but 
there was much repressed feeling, which 
called for admirable self-restraint. The 
conclusion will give satisfaction to those 
who care more for solid religious recon- 
struction than for a showy denominational 
expansion. The slower way is the better 
as well as the faster in the end. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


In regard to the tariff question, the 
Chicago Convention says: 

“The largest diversity of industry is most 
productive of general prosperity and of the 
comfort and independence of the people. We, 
therefore, demand that the imposition of duties 
on foreign imports shal] be made, not for reve- 
nue only, but that, in raising the requisite rev- 
enues for the Government, such duties shall be 
so levied as to afford security to our diversified 
industries and protection to the rights and 
wages of the laborer, to the end that active and 
intelligent labor, as well as capital, may have its 
just reward, and the laboring man his full share 
in national prosperity.” 

This means that the Republican Party is 
in favor of a tariff for protection as well as 
for revenue, and, if in power, will so levy 
duties as to secure both results. There is 
no doubt about the attitude of the party in 
regard to this vital question. 

In regard to Civil Service Reform the 
Convention speaks as follows: 

‘The reform of the civil service, auspiciously 
begun under Republican administration, should 
be completed by the further extension of the 
reform system, already established by law, to all 
the grades of the service to which it is applica- 
ble. The spirit and purpose of the reform 
should be observed in all executive appoint- 
ments, and all laws at variance with the objects 
of existing reformed legislation should be re- 
pealed, to the end that the danger to free insti- 
tutions, which lurks in the power of official pa- 
tronage, may be wisely and effectively avoided.” 
We say Amen most heartily to this resolu- 
tion; and if the people want ‘to have its 
principles carried into practical effect, then 
they should keep the Government in Re- 
publican hands. 

The Convention also declares ‘that it is 
the duty of Congress to enact such laws as 
shall promptly and effectually suppress the 
system of polygamy within our territory, 
and divorce the political from the ecclesi- 
astical power of the so-called Mormon 
Church, and that the law, so enacted, 
should be rigidly enforced by the civil au- 
thorities if possible, and by the military if 
need be.” This sounds as if the Conven- 
tion meant business on this subject. Mor- 
mon polygamy is the common disgrace of 
the whole country, and it is high time that 
it was suppressed by law enough effectual- 
ly to do the work. 

The platform of the Convention favors 
‘a wise and judicious system of genera] 
education by adequate appropriation from 
the national revenues wherever the same is 
needed,” We thoroughly approve of the 
principle here announced. Education 
contributes to make good citizens and in- 
telligent voters; and there is no good rea- 
son why the general Government should 
not co-operate with the several states in 
furnishing ample facilities for this purpose. 

Such are some of the good points in the 
Republican platform adopted by the Chi- 
cago Convention. We are sorry, however, 
to say that there are some things in the 
platform which are by no means as good. 
The manner in which the Convention deals 
with the silver question is upon its face a 
studious evasion, alike cowardly and false 
to the general sentiment of the Republican 
Party, and designed not to give offense to 
the silver men. The resolution on this sub- 
ject is a mere platitude that means noth- 
ing, or rather anything that one chooses to 
have it mean. It was not intended. to for- 
mulate any doctrine as to the coinage of 
silver dollars, but was intended to be a 
mere dodge, and, as such, a simple bid for 
votes. 

No one can mistake the design of what 
the Convention says in regard to the Chinese 
question.. The object is to, win yoves in 








the Pacific States, and for this purpose the 


Convention not only indorses the present 
anti-Chinese laws, but pledges the party 
‘to provide such further legislation as is 
necessary to carry out its purposes.” The 
Convention, in a word, makes" the Répub- 
lican Party the ‘indorser of a wholly un- 
necessary, inexpedient, foolish and unjust 
law, and pledges the party to made the law 
still worse, if needful, to secure its end. We 
denounce every word of the utterance and 
hold the whole of it in absolute contempt 
and abhorrence, 

What the Convention says about ‘the 
eight-hour law” is the sheerest buncombe to 
catch the votes of the so-called labor re- 
formers. The law was originally passed 
for purely political purposes, and is now 
indorsed for the same reason. 

Some things in the platform we like and 
others we decidedly dislike. Taken as a 
whole, it is far too long and wordy, and is 
not, by any means, the best possible exhibit 
of the great principles that have been the 
glory and strength of the Republican Party. 
Tf it had used half the words contained in 
it, omitting some things, and specifying 
others not mentioned, it would have been 
a much better platform with which to go 
before the people in the pending campaign. 
Fortunately, the Republican Party, in its his- 
tory for the last twenty-five years is its own 
plattorm, and will be mainly judged by that 
history, rather than by the pronunciamento 
of any convention, especially if it consists 
largely of platitudes, dodges and clap- 
trap. 
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APPARITIONS. 


We are greatly pleased at the opening, 
in The Nineteenth Century, of a discussion of 
what is called telepathy. As telegraphy means 
writing at a distance, so telepathy means feel- 
ing at a distance the impulse of another 
mind through channels as yet unrecognized. 
It includes such cases as when one gets an 
unaccountable impression that a friend is 
dying, or that one is wanted, which proves 
to be correct. The Society of Psychical Re- 
search, in England, is carefully investigat- 
ing the subject, and is likely, at least, to 
find out whether such phenomena are mere 
accident. 

There are two forms which telepathic 
phenomena assume. One is that of simple 
thought transference, or mind-reading, 
which now may be accepted as an ascer- 
tained power, under the control of scien- 
tific experiment. In a mesmeric or hypnot- 
ic condition, and, indeed, without it, abun- 
dant experiments have shown that impres- 
sions or ideas can be easily transferred 
from one mind to another by an act of will. 
Quite parallel to this are those sudden, un- 
expected cases where an impression from 
one mind passes suddenly to another, as 
a sort of presentiment or apparition. 

But before concluding that these phe- 
nomena are anything more than a mere 
coincidence it is necessary to find out what 
is their number as compared with such 
impressions which prove to be only illu- 
sions. The Society of Psychical Research 
is investigating this subject. It not only 
asks for authenticated cases of such coinci- 
dences, but it asks whether people are in 
the habit of seeing such apparitions or 
experiencing such presentiments as prove 
baseless. It is found that there is no such 
abundance of these unconfirmed appari- 
tions as to make it possible that the nu- 
merous cases in which they are contirmed 
should be accidental coincidences. If the 
coincidence is merely accidental there ought 
to be a thousand cases in which the impres- 
sion comes to one in which it proves true. 
But such is not the case. 

The.writers in The Nineteenth Century 
treat not at all of apparitions of the dead, 
but only of the living. Corresponding to 
the powers of the mind, the senses, the 
emotions, the intellect and the will, there 
occur cases of impressions from a distance 
in these various departments. 

Take first the senses, The wife of Arthur 
Severn, the distinguished landscape painter, 
woke at seven o’clock with a start, feeling 
a hard blow on the: mouth, and with a dis- 
tinct sense of being cut and bleeding on the 
under ‘lip. She seized her. handkerchief 
and put it to her mouth as she sat up in 
bed, and was surprised on taking it away 
to find that it was not bleeding. She con- 
cluded slie had been dreaming. At break- 








fast. her husband, who had been out for 


an early Aail, appeared, with a bad 
cut on the lip made at that hour by the 
tiller, which had struck him in a squall... A 
case of transferred emotion ig that of the 
Rev, J. M. Wilson, headmaster of Clifton 
College, a senior-wrangler and. a distin- 
guished mathematician. When in good 
health, one evening, while a student in 
Cambridge, he suddenly felt ill, trembled 
with a sort of fright, thought he wasdying, 
tried to study, but could. not, went to see a 
friend, who tried to distract his mind, but 
could not. After three hours. it passed off, 
and the next morning he was well. In the 
afternoon a letter informed him that his 
twin brother had died the evening before. 
Instances of telepathy in the region of the 
intellect are very frequent in some people's 
experience, and may have to do with trivial 
as well as serious matters like sickness and 
death. We select one of the former. Mr. 
Keulemans, a scientific draughtsman, who . 
has had many similar instances, mentions 
the following: While returning home on 
a street car it flashed on his mind, 
that his assistant, a Dutchman, would 
ask him what the English phrase to wit 
meant in Dutch. He made a note of the 
impression on paper, and on arriving home 
mentioned it to his wife. Soon after the 
assistant came in, and almost his first words 
were “ Wat is het Hollandasch voor to wit?” 
Inquiry showed that the time when he 
had resolved to ask the question corre- 
sponded to the time when Mr. Keulemans 
received the impression. A case of transfer 
of willis given by Alexander Skirving, a 
foreman of masons. While at work, one 
morning, he suddenly felt an intense desire 
to go home. It was a long distance and he 
could not well leave his work, and he re- 
sisted it. But the feeling became uncon- 
trollable, and though he believed his wife 
would ridicule him, he went home, There 
he was met by a woman who asked him: 
‘Why, Skirving, how did you know?” He 
knew nothing; but he had been compelled 
to come home. He was told that his wife 
had been run over by a cab, and seriously 
injured, and had been piteously calling for 
him. 

These cases do not go into the supernat- 
ural. They do not concern visions of the 
dead or assumed communications from 
them. They do not pass belief. We all have 
known of similar cases in our acquaintance, 
Science has laughed at them as incredible, 
but we may remember that Lavoisier said: 
‘* Stones cannot fall from the sky; for there 
are no stones in the sky.” But there are 
stones in the sky, and stones do fall. The 
incredible happens, and it is of no use to 
deny such facts as we have given. How 
the connection is made, by what wire the 
electric current passes from one mind to 
another, by what wave, through what men- 
tiferous ether, we may one of these days 
discover. At present we know nothing 
about it. If any of our readers have facts 
or experience which may help to classifica- 
tion or induction, we shall be glad to re- 
ceive them, well authenticated, and to pub- 
lish them as far as possible. 
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TITLES TO CHURCH PEWS, 


An interesting case was recently tried 
in New Jersey, involving the legal charac- 
ter and effect of deeds or titles to church 
pews. It appears that Mr. Aaron A. 
Smock was sued to recover six hundred 
dollars of unpaid rent on pew No. 62 in 
the Second Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of Freehold, in New Jersey, which 
pew he had occupied for a series of years, 
and to which held a church deed or title 
given by the corporation. The suit was 
brought in the corporate name of the 
church. The rent on the pew was claimed 
to be due from 1870 to the time of bringing 
the suit. Smal! amounts had, from time to 
time, been paid on the rental account, leay- 
ing a large sum unpaid. The defenge set 
up, to the suit was that Smock was the 
owner of the pew, and, therefore, not legal- 
ly obliged to pay any rent for its occu- 
pancy and use. 

Judge Scudder, in his charge to the jury, 
laid down the following legal propositions : 
1. That the deed or certificate given by the 
corporation to Smock is not an absolute 
title in fee simple. 2. That Smock took 
the pew and accepted the certificate sub- 











ject to the discipline and control of the 
chureh. 8. That his deed or certificate 
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only gave him the right to occupy and use 
the pew subject to the rules of such occu- 
pancy and use established by the church. 
4. That such a deed or certificate does not 
confer the right of occupancy free of all 
carge for the same, when the rules of the 
church require the payment of pew rentals. 
5. That pew-owners, being notified of 
rental assessments for current expenses, if 
continuing to occupy their pews, are le- 
gally presumed to assent to such assess- 
ments, and, if failing to pay them, may be 
sued thereon and be compelled to make 
payment, asin any other case of a lawful 
matured debt that is unpaid. The jury, in 
the light of this instruction as to the law, 
gave a verdict in favor of the church cor- 
poration, after deducting the amounts 
which had been paid tor the occupancy and 
use of the pew in question. 

This is said to be the first case of the 
kind that has ever occurred in New Jersey, 
and it is expected that it will be carried to 
the highest court of the state for final set- 
tlement. The main point in the case is the 
nature of the title to pews given by church 
corporations. Is the title an absolute one 
in fee simple, or is it merely a right of oc- 
cupancy subject to the rules and regula- 
tions established by the religious society 
from which the title proceeds, including 
assessments for such occupancy if they 
shall be thus established? The latter is the 
doctrine laid down by Judge Scudder; and 
it is clearly the correct view. The title in 
fee simple to a church building, and to the 
ground on which it stands, being vested in 
a church corporation, of necessity precludes 
a similar title to the pews in individuals 
who are their occupants, and hold certifi- 
cates of the right of such occupancy in 
accordance with the rules and usages of 
the corporation. The real ownership of 
the church building, including the pews, is 
in the corporation. The right of the so- 
called pew-owner is simply a right of occu- 
pancy and use under suchre gulations as 
the corporation may see fit to establish. 

—— ik 
° iJ 
Editorial Notes, 

Tux nomination of Blaine was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion from the beginning of the Con- 
vention. He had 330 or 340 votes solidly pledged 
to him from the beginning. They could not be 
moved, Arthur had forty or fifty votes less at 
his best, and they were in the market ready to 
jump to the highest candidate. Logan's sixty 
votes were already mortgaged, ready by a sealed 
bargain to go over to Blaine as soon as neces- 
sary. It was impossible to make any combina- 
tion against Blaine ; for the Edmunds men could 
not be carried over in a body to Arthur, and the 
Arthur men would jump to Blaine the raoment 
it was attempted to transfer them to Edmunds 
or Hawley or Sherman. The fact is that a hand- 
some majority of the Convention were either 
hot partisans of Blaine or were very willing to 
have him the nominee. A few earnest men, like 
Curtis and Roosevelt and Lodge, did admirable 
work in defeating the disgraceful Clayton for 
temporary chairman ; but their best efforts were 
of no avail in making any combination. The 
enthusiasm, the noise, the lung power of the 
Convention and its money power were at the 
command of the Blaine managers, and were skill- 
fully used. We wish to say for the Arthur 
canvass that it was conducted honorably. There 
was no evidence of improper influences used by 
its managers. No purchase of delegations or 
parties by money or by promise of office was 
made by it. No restraint even was put on 
Collector Robertson, who, occupying the chief 
office in the gift of the President, tsed all bis 
energy to secure Mr. Blaine’s success. It was 
generous on the part of President Arthur not to 
intefere; but the letter and the spirit of our 
civil service rules were utterly broken. 








How was Mr. Blaine’s easy pre-eminence in 
the Convention secured? In great part by his 
dashing and popular personal qualities. He isa 
man of great geniality and good fellowship. He 
has a great gift of making people feel on guod 
terms with themselves. He attaches his friends 
by his interest in them. He has a politician's 
memory of persons. Then he has great fertility 
of resource, political shrewdness, with that coar- 
age which looks like reckless audacity, but which 
never goes astray from its purpose. That cap- 
tivates the class of men that run politics. Then 
he has for years represented that he was out of 
politics, though keeping himeelf in sight at the 
capital ; and, he had had no part in recent polit- 
ical action. He was able to give what time he 
pleased to managing bis quiet campaign. The 
thousands of agents for his book did not neglect 
their duty in the conventions which ele cted del- 
egates. It was noticed that he was the only 





candidate in Chicago whose managers seemed to 
have unlimited money. Then the great rail- 
road corporations were his friends. Jay Gould 
is the one leading } ew Yorker who has expressed 
himself as perfectly satisfied with the nomina- 
tion. The Convention, such as it was, liked the 
sort of man that Mr, Blaine seemed to them to 
be, and it did not trouble them that he does 
not represent the Convictions on‘which the Re- 
publican Party grew. Probably they did not 
care 80 long as they were fad, 





Ex-SzNATOR CONKLING, in 1880, tried to get 
the National Republican Convention to passa 
resolution declaring that the members thereof 
would support the nominee of the Convention, 
whoever he might be. Mr. Campbell, of West 
Virginia, opposed the resolution, saying that he 
was a Republican, but that he “ carried his sov- 
ereignty under his own hat.” The same experi- 
ment was tried at the recent Convention in Chi- 
cago, by Mr. Hawkins, of Tennessee, who isa 
Blaine man, and, the resolution being opposed, 
was withdrawn, to save it from being overwhelm- 
ingly voted down, as it would have been if not 
withdrawn, Such a resolution is- foolish and 
silly to the last degree, At the very utmost, it 
could be binding only upon the members of the 
convention passing it; and even then it would 
have no binding application to those members 
who voted against it. The general presumption 
is that those who participate in the proceedings 
of a nominating convention will support the 
ticket nominated, even though it be not the one 
which some of them would have preferred; but 
to bind them beforehand to do so by a formal 
pledge is an insult to their manhood and sense 
of honor, as well as their individual rights. Such 
pledges of party allegiance are of no practical 
value whatever. There is no possible way to en- 
force them and thus make them effective. One 
who would not support the ticket without them, 
would not with them. Itis quite enough for a 
convention, after having made a nomination, to 
pass a resolution declaring the nomination 
unanimous, which is the usual course. 





Tue time-limit of the itinerancy, in the view 
of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, is a ‘‘loeal” question. It 
has voted to hand the whole question over to the 
annual conference with this proviso: ‘“‘ No rule 
shall be passed to abolish an efficient itinerant 
ministry,” but ‘each annual conference shall 
have authority to determine for iteelf whether 
any limit, or, if any, what limit, shall be to the 
renewal of annual appointments.” As this is a 
constitutional question, it depends, we presume, 
on the action of the annual conferences whether 
it becomes law. It has the virtue of flexibility. 
Each conferences can make a rule to suit the 
circumstances of its churches and section. The 
Methodist Protestant Church is progressive in 
spirit, but for some reason it is not very aggres- 
sive. It is not pashing ahead very rapidly. It 
is not adding as it ought to add to its educa- 
tional facilities. Its itinerant rule has not, how- 
ever, been the hindering cause; for it is more 
liberal than that of the Methodist Episcopal 
body. According to the seventh Restrictive 
Rule of its Discipline the limit was fixed at 
five years, that is, the General Conference 
could not of itself pass an act, giving the 
annual conferences power to station minis- 
ters in the same churches for more than 
five years successively, There is little doubt, 
we presume, that this change will be enacted. 
If so, it will make the fifth Methodist body, we 
believe, which has virtually removed the time- 
limit. Some of these Churches are very prosperous 
and have as genuine an itinerancy as any Meth- 
odist body ; yet the Methodist Episcopal Church 
hesitates to adopt the modification because of 
the assumption that it will destroy the itineran- 
cy. But it admits the difficulties of the present 
rule, and adds to the exceptions, which may some- 
times be numerous enough to become the rule. 
This is conservatism, it seems to us, of a dan- 
gerous sort. : 





A HORRIBLE mortality has come to light in 
connection with a foundling asylum in Ham- 
monton, N. J., opened, last January, by Miss 
Nivison. This lady has for many years carried 
on an infirmary in Dryden, N. Y., and has had 
the unbounded confidence of hundreds of the 
most excellent men and women for her Chris- 
tian character. .We know those of the soundest 
judgment who have been under her care for 
months, who believe they know her intimately, 
and who refuse to give up their faith in her. 
For some years she has had it in mind to estab- 
lish a hospital for foundlings, and has had the 
care of one or two for some years. Last Janu- 
ary she opened her hospital in a retired place in 
New Jersey, near an infirmary which she has 
there. Twenty-three infants were brought 
there, and in the four months and a half all 
but two have died. According to #he tes- 
timony of Dr. E. M. Hunt, of the New Jer- 
sey Health Board, before the coroner, 995 out of 
1,000 would die under the conditions in which 
they were placed, with improper food, with 
no medical attention except that which Miss 
Nivison herself could give. She claims to be a 








den, and she is not registered or authorized to 
practice in New Jersey. She was absent for a 
fortnight preparing to move her infants to Dry- 
den, and eight died within that time, when there 
was no medical care. But a preparation of 
morphine was made for the children, and any- 
body can guess what an incompetent nurse 
would do with a dozen squalling babies about 
her and a soothing mixture on the shelf. As 
fast as the babies died they were boxed up in 
soap boxes, etc., and buried, without permit or 
record, in the groands. Dr. Hunt has done 
all he can in bringing suit for breach of the law 
in the burials, and has laid the facts before the 
proper authorities for further action. We do 
not hear that anything has been done further ; 
but there ought to be. We do not know what to 
think of Miss Nivison. She is a very impressive 
woman, of great supposed benevolence, and with 
theories about bringing up infants. It is barely 
eonceivable that she imagined she was treating 
those children right ; but it will not be easy to 
believe it until it be proved that the infants she 
received came not from rich parents but from 
homes of poverty and vice, Foundling hospitals 
area very dangerous institution, both for the in- 
fants and as providing a concealment for shame, 


Tue Mexican Pension Bill, which has already 

passed the House of Representatives, and is now 

pending before the Senate, proposes to give a 

pension to all persons who served in the Mexican 

War, whether they were disabled or not, and 

also to their widows, who may survive them. It 

is estamated that this list, if it becomes a law, 

will take out of the Treasury about one hundred 

millions of dollars in the next twelve years, or 

at the average rate of more than eight millions 

each year. The theory of this bill is to givea 

pension for the service, no matter how short the 

period, that was fully paid for at the time, with- 

out any reference to the question whether the 

party receiving the pension is suffering from 

any disability occasioned by that service. The 

simple fact that he served in the Mexican War 

entitles him, under this bill, toa pension, and 

also gives the same right to his widow after he 

is dead. We certainly have no objection to a 
reasonable expenditure of the public money 

in the way of pensions to those who have 
served their country as soldiers in time of war; 
but it seems to us high time that Congress called 
a halt in the pension expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, There is no reason why the principle 
of this bill should be applied to the soldiers en- 
gaged in the Mexican War, any more than to 
those engaged in the War of the Rebellion; and 

if it were applied to the latter class of soldiers, 
it would speedily swamp the Treasury of the 
United States. Tax-payers have some rights 
as well as soldiers, and excessively to burden 
them with pension payments 1s simply unjust. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following in- 
quiry : 

Is it true that the managers of the Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund, of which you make such compli- 
mentary notice in your issue of June Sth, have re- 
fused, and do refuse to allow colored children to 
share in the goodly charity ? 

In answer to this we quote a letter from the 
manager of the Fund: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It is not true that colored children are denied the 
chance to share with others in the benefits of the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

To be sure, there is only now and then a chanceto 
send a colored child; for we can send only such as 
people in the country wil! receive into their homes. 
I have had difficulty in finding colored children to 
go when asked for. Two years ago I tried in vain 
to find a dozen or more colored children to go to one 
place. Truly, WILLARD PARSONS. 





We called attention last week to the defects in 
our extradition treaty with Great Britain, and 
the urgent necessity of a new treaty, enlarging 
the list of extraditable crimes, so that offenders 
guilty of various forms of embezzlement and 
false pretenses cannot escape justice by simply 
slipping into Canada. The case of Eno, the presi- 
dent of one of the banks in this city, gives em- 
phasis to the truth of what we then said. There 
seems to he no doubt that he has embezzled « 
large amount of the funds of the bank, and ap- 
propriated them to his own private use ; and yet 
there is no provision in the treaty with Great’ 
Britain that covers his offense or gives the United 
States the right to demand his extradition, al- 
though he has fled to Canada. His offense is not 
robbery, an@ not forgery in the sense of the 
treaty, but simply embezzlement, which is not 
within the list of the offenses specified. Having 
succeeded in getting into Canada, he can snap 
his finger at the justice of this state, and quietly 
laugh at any effort to bring him back and pun- 
ish him according to law. The Canadian au- 
thorities will not deliver him up, except for an 
offense within the enumeration of the treaty, and 
proved by such evidence as would justify his ap- 
prehension and commitment for trial if the of. 
fense had been committed in Canada. Such an 
offender ought to be extradited and punished ; 
and our Government ought at once to open ne- 
gotiations with Great Britain with a view to the 
formation of a treaty that will be adequate to 





that the two governments have not long since 
corrected the defects of the existing treaty. 





JupGE GILDERSLEEVE, of this city, incharging 
the grand jury at the opening of the June term 
of the Court of General Sessions,*took occasion 
to call their attention to thieves fn high places, 
After adverting to common thieves and burglars, 
he proceeded to say : 

* But it is clearly manifest that offenses against 
property of a most aggravated and appalling char- 
acter are on the increase ; that a spirit of lawlessness, 
bred of extravagance or greed of great riches, and 
taking root in the numerous channels of specuiation 
to be found in our city, has been spreading through 
our community. This spirit has developed a class 
of criminals from walks of life where we might ex- 
pect to find those who respect our laws and have 
some regard for jegal obligations and the rights of 
others. Gentlemen, the growth of this evil is alarm- 
ing. Confidence in our corporations and great com- 
mercial] houses, so essential inthe conduct of busi- 
ness, is impaired ; values are greatly depreciated, 
and the credjt of the nation threatened, One thief 
of this class does more harm than a hundred ordi- 
nary thieves or burglars.” 

The Judge added that ‘“ while, in obedience to 
the luw, we are punishing the low thieves from 
the sloughs and slums of the city for stealing 
small sums, let us not neglect the guilty in high 
places, who steal large sums and are amenable to 
the same law.” The law knows no distinction 
between these two classes of thieves, and none 
should be made in its administration. A man’s 
previous respectability, or high social standing, 
ought not to afford him the slightest impunity 
when he b an offender against law. Im- 
partial and unswerving justice is the glory of 
the law, no matter who feels the blow. 





...-The plattorm adopted by the Republican 
National Convention, proposes, in one of its 
planks, to regulate the supply of precious metals, 
supposed hitherto to have been made by the 
Lord Almighty before man was created. The 
plank reads: 

“ We have always recommended the best money 
(the greenbacker, in his conceit may consider this 
a sop to himself) known to the civilized world, 
and we urge that an effort be made to unite al] 
commercial nations in the establishment of an in- 
ternational standard which shall fix for all the rela- 
tive value ef gold and silver coinage.” 

Of course the “‘ relative value of gold and silver 
coinage” depends on the relative supply of these 
metals. Compare the above plank with the fol- 
lowing one, which was adopted by the New York 
Convention that elected the four Edmunds dele- 
gates-at-large : 

“(The Republican Party of New York] declares 
its adherence to a sound financial policy which 
dictates the i diate suspension of the coinage 
of the standard silver dollar, the retirement of 
the trade dollar, and the inflexible adjustment of 
the currency to the single standard of gold,” 

A few such planks as this in the national plat- 
form would have made the election of a Republi- 
can nominee possible. 





...-Report says that English interest in 
French intrigues in Morocco ia constantly in- 
creasing because Morocco commands the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 
A better reason for apprehension should be 
found ; for Morocco does not command the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean. The Strait of 
Gibraltar is thirteen miles wide, and if the 
heaviest gun could carry seven miles, there 
would still be six miles of clear sailing next to 
the Spanish coast. Even if England could con- 
trol Morocco as well as Gibraltar, a hostile fleet 
could, probably, pass through the center of the 
Strait unharmed. The two largest guns at Gib- 
raltar area hundred-ton gun and a thirty-ton 
gun. The former has never been fired since it was 
set up, the latter only once; it carried its seven 
miles, but the concussion broke nearly half the 
windows in the town. Gibraltar is a defensive 
fortress ; it could do nothing more than protect 
its own fleet as it lay in the Bay of Gibraltar. 
The port of Tangier is vastly inferior to the 
Bay of Gibraltar; still it might be of great 
service to France as a harbor of refuge. 


...-Of the anti-caste resolution of the Meth- 
odist General Conference The Central Methodist, 
of the M. E. Church, South, says: 

“Doubtless that sounds well up North; but they 
do not and will not practice it in the South. All 
their conferences, churches and schools south of 
the Ohio River are divided on the color-line, so that 
they have two conferences and two churches cover- 
ing the same territory, and often as untraternal as 
they are with other churches. They resolve equal- 
ity of the races, and talk it in their papers; but 
when it comes to practice another line of procedure 
suits their policy best. Brethren, take a position 
and stick to it. Practice the equality of the races or 
quit preaching it. Consistency is a jewel only when 
it is consistent.” 

The equality of the races in Church and schoo 
is demanded by the right. Social equality is 
not, however, a matter for Church legislation ; 
but when social prejudices are dragged into the 
Church Christian principle is sacrificed. The 
Northern Church can afford to “stick” to the 
anti-caste principle, whatever the consequences, 
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...The following are some of the Republican 
and Independent papers which have announced 
that they will not support Blaine’s candidacy : 
In New York, the Times, the Herald, the Evening 
Post and Harper’s Weekly ; in Boston, the Adver- 
tiser, the Herald and the Transcript; in Phila- 
deiphia, the Témes and the Record; in Chicago, 
the News, the Herald and the Staats Zeitung; 
in Worcester, the Spy and the Gazette; in Buffalo, 
the News and the Express; The Springfield Re- 
publican, The, Brooklyn Union, The Boston 
Gazette, The Rocliester Herald and The Newport 
News. Doubtless there are many others, and 
among them is to be included Tae INDEPENDENT. 
We shall hear this week from our religious con- 
temporaries, and the indications are that there 
will be a great stampede. 


.-The new editor of the Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, Marshall W. Taylor, D.D., who, 
though a colored man, has been supposed to 
hold the views of the caste party, has printed a 
very graceful salutatory. He says he has no new 
departure to announce,and that he will strive to 
‘secure and maintain the utmost friendliness, 
confidence and such relations as shall mutually 
be most beneficial] to the white and colored popu- 
lations of the South, of the nation, and especial- 
ly of our own Church.” The Advocate has 
given no uncertain sound on this question in 
the past. Itis tobe hoped that it will not suc- 
cumb to the powerful caste influence, 


..When Hayes was nominated, Mr. Blaine 
was asked how he liked it. His answer was 
couched in the form of a story. “I once went 
a-fishing,”’ he said, ‘with a party in Maine, 
and it was agreed that each person should take 
his turn in cooking, and that any one who found 
fault should take the cook’s turn for the rest of 
the day. One morning one of the party put a 
morsel in his mouth, and cried out: *Oh! how 
salt it is—Bul [like it’” If it be true. as re- 
ported, that President Hayes has given his ad- 
hesion to Blaine’s nomination, we judge it is in 
about the same way. 

.-Here 18 a sample of the platform logic of 
the Chicage Convention: “The Republican 
Party, . . . in a desire that all men may be 
Sree and equal, is unalterably opposed to placing 
our working men in competition with any form 
of servile labor, whether at home or abroad. In 
this spirit we pledge ourselves to sus- 
tain the present law restricting Chinese immi- 
gration, and to provide such further legisla- 
tion,” ete. Why not add: ‘Believing honesty 
to be the best policy, we always shall be truthful 
except with strangers ”? 

--It appears that Mr. Powell Clayton, the 
man whom the Blaine men tried to make Tem- 
porary Chairman of the Chicago Convention, 
and in respect to whom Mr. Carr warned the 
Convention “not to put down a man who car- 
ried an empty sleeve,” accidentally shot off one 
of his arms while hunting rabbits, and did not 
lose his arm in fighting the battles of his coun- 
try. Those who knew the facts must have en- 
joyed the joke. 


.-The Essex North (Mass.) Association had 
six Andover theological students before it, a few 
weeks ago, for examination for licensure. It is a 
sufficiently conservative association, and after a 
careful scrutiny of their theological beliefs, it 
was the impression of the whole body that the 
young men were “even more thoroughly ‘ortho- 
dox than the association would average having 
come before them.” That does not surprise us. 


..It seems that Ferdinand Ward, the great 
swindler, is only nominally in Lullow Street 
jail. He goes out with the deputy sheriff when 
he chooses, and refreshes himself at Delmonico’s, 
His assets are merely nominal, and his impris- 
onment appears to be of the same character. 
This distinction between an ordinary pick- 
pocket and a fraudulent broker is not creditable 
to the impartiality of American justice, 


--Ferdinand Ward’s ‘‘personal schedule” 
shows liabilities to the amount of $659,244, and 
“actual assets” to the amount of $3,500. The 
creditors will have a rich time in getting their 
pay out of these assets. It is marvelous that 
this fancy young man could have deceived so 
many people, not excepting General Grant him- 
self, who claims that he had no idea of what the 
young man was doing. 


-...-The appointment of Mr. Henry W. Allen, 
of this city, to fill the vacancy in the Court of 
Common Pleas, caused by the election of Judge 
Van Brunt to the Supreme Court, is eminently 
creditable to Governor Cleveland. Mr. Allen 
ranks among the best lawyers of this city and has 
withal an untarnished reputation. 


--Mr. Fish, the ex-president of the defunct 
Marine Bank of this city, in his recent testi- 
mony, admits that, in about three years, he drew 
$475,000 from fhe remarkable banking-house of 
Grant & Ward, as his portion of the profits. It 
is not difficult to find the reason of his conduct 
a8 President of the Marine Bank. 

If the statement of Mr. Riddle, the president 
of the collapsed Penn Bank of Pittsburg, be true, 
then the directors of the bank possess the cher- 
acter of a gang of thieves, the whole of whom 
ought to be sent to the penitentiary. They were 
simply a set of conspirators united together in a 
Plot to rob the depositors und the stockholders. 


....A distinguished Boston Congregational 
clergyman, of unquestionable Republican ante- 
cedents, was heard to remark in Saratoga, last 
week, that if the Republicans should nominate 
Blaine and the Democrats Butler, he would 
vote for Butler. And he has not softened toward 
Butler either. 


. Bays the Living Church: 

* A dignified writer in one of our Church publics- 
tions deprecates the fact that Church papers adver- 
tise soap. It is very sad; but sadder yet is the fact 
that humanity has to use it.” 

The saddest fact of all is that so many do not 
use it. 


....Governor Cleveland has done well in sign- 
ing the bill passed by the legislature of this 
state, prohibiting the sale to minors of papers 
which are merely or mainly the records of crime, 
and are calculated to foster the spirit of crimin- 
ality among the young. 


.-The majority of the Republican Party 
could nominate Blaine ; a unanimous party only 
can elect him. Where is the unanimity? 

















READING NOTICES. 
SoorninG AND Haine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always | proves true. 


TO INVA VALIDS. 


Ee haye advertised in our columns for some time 
the. Invalid Rollie Chairs made by the New Haven 
a ew ony Copa ) K. ny 





For several years one of these chairs was in constant 
use in the Halls of Congress (while in session), by the 
Hon. Alex. H, Stephens, of Georgia, and his testimony 
to their value was given both in public and private 
life. They are also extensively used in Hospitals, and 
the testimonials published by the vena prove =e 
geen felt by their Fistice. genera 

oing but a matter of tice 2 both the suffering 
ones requiring their use, and meee, y who manu. 
= these Chairs, by ey A jon to the above 

‘ac 


Any one would have supposed that the Hotel Kaater 


skill, Catskill Mountains, was large enough to accom- 
medate all of * friends; Ye the owners have been 


quiet. We ca 
resort than 1 the ogaaterekill a perfec ly kept house, 
and the numerous views, drives, and surrounding 
scenery and attractions. 

We advise every lady reader of THe INDEPENDENT 
who has the ovportunity to call at O’Neills, Sixth 
Avenue and 20th Street, and examine the bargains he 
is now offering. | 





— 

THOsE of our peadeus who intend 4 visiting Saratoga 
Springs this Summer will do well to write for rooms 
to the United States Hotel iu advance, as over” indies 
tion points to an early filling up of the vill 
pecpee e from all parts of the country. The Satted 

tates opens on June 2ist, and is, as 1s well known, one 
of the very best hotels extant. 


noan A, Goer is offering for six da: pont 
ats West t 38d. Stree t, great bargains in his y line at 
[ vaoe 9 Soovete y his removal to No "6 Ww 





THE | SERVU'S R RAPID T° TRIP. 


unard steamship “Servia.” which arrived 
Sundas ‘evening from Liverpooi, poets @ very quick 
as eft Queenstown at 3:40 p.m, on June 


Her aan’ pT age were as fo : 
3d, » 407; Sth, 409; 6th, 407; 7th 408; 8th, 412. 


Hook. Among her passengers 


hard, Consul were Consul, 


eA Oreia, aad and the Rey. L. des Brissy, a 
HAND ( GRENADES. 


WE saw from our office window, a few days since, a 
severe test of the merits of the Harden Improved 
Hana Grenade, and were surprised to see how quick- 
ly, in fact, nearly instantaneously,une or two Grenades 
thrown into a dense mass of burning material extin- 
guished the flames and fire. 

They are so cheap that every private family should 
have them on hand. Wehave procured a quantity for 
possible use in our press rooms, and rely largely upon 
them. 





THE Hartford Woven Wire Mattress has been before 
I — for a number of years, and is known, 
, to be the most desirable bed offered to 
= public bein, urable, clean, cool, and Iuxurious, 


Sse Repurernpwees restorer. Mr. H. P. Williams, "4 


No, 260 ©; treet, is the agent of the Woven Wire 
Mattress for New ¥ York Cit: ty. 








In another is d Dr. Samuel Covel’s 
remedy for rheumatism, and a large number of refer- 
ences are presented from well-kncwn persons testi- 
git to its efficiency, e are well acquainted with 

Sovel, the present proprietor, and know him 
ti hed reputation and char: 





ew Itisa Well-Known Fact! In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known Dyes, 
and they give faster and more brilliant colors, 0c. 
at all druggists, They are a great success. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt,—Advt, 





ns, 8, & 8. E. STRONG, of Saratoga Springs, 
o ae. Pe for the general pat public, ot pais Bee edial inst: 
valid, ala LE spacious otek, delightfully y itu 
u nd, among ange 
ry moment's Tr of the Co’ pring ~ 4 ere 
ea apy 4 at rom al of the country, not 
ony ati talen 





y denominstio s, but a@ great 
ligent, cultured pe rho uo Se by a for reat soe 
the scoompan as pana of one: one oof the fashionable! hotels. 


Wi Fitth 4 here, the ae of eir new Hy ‘areroome & oO. on 
oe a Bat be ps one 


SF a the a teasdse States. this is saying a 


# 





DO NOT BE 


Even if you hove inte Si iemaiaen tor some Bid- 
ney disease or Liver complaint without success, it is no 
reason why you should think your disorder incurable, 
The most intractable cases readily yield to the potent 
virtues of Kidney-Wort. Itis a purely vegetable com- 
pound, which acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
at the same time, and thus cleanses the whole system. 





ee ae package to-day and cyre your- 





IMPORTANT. 
nfo you vate or x eve nro Hire and Bag. 
i cpt rat ak Bot 
redu. to 81 ana up 


Ete Sonia ah ons oe 


FASHIONABLE | CLOTHING, 

A QUARTER Of a million people, at least, in the city 
of New York alone, will want a new outfit of Summer 
clothing within the next sixty days. Another quarter 
of a million, within a radius of fifty miles, will come 
to the city for their fine clothes which, it is well known, 
cannot be hadin the country. This great multitude 
can at once ve supplied at Deviin & Co,’s great ware" 
house, corner of Broadway and Warren Street. 

At this popular establishment will be found 
an immense stock of ready-made fashionable 
clothing, suited to the wants of the very 
best trade, in the city or country—embracing 
business, walking and full-dress suits, all in the new. 
est and best styles, and made up in the very best man. 
ner, Also a large stock of medium and low-priced 
clothing to meet the wants of the popular trade, 
The custom department of this house, in its attrac 
tions,is unrivalled and is well-known in every sec. 
tion of the country as embracing the most artistic 
and skillea talent to be found in New York. Orders 
for wedding outfite executedin the very best atyle 
and satisfaction guaranteed in every respect. Rules 
and full instructions for wolf. measurement will be 
sent to any add on tion, by mail or other. 
wise. Deviin & Co, are prepared to fill special orders 
for the Army and Navy, also, for brass bands, target 
companies and all other uniformed organizations. 
The large furnishing department of this house em- 
braces shirts, collars, neckties, gloves, underclothing, 
dressing robes, bathing suits, umbrellas, rubber 
overcoats, etc, Orders from the country will always 
have the very bs best attention. 

-_—— 

THE Vetere & and Cathoun Co,, of No, 691 Broadway. 
manufacturersand perere of barness and saddl 
goods, are among the best and most | pepuntnens Goes dealers 

nthiscity. Their soode can be relied upon as 


resented to be, at me all of their d tien 
found, we 








‘ae TO TOURISTS. 


CoMMENOING May 15th an41_ continuing until Octo- 
ber ist, round tri purists tickets, good going fifteen 
days ot eh date o' 4 @ and re’ i y 
ber % at very low ra Den- 
ver, Pueblo Colérado Springs, and other Colorado 
Tourist Points, via the Burlin: Route ( 

R.R.) This fawous line is the only one extenaing 


ic it al 

through daily trains between Chicago, Peoria, Kansas 
City and. Atchison ; and through daily trains hetween 
Kansas oly A Atchison and Denver, thereby one bes 

#s to offer 4 wae the — of tla any other " 
y a grea variety of rou tien any of aio 
Bemembor these facts, and when ready rt call 
railroad ticket agent | in the United “States or 
Cansda’ or tickets, rates and detailed information, or 
ogdress ress PencevAL LOWELL, poe Passenger Agent, 

cago 


atinmeseaegamial tas 

WE are phenol to note that the Connecticut Gener- 
al Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, has been 
«radually extending its agencies over a greater extent 
of the country, and is now offering inviting terms to 
it. It has a good ratio of lia. 
red wei adbere to 





the conservative av of tr 
t 


which has made 
t is due to Mr. IT. W. Russell, 
President, and F, V, “Hudson, Secretary. 


atta ~ WOTICES. ai 


A MINIGTER | F THE GOSPEL, of several 
years’ experien 0 can «ive the uired reference, 
woul ike to be ey loyed during the ummer months, 
we yn w York phia, or other Eastern cities. 
T. y., care of Tuk INDEPENDENT, New 
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_____ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY 3ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its «éneral management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


TIRRILL’S 


qualizing Gas Machine. 


Makes Standard, Uniform Gas, 
without Fire, Danger, Smoke or 
Smell, using plain Bat-wing 
Burners. 
=The only Machine in the world than can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see who 
indorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO., 


39 Dey St., N. ¥.- 
Mention this paper. 


CHAMPION SPRING. 


Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas. 
THE BEST CATHARTIC, 


_ Possessing more Magnesia than any other spring at 
ee, and b a favorite wherever used. 
Address all orders divect to the Spring, or Shafer’s 
Mineral Water depots, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia, 


BIRD & CQO. 
SUMMER HATS, 


ENGLISH NOVELTIES. 


NO. 49 ee -riaeanalt 


































Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OY 


Patent Bosom Shirts to Order 


New and Exclusive | 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIR1TINGS 
just received from Lon 
don and Paris. 
A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 
e?Orders way be duplicated by mail at any time. 
erfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Kules for 
Noe. ia8und 190 Fulton Street,) 
and No, 87 Nasean Stree ; NEW YORK. 


, Bega tw two cent ana for fifty-two page Illustrated 
a 


Mathesius Bros. & Co. 
FURNITURE DECORATION, 


Announce the opening of 





their new warerooms, 


262 5th Avenue, 


Between 28th and 29th Sts. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, $9 and UPWARD 









Send for our new Catalogue, which we will send free . 
Address THE Ropayegt! OPTICAL COw 


Mention this paper. 


ester, 


Burt’s Shoes. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., Brooxirn, N.Y. 





FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 
Fourth of July. 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exifibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the Best Goons only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated PricesLists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0. 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 
New York. 





a5 Hie fe 
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ala hae temetnee. $t wee, 
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oenold, 
Constable B ‘i? 


PARASOLS. 


Choice and exclusive styles, elegantly 
mounted in Silver, Lace Covered and 
Trimmed Parasols, with Malacca and 
Rustic Sticks: Parasolettes for Carriage 
use, also, Sun and Coaching Umbrellas 
in large variety. 


Proadvvay c A’, 1 oth él. 
oenold, 
Constable LK ¥ 


In consequence of extensive altera- 
tions to their Retail Establishment, they 
have made large reductions in all their 
various departments of Spring and Sum- 
mer Goods. 


Broadway L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK, 








Financial. 
THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH BILL. 


Tue House Post-Office Committee has 
agreed to report a bill for the establishment 
of postal telegraphy in the United States. 
An abstract of this bill, as given in one of 
the papers of this city, contains the follow- 
ing provisions; 


“The first section of the bill makes all post 
offices in places where there is telegraphic service 
postal telegraph offices, and authorizes the Post- 
master-General to designate others as euch from 
time to time, in his discretion and as the wants 
of the public may require, 

“The second section fixes the maximum rates 
for messages of a given length for specified dis- 
tances; provides for the method of delivering 
messages, and empowers the Postmaster-General 
to establish rates for the business of the Govern- 
ment and some other important matters of 
regulation. 

“The third section fixes the maximum rates 
that may be charged newspapers and commercial 
news associations. 

‘The fourth section provides for the prepara- 
tion and sale of telegram stamps and stamped 
paper of suitable denominations, similar to the 
postal stamps and stamped envelopes used in the 
postal system. It sccures the use and benefits 
of the syatem to all the people, declares telegrams 
privileged communications, and extends the 
criminal ‘laws for the protection of the postal 
system to the telegraphic system of the company 
contracting under the act. It declares the tele- 
graph lines of such company post routes, and 
gives a right of civil action to such company 
against any person who may injure or destroy 
its property. 

“The fifth section provides for adapting the 
money-order system to the telegraphic system 
whenever practicable, limiting the amount of 
money orders to $100. 

“ The sixth section provides that the Govern- 
ment shall furnish, in all post offices where the 
telegraph system is employed, office room for em- 
ployés, instruments and batteries necessary for 
the performance of the service provided for, and 
grants the company the right .to ,extend its 
lines to such post offices, and give to any person 
injured by the neglect, carelessness or failure of 
the company to promptly and eorregtly trapsmit 
any message the rightof civil aetion for damages 
sustained. 

“ The seventh section provides for the consider- 
ation to be paid the company and the method of 
settlement, which is the proceeds of the sale of 
‘stamps and stamped paper, less three cents 
for every message transmitted by the company. 
It also provides for an arbitration between the 
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United States and the company, the arbitrators 
being selected in the usual way, and makes the 
award fina). 

“The eighth section provides for letting the 
contract to the lowest bidder, after public 
notice for sealed bids, accompanied by bonds 
and approved security, with conditions similar 
to those now employed in letting contracts for 
carrying the mails, It also requires the con- 
tracting company to open its lines at once for 
telegraph service at all points provided for un- 
der the bill, and compels it to extend its lines so 
as to give the benefits of the system to the 
whole country within four years, upon condition 
that one-fourth of such new lines shall be annually 
constructed and put into operation ; and further 
provides that no company shall be contracted 
with which bas not one thousand miles of line in 
operation at the opening of the bids, It also 
limits the contract to seven years. 

“The ninth section authorizes the Postmaster- 
General to make all needful rules and regulations 
to successfully carry out this act, 
“The maximum rates undér this bill, exclud- 
ing rates for short distances between large 
cities, associate press news, and perbaps other 
business done under special contracts, it is be- 
lieved, will not exceed, on an average, one-fourth 
of the present rates, considering length of mes- 
sage and distance. The bill does not require any 
one to patronize the system who does not wish 
to, thus securing to the people the benefits of 
competition in rates and efficiency of service, 
and compelling in effect the contracting company 
to perform the service as low as any other will 
do it, in order to control the business. 
“The committee believe that some legislation 
securing the advantages sought to be attained by 
this bill is imperatively demanded by a very 
large part of the country, and absolutely essen- 
tial to the commercial interests and the safety 
and well-being of society, Sodeeply are they im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject that 
they consider it scarcely secondary in inportance 
to any measure pending before Congress,” 
A somewhat similar bill has been reported 
to the Senate, and is now pending before 
that body. The House bill is shorter, sim- 
pler, and on the whole better. The plan of 
both bills is to cheapen the cost of the tele- 
graphic service, to do so without expense 
to the Government, and to connect the sys- 
tem with the Post-Office department by a 
Government contract with some telegraphic 
company to perform the service upon the 
terms and subject to the conditions speci- 
fied in the bill. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will not adjourn without passing this 
bill, or some other one that will secure the 
result aimed at, 

-- 


BANK EXAMINATIONS, 


Tnx legislature of this state, on the 22d 
of last March, passed a law which makes it 
the duty of the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department of the state, in his discretion, 
if he shall deem it proper, personally to ex- 
amine the books, papers and affairs of any 
bank,’ banking association, or individual 
banker transacting business under the laws 
of the state; for this purpose he 1s author- 
ized to designate at any time a competent 
person to make such examinations. Any 
person thus designated as an examiner 
is, by the act, debarred from acting as a re- 
ceiver of any bank, banking association, or 
individual banker, the books, papers and 
affairs of which shall have been examined 
by him, ° 

Prior to the enactment of this law, the 
Superintendent had no authority to order 
an examination of a state bank of discount 
and deposit, unless there was, in his opinion, 
good reason for suspecting that it had made 
an incorrect orimperfect quarterly return, 
or was in an unsound condition, A special 
examination of a state bank was, therefore, 
deemed a reflection upon its management, 
and was calculated to impair its credit. It 
implied a doubt as to the solvency or the 
management of the bank; and this impli- 
cation might be a serious source of injury 
even when the bank was perfectly solvent. 

The law, as it now stands, will, if the 
Superintendent: exercises his discretion 
wisely and faithfully, make theexaminstjon 
of the banks . of this state one of the regular 
functions and diities Of his Office; and this 

will be a decided improvement upon ‘he pre- 
vious state of the law. “The’weakest féature 
ofthe banking laws of this state has hith- 
erto consisted in the fact-that they provided 
‘forio regular oMefal examina: “Of state 
banks, to be conducted wher the. direction 
of the Superivteftent; of the Banking De; 
partment. . Hence the publiGjwere not a poe 
nished from. timi¢’ t6 time with reliable’ pi: 








dition of these institutions. This difficulty 
will be removed by the law just enacted. 
Governor Cleveland in each of his messages 
adverted to the importance of enacting such 
a law; and the legislature has had the wis- 
dom to follow his recommendation on the 
subject. 

The good effects of regular examinations 
are well shown in their application to the 
savings banks of this state. Their present 
prosperous condition, both administrative 
and financial, is largely the result of the cor- 
rective influence of the official examinations 
to which they are biennally subjected. This 
syetem in respect to the savings banks of this 
state was inaugurated some twelve years 
ago; and the consequence has been that the 
weak and insolvent banks have been weeded 
out, and to-day these institutions, in this 
state, stand higher in the confidence of the 
people than at any preceding period during 
their entire history. The losses through 
savings banks were the results of acts done 
before the system of official examinations 
was established; and such losses, under the 
present system, are not likely to occur 
again. 

The Bank Superintendent of this state 
justly remarks: ‘‘It has been demon- 
strated by experience that there can be no 
surer test of the financial condition and offi- 
cial management of a moneyed corporation 
than is to be found in thorough examinations, 
com@ycted by competent and disinterested 
examiners; and now that it is possible to 
make effective the supervision of our state 
banks, without danger of casting unjusti- 
fiable suspicion upon them, it would seem 
that the banking system of this state is as 
nearly perfect a system as has yet been de- 
vised. With regular examinations super- 
vision can do more than supervise. It can 
protect. The state could ill afford to be 
held responsible for supervision, which was 
such, in the past, only in name, having no 
corrective or even remedial powers.” 

The number of banks of discount and de- 
posit, at the present time doing business 
in this state under state laws, is ninety-two, 
which shows an increase of forty-seven, 
such banks in the state since 1868. The 
resources of these banks are $161,794,112, 
and their deposits amount to $111,067,169 
with an invested capital of $22,511,200, and 
with asurplus and undivided profits of $11, 
763,291. This is a splendid showing for 
thes2 institutions in this state, 

——>__--—--— 


THE LEGAL TENDER QUESTION. 


Tue recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States so interprets the 
Constitution as to make that instrument 
give to Congress the power, at all times, 
under all circumstances, and for any pur- 
pose whatever, to invest the debt obligations 
of the Government with the legal tender 
quality in the discharge of private contracts, 
or, in other words, to make these obligations 
money in the most absolute and unrestricted 
sense, as much so as gold or silver coin 
bearing the stamp of the United States. 
There is no doubt that Congress has the 
power to borrow money to any extent, and 
to issue debt obligations for the money bor- 
rowed; and all these obligations, whether 
bearing interest or not, may, according to 
this decision, he made a legal tender. The 
whole question is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of Congress, ard over the exercise of 
this discretion the judicial department of 
the Government has absolutely no control 
whatever. Courts can interpoge no restraint 
upon the action of Congress.on this subject, 
since the power of Oongress is plenary and 
absolute; and as to its “exercise ver gn is 
the aole jadge.. 

Such, in brief, is the doctrine of the pres- 
ent Supreme Court of the United States 
as to the power of Congress-under the Con- 
stitution inits present form. .We do not, 
with all due respect to the court, think 
that the argurient {fpon which this” doc. 
trine-rests, as stated-by Mr. Justice Gray, 
is at all satisfactory. 
that any such power is by the Constitution 
given to Congress-in express terms. The 
power, if ca is only an implied 
power. Tt is @ power to pass 
‘all laws thitt'tnay be “ nebessury and ‘proper 
efor. carrying, into execution”’...the:. express 
6: aninagal Stb Constitution. “The | 

‘objeetion: tp, the, reasoning of 


Justice Gray~. on this. subject 


Phere is no pretense |. 


essary and proper” far beyond their natu- 
ral and true import. The implied powers 
of Congress, according to his construction, 
reach to the doing of anything and every- 
thing that is not in the Constitution expressly 
probibited, provided it bears any relation, 
however remote, to the execution of an ex- 
press power. This strikes us as a new 
theory in construing the Constitution of the 
United States, and we must add, in ourjudg- 
ment, a dangerous theory. 

The Constitution being thus construed 
by the supreme tribunal of the land, and 
for all judicial purposes meaning what. this 
tribunal declares it to mean, there is no 
remedy for such a construction short of an 
amendment to the instrument itself. We 
are glad that the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate have this question under consid- 
eration, and sincerely hope that some 
amendment will be proposed and adopted 
by the state legislatures that will confine 
the legal tender power of Congress to the 
coins of the United States, with perhaps the 
exception of those great publicemergencies 
that are created by war. Such an emer- 
gency was supposed to exist when the legal 
tender acts of 1862 and 1868 were passed; 
and the acts were justified at the time solely 
on this ground. We are not clear, by any 
means, that it is best to admit even this ex- 
ception, since we strongly doubt whether 
the legal tender quality of the United States 
notes then issued really added anything to 
their value for war purposes. Chief-Justice 
Chase was of the opinion that the notes 
would have been just as valuable for these 
purposes if they had been simply made re- 
ceivable for all dues to the Government, 
with the exception of customs duties. 

The Constitution forbids the states to 
‘*make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” We see no 
sufficient reason why the same prohibition 
should not be extended to the United States. 
At any rate, the country needs for its own 
safety an amendment to the Constitution 
that will modify the construction recently 
given by the Supreme Court. 


FISK & HATCH. 


On Monday of last week, Fisk & Hatch, 
the well known bankers of this city, who 
were compelled to suspend payment for a 
few days, in consequence of the recent 
panic, issued a circular to their correspond- 
ents, in which they say: 

** We take very great pleasure in announcing 
that.we have this day resumed business. We 
are sure that you will share with us the satisfac- 
tion we feel in making this ,pngouneement. We 
would express to our de ur grateful ap- 
preciation of the forbearance which they have 
shown, and thank.them for, the implicit trust 
which they, have manifested, We cannot let this 
opportunity pass without expressing our sincere 
thanks to..our, many, friends. throughout the 
country who, have extended to ys the warm hand 
of friendship, and the,expression of their sym- 
pathy and confidence, Our business reopens at 
our old address, and we shall be glad to continue, 
as heretofore, the relations with our customers, 
correspondents, and depositors, which have 
proved so satisfactory to us in the past.” 

This is precisely what we expected, and 
what the general public expected. Nobody 
supposed for a moment that Fisk & Hatch 
were really insolvent, or that they could 
not or would not meet their liabilities to 
the last dollar. They were simply embar- 
rassed for the time being, owing to circum- 
stances which they could not have antici- 
pated, and which, being present, they could 
not at once control. This is the liability of 
all bankers, even when they are entirely 
solvent. Their assets may be abundant, 
but they may not be able at the moment 
to turn them into cash and meet the de- 
mands upon them. They are hence com- 
pelled to suspend payment until the finan- 
cial storm blows over. 

Fisk & Hatcli have a standing in this 
country earned by a long and honorable 
career of upright and successful banking 

that will not be affected in the slightest de- 
gree by their recent suspension. ,No one 
| loses a dollar.by them, and no ome, will be 
theless inclined to do business. with them. 
They had a temporary-..reverse ‘im.the.great 

t financial panic of 1878; and-alb they asked 
from their creditors. was simply an exten- 














tormation in respect to ‘the financial’ con! 
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‘sion of time, and't they paid every 
“dollar of tiiefr ‘indebtediiess, in inéldding t- 
con. | terest up to ha ica pr ait.” “Now 
‘they resume business after a y tom- 
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porary suspension of a few days; and the 
announcement of ‘this fact w ted by 
the Stock Exchange with yotifefous cheers. 
We heartily congratulate them upon their 
high standing as bankers, as well as upon 
the esteem and confidence of the general 
community, which they have so justly 
earned as the reward of strict commercial 
honor. Their entire career strikingly illus- 
trates the oft-repeated principle that hon- 
esty is good policy. 


= 


MR. FISH’S DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


: THe assignee of Mr. James D. Fish, the 
ex-President of the collapsed Marine Bank 
of this city, last week, filed, in the Court 
of Common Pleas, voluminous schedules of 
his debts and assets. According to this 
statement of his business affairs, the liabil- 
ities of Mr. Fish amount’ to the round sum 
of $4,280,281.18, while his total assets are 
less than six hundred thousand dollars. 
These figures give rather a poor show for 
his creditors. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more thor- 
ough smash-up than that of this same Mr. 
Fish. He has not only wrecked the bank of 
which he was president, but also complete- 
ly wrecked himself. Had he been content 
to perform the duties of a bank president, 
and let speculation entirely alone, he would 
have saved himself and the hank from the 
ruin in which both are alike engulfed. 
Whatever standing he had is hopelessly 
lost ; and he may consider himself fortunate 
if the law does not find a place for him in 
the state prison. 

The lesson is that no person engaged in 
gambling speculation of any kind should 
ever be suffered to be a bank officer, espe- 
cially a bank president or cashier. The dan- 
ger is most imminent that he will be 
tempted to use bank funds to further his 
private interest as a speculator, and that in 
the end be will most seriously cripple, if 
not absolutely ruin the bank. Bank direct- 
ors ought to open their eyes to this dan- 
ger. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


GREATER ease is manifest in the monetary 
situation, through the increase of the sup- 
ply of funds seeking employment and the 
free movement of currency to this center. 
The indications are steadily improving in 
financial circles, and the feeling of distrust 
that has been so conspicuous of late is 
gradually being displaced by the return of 
confidence, which is so essential to the suc- 
cess of the commercial interests of the 
country. The recent issue of clearing- 
house certificates is gradually being can- 
celed by the banks who had need of them. 
Out of the $24,000,000issued about $9,000,- 
000 has been liquidated. It is reported 
that during the past week over a million of 
dollars in gold has been withdrawn from 
the Bank of England for shipment to this 
port. Call loans are made with difficulty 
at two and three per cent. per annum. No 
rates are quoted for timé loans, and there is 
very little doing in commercial paper. 
Local banks, as p rule, are not buyers, and 
there isnot much paper..making. Rates 
are nominally quoted 54@6$ per cent. dis- 
count. 

Stoox Marxet.—The fluctuation of prices 
upon the stock market has been irregular 
throughout the week, with the results of 
the week’s scrimmage in favor of the bulls. 
It is generally believed that the bottom. has 
been reached as regards lower prices, and 
that the turning-point'is now in full view, 
although no boom js expected, but a slow 
and steady return to legitimate values. 
Taking a broad view of the surroundings, 
the outlook seems to be decidedly encour- 
aging, and the events of the past few weeks 
have had the effect of cleaning out some of 
the refuse which has-been the cause of 
public confidence undergoing such a tre- 
mendous shaking. 

U.. 8. Bonps.—The Government. bond 
market has been. somewhat active; but the 
changes in prices have been of a fractional 





character. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bid. A / Bid, Acked, 
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quiet and irregular. West Shore Fives ad- 
vanced }, to 414, and declined to 40}; Erie 


Second Consols advanced $ to BTR, declined 
to 56} and closed at 56}. Atlantic & 
Pacific Firsts declined 10 per cent. to 75, 
and rallied to 85; Canada Southern Firsts 
advanced 1}, to 101, and fell off to 100; In- 
ternational & Great Northern Sixes ad- 
vanced 8 per eent. to 79; Long Island Fives 
1, to 102; Oregon Short Line Sixes 4, to 
84@88; Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Fives 2, to 70; Iron Mountain Fives 1, to 
62, and Rochester & Pittsburgh 1, to 108. 
Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande division) Firsts 
advanced 3, to 49}, declined to 47, rallied 
to 49 and closed at 48}; Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Consols declined 1}, to 121}; Ohio & 
Mississippi Seconds 1, to 110, and Oregon 
Improvements Firsts 1, to 62. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house last week was setisfactory. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $7,040,500, a gain in 
specie of $202,000, a gain in legal tenders of 
$1,855,600, a decrease in deposits of $5,088,- 
100, and a decrease in circulation of $600. 
The movement for the week resulted in the 
restoration of the legal reserve, and the 
banks now hold $1,341,500 in excess of the 
legal requirements, 

Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 

Bil. Asked. 


- Mar Pa ee 
155 |Mech’s& Trad'rs 12 — 
Metropolitan .... 36 


ew 155 
National. 116 125 
ica. 1 = 
orth River......120 — 

New York Co,....160 
. ¥.Nat’l £x.... — 
eve 120 
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Dnied States ‘ene 


e 150 
Manhattan........M5 Wall St. Nat’!.. =) 106 


Forrign Exonanar.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was somewhat unsettled 
during the week. The posted rates fluctu- 
ated, and on Saturday were $4.85 @ 
$4.874. Actual business was done at $4.84 
@ $4.84} for bankers’ bills, $4.86@$4.86} 
for demand, $4.864}@#4.87 for cable trans- 
fers, and $4,824@$4.88 for commercial. 
In Continental Exchange francs were 
quoted at 5.20@5.19% for 60-day bills and 
5.174@5.163 for checks; Reichmarks at 
943@948 for long and 95@954 for short 
sight. 

FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

The Moulton Mining Company announce, 
in another column, a dividend of $20,000, 
being five cents share, payable at the 
office of Messrs. John M. Moore & Co., No. 
78 Broadway. 

The Bank of New York, N. B. A., cele- 
brated its centennial on Monday last, upon 
which occasion the building was festooned 
with flags and bunting. On the right and 
left of the main entrance were large shields 
decorated with colors. and inscribed re- 

ey 1784 and 1884, The original 
arter of bank was dated March 2ist, 
1784, and’ its charter as a National Bank 
July 7th, 1865. The present directors are 
Charles M. Fry, President; Charles E. Bill, 
John N. Bradley, James M. Constable, 
Eugene Kelly, Franklin Edson, Charles D. 
Leverich, Geo, H. Byrd Jee, =, 
Gustav Amsinc Anson W. H 
Laidlaw, and D, O. Mills. 


BROWN TH 


59 WALL sT., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchangeon Creat Britain, 
frefan: dyand France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
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VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 
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Begpibatees of Red River Valley FARM 
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The Safe Deposit Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 


The Building Absolutely Fire Proof. 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-Proof Vaults (#15 to 
$200 per annum). 


ALSO RECEIVES 


On Special Deposit Under Guarantee, 
Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages with the Bonds, Wills, 
Valuable Papers, 

Silverware and Jewelry received for the Summer 
or a longer time, 

FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
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BOND OF SURETYSHIP. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 


Office, 160 BEOADYW.AXs a York. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tax general condition of the dry goods 
trale is dull and monotonous, and buy- 
ers seem to be curtailing, rather than 
enlarging their operations. Seasonable 
fabrics, however, have met with fair de- 
mand, the late warm weather having 
necessitated an increase in purchases on 
the part of the consumer. Retailers have 
been doing s good business, and their 
stocks are generally reported to be in good 
condition, which is an omen for good in 
the near future. Among the jobbing houses 
business has been exceptionally quiet, and 
all purchases have been confined to imme- 
diate necessities, with no disposition to an- 
ticipate future wants in any line of goods. 
The proceedings at Chicago have not inter- 
fered with the transactions of the trade, 
as there is no issue which is likely to affect 
the commercial prosperity of the country 
involved. Reports from most parts of the 
interior indicate quietness, as is usual at 
this period of the year; but there is good 
reason to believe that the trade is in good 
condition, and the crop prospects are so en- 
couraging that the business outlook is re- 
garded very hopefully. Collections are a 
little slow in certain sections; but mer- 
chants are paying up promptly asa rule, 
and the financial condition of the trade 
generally is considered sound. 

Corron Goops.—There is practically 
nothing new to report in connection with 
the cotton goods market. Buyers are not 
inclined to anticipate future requirements, 
Dut actual wants are being supplied with- 
out hesitation. Agents are patiently await- 
ing the increased demand which is sure to 
arise shortly, and there is no pressure to 
force sales at}present. As frequently stated 
of late, the best makes of plain and colored 
cottons are steadily held at current quota- 
tions; but it is a buyers’ market for outside 
brands of low grade brown and bleached 
goods, print cloths, etc. White goods are 
mostly quiet in first hands, but a fairly sat- 
isfactory business is still reported by job- 
bers, 

Priyt Crotas.—The print cloth market 
continues dull, and prices are lower, on the 
basis of 8§c. for 64x64s, and 2fc. for 56x60s, 
with small transactions in both grades at 
these figures. 

Prints were lightly dealt in by package 
buyers, but a fair distribution of fancics, 
indigo-blues, shirtings, sateens, foulards, 
cretonnes, furnitures, etc. was made (lots) 
by leading jobbers. New dark fancy prints 
are beginning to come forward from the 
various print works, but none will be ready 
for the examination of the trade for some 
time to come, 

Dress Goons were in irregular demand 
by package buyers; but a fair business was 
done in a few specialties adapted to Sum- 
mer wear. A fair distribution of lace bunt- 
ings, brocades, nuns’ veilings, lenos, etc., 
was made by jobbers. 

Wooten Goops.—The general condition 
of the woolen market sympathizes with the 
general market, and transactions have been 
but few. The auction sale of Tuesday seems 
to increase the backwardness of purchasers. 
The relative activity recently observed in 
some grades of diagonal and corkscrew 
worsteds seems to have been checked to 
some extent, as buyers appear to think 
that they may be able to supplement stocks 

sufficiently from sourees of this kind. 
Clothing woolens are moving in reassorting 
lots, keeping pace with the retail demand. 





FOREIGN GOODs. 


But litule can be said of the foreign goods 
market, from the fact of but little having 
been done. The sales of silks from stocks 
were necessarily light, but orders for the 
Fall came in fairly well. Velvets are in- 
creasingly in request for the Fall, and the 
demand promises to be fully equal to the 
supply, liberal as this is. Shawls of me. 
dium grades were moving a little more 
briskly than heretofore. On all sides lively 
satisfaction is expressed with the way in 
which money is coming in; and, taking the 

rade all round, it is probably safe to say 
that sales are still ahead of last year, and 
that the tone, if conservalive, is healthy 
and sound. 

Theimports of dry goods at this port for 

the past week and since January Ist, 1884, 





compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1884. 1363, 
Entered at the port.............++- 91,588,567 790,761 
Thrown on market.........0.+-++.+ 1,849,9 22 636.862 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered at the port...........0--+++ 62,331,462 55,669,008 
Thrown on market....... prteerseeee 61,100,082 53,741,260 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpDay EVENING, June 9th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

















Agawam, F.. .36 534; nia, 10-4 22 
Atlantic, A.....36 7| “ ° 14 — 
“ —D.....36 6%'Lyman, B..... 40 9¢ 
6 Beet 144 |Maseachusetts 
“« P,...86 5%) 36 6 
sa LL...36 5% Gime § 
6 | Taco Ge anaagad = 1% 
Appleton, A....36 — |Mystic River...36 64 
“ XX ..36 — |Nashua, fine 0... — 
« 2&8B..%8 — “  B....386  — 
Augusta...... 3 61g * E....40 — 
- ecoccme © 1. W....46 12 
“ A....27  43¢|Newmarket,B...36 65 
Broadway. ....36 23 “ DD.36 5% 
Bedford, R.... .30 4% ” G..36 5% 
Boott, C...... 34 5%! = N..36 644 
© Beason 36 1 pesiie, Extra..36 7% 
“ M, fam.36 H......36 7 
e DA. 40 H ‘Pepperell. 74 15 
Continental, 0.36. 74 . 84 17 
D4 84) ‘9-4 
Conestoga, D..28 5%) “ ....10-4 223g 
G...80 5%| “ .,.11-14 25 
“ 8...88 6 Ooo. BO 
“ W...36 63<| Pepperell Efine,39 734 
Dwight, X......80 eo 7 
ential ae “ 0....88 6 
“ Z,...88 6% “ N. ..90 6% 
Exeter, A...... 36 0 Pepuot, ‘ 0288 1% 
7 Bacces B.....40 8% 
Ellerton, ....10-4 | hsteitie 5-4 1236 
First Prize... .. .36 “a Pittafield, A....36 6% 
Great Fails, H. 36 14) \Pocaseet, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS'’mp.id’m45 -— O....38 6 
Indian Head.. .36 — “ £....40 1% 
“ "30 — (Stark, AA......36 1% 
Os MD — [Olth...ccccces 86 Big 
alls 4 — “ heavy....40 8i¢ 
Indian Orchard . Se  b00es weed 48 134 
. - sears 58 1634 
S DW. 8 TH  ccccw cece 78 
“ EE..96 68 “ ......6 108 323¢ 
“  AA...40 75¢|Wameutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36 = 5%; ee onne 72 26 
XX..36 734 S. sac ae 
“ Pos 40 84 > Snened 2 824 
Langley, 36 6% © coeee 
agent Tt PRE ion 40° 
- +...-3-4 — |Wachusett.....36 — 
Laconia ..... 4 — Os. eed 30 Bi 
ee or 8-4 17) ki ee =m 
« oon 94 20 13 coeee  — 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 10 
“ L..36 8 |Lensdale.......88 84 
o - 6-4 164g * Cambric 36 11} 
Allendale 6-4 14) mville..... 
a FT t- 7-4 1734|Nashua, EB % — 
ewead 84 1944 - eseeehd — 
Avondale ...... 3% 1% ‘“ W.,..46 — 
Ballou (&8on 86 634|Newmarket, F 6 
5%|N. Y. Mills..... 1034 
WPT by 9 | “ Wt'rTwist 86 1234 
Bellows Falls..86 934 --- 54 16 
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CARPETS. 


The old Carpet House of REUBEN 
SMITH, ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS AGO, 
HAS REMOVED from the old stand, Nos. 2 
and 4 Fourth Avenue, to the elegant stores 
18 and 20 ASTOR PLACE, near Broad- 
way, and will offer on MONDAY, June 
2d, a large assortment of Carpets, 
Floor Cloths, Rugs, Mattings, etc., etc., 
at special reduced prices. 


18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 


BETWEEN BROKAW BROTHERS’ 





CLOTHING - HOUSE AND BROADWAY. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


7717 BROADWAY, 





WILL OFFER DURING THIS WEEK A LOT OF ALL- 
WOOL ALBATROSS, DOUBLE WIDTH, AT 37 
CENTS PER YARD. 


A NEW DESIGN IN STRIPED ALBA- 
TROSS, 44 INCHES WIDE, ALL WOOL, $1 PER 
YARD. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN PURE SILK AND 
WOOL DRAP D’ALMA, AT $1.0; REDUCED 
FROM 81.75. A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SAT- 
TEENS, BATISTES, OTTOMANS, ENGLISH 
CALICOES, PURE IRISH LIN&N LAWNS, 
FRENCH LAWNS, WHITE GROUND WITH 
BLACK FIGURES AND BLACK GROUND WITH 
WHITE FIGURES. THE GOODS ARE VERY 
SCARCE. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MOURNING PARA- 
SOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


A CHOICE VARIETY OF SUITS, WRAPS, 
FICHUS AND MILLINERY- 


JACKSON’S, 


117 BROADWAY, BET. ‘Sth bh and 10th St Sts. 


R. H, MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR SHAPES. 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL 


SEASONABLE GOODS, 
OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


1s BRING. CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 
WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 
DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS —— — AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TEN CROQUET 
ARCHERY pitcH A Ring, RING yo ‘ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





R. H. MACY & 60. 


RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts, N. Y. 
COLORED DRESS GOODS 


French Coupares, pure wpol. 7 720.; ‘Fo ae: 16 
Ottoman Clos e qu 4 ‘wo 
S8-inch ne Shood. A's Bie. 





“i, Combination Suiti 0c. ; worth 90c. 
eces All-Wool Black and Mixed Piaids, 40¢, ; 


Checks, Se. 
A large assortment Phere Plaids, dark and light 
_— SPECIAL PRICES IN 


Black Dress Goods. 


Lace Bunting. 10c.; worth 

Brocaded Lace Bun ntipg, 126 worth 18¢, 

Brocades and Stripe hinting, 19¢. ; worth 25c. 
40-inc ce Bunting, all-wool, 4c, ; worth 50c 
-inch French Albatross, purée wool, 37¢,; worth 50c. 
43-inch Nun's Veiling, vty fine, 43c.; worth 
a= French Cashmere, extra quality. 48c,; worth 


oe-inch Silk Warp Henrietta, $1.25; would be cheap 


a 
Silk-faced Grenadines, 49c,; cheap ut 65c. 
Silk-faced nadines, 63c.; cheap at 8c. 
All-silk Grensdines, 98c.; gheap at . 
58-inch Jersey Cloth, all- 1, $1; cheap at $1.50. 
58-inch Jersey Cloth, all-wool, $1.25; cheap at $1.75. 


LAWNS. 


printed Lawns, good quality, tse. 
Printed Lawns, extra qeality, ise 

] Printed Lawns, best quality, iyo, 

Finest French Lawn 








Orders received by mail filled promptly same day 
as received, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON}, 


309, 311, 3111-2 to 321 
GRAND STREET; 


56 te 70 Allen st.; 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
N. ¥. 


GILBERT M’F’G C0.’S 


DRESS LININGS. 


(THE NEW FABRIC.) 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
re: 


m bin f 
satin finish. ey also, if they want their silks to 
give satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


AND 
SATIN CLASSIC TWILLS. 


silk has been condemned because the com- 
mon Momntiats or &@ poor ves lining has been used. 
You shoulu also ask for 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS. 


Cloth we Kor AuED to be fast Black, and that PER- 
srinarios or AvTpG will not change, neither can ry 
ma nm the SLIGH’ EST DEGREE 
=~ 4, ‘tat w ith S ~ exception of our FAST 
BLACKS. all ¥ foots oineemared by the new 
PATENT MEASU ING MA HINE. 
rewire below a list of a tow of the REPRESENTA. 
TI HOUSES where these goods can be found: 
IN CHICAGO. 
MARSHALL, FIELD & CO. 
Oe PIRIE & CO. 
RLES GOSSAGE & CO, 
MANDEL BROS. 


IN NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. 

J. DENNING & OO. 
TAMES MoORRERY & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR. 


IN ST. pe 
THE WILLIAM BARR 
RO RUOMET . ERO DEVORT Uy Se Miney D. G. OO 
IN CINCINNATI. 


THE Joum ou SHILLITO CO. 
ALMS & DOEPKE. 
H, & 8. POGUE. 








Es 
at 





IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
PETTIS, BASSETT & CO. 
L, 8, AYRES & CO. 
IN ST. PAUL. 
MANNHEIMER BRO. 
EKE, LADD 
IN lime, 
GOODFELLOW & EASTMAN, 
DALE, BARNES E & GO. 
HALE, PHOMAY & 
IN mAdlan cITy. 
BULLEN MOORES, EMERY & CO. 
Y. SMITH & CO 
IN MILWAUKEE. 
T. A. CHAPMAN & CO, 


IN DETROIT. 
BEWOOMB peaRtOurt & CO. 
Bs Mc eS 


on seinen 


Guanes & MUD LE TON. 
BACON & SON 


And over 4,000 cee 











TRAVEL. 


STATE LIN BH. 
NEW YORK 32 GI-S0OY MES ty 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


je-built atpamers as ont me most_excel 
me Ree uone bat ns no advance in iret Cabin, only 


Sat ea 


Brel Cateaio: cles 
ete. 
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O'NEILL'S, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 


TWENTIETH STREET. 


WILL COMMENCE 


Clearing Sales on Monday 


IN ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS. 





1,000 DOZEN 


MILAN STRAW BONNETS AND HATS, 
ALL COLORS, 25 CENTS EACH. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


Children’s Trimmed Hats. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS 
BELOW COST. 


THE LATEST DESIGNS IN 


SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 
WHITE SUITS. 


Plain White Suits, Trimmed with Plaiting and Tucks. 


$3, $3.50, $4.50 and upward. 


300 White Suits, Trimmed with Embroidery, $4.98, $6.95, $7.75, 


$8.75, $9.50, $9.90 and $10. 


400 Nainsook, Muil and other Muslin Dresses at Low Prices. 


CHILDREN’S LACE DRESSES, 


$4.25 and upward. 


Fine Hosiery and Underwear 


BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Our Great Sale of the Bankrupt Stock of 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


CONTINUED THIS WEEK. 


DRESS 


Of all kinds and qualities, in plain goods and novelties, at 50 


Goops 


per cent. below cost. 


GRENADINES 


At 50 cents on the dollar. Embroidered Robes in Cashmere, 
Albatross, Thibet and Sateens at less than costof embroidery. 








FOR SIX DAYS 


PREVIOUS TO OUR REMOVAL TO 46 WEST 23D ST. 


BARGAINS 


ARE OFFERED IN 
GIMPS, FRINGES, BEADED 
LACES AND NETS, SASH 
RIBBONS, ETC, 


D, A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d Street. 


230) ST. MOURNING STORE. 


Great Reductions. 


WE ARE NOW SHOWING HANDSOME LINES OF 
SUM MER GOODS, AND IN OhDER TO SECURE 
G OOD STYLES AN EARLY CALLISSOLSOITED. 


SHERMAN, NOBLE & CO, 


88 WEST 23D STREET. 

















— a 
_____ WINTER RESORTS. FILES' FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
 Wr'can Files or Binders for Tux INDE- 

SHELDON HOUSE. ) PENDENT, enc} Or Binder holding twenty- 
iis Ne six numbe fd'year. “The cover has “Tux 


N Stadio a ana 


seer eins 


ca, Perse 


ned, payeiciene, _Sosen 


ate acta 


ree inact SHELDON, Sole Owner and Manager 





INDEPENDENT” embossed omit in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or. sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 





Se of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. usual price is $1.50, 





Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 








(For the Week ending Friday, June 6th, 184.) 
. COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary, to Choice 6 -@18 
Santos, Choice to Best.........-+s00++ 34 @10 
MCs 104s. anenanueessseanoenseee 4, @22 
pS SREY RE Ss ee ere 21 
Maracaibo... ...s0 secescovieceecceoes @13 
Laguayra.......5 ceececccenssscerees 93¢@13 
TEA. 
FYYBOD. 0... cece vec cececenesseveee: 17 @40 
Young Hyton........seeeeesecnenecrs 16 
TODAR. 6005000 ceccwocces coccccocce see 18 @45 
Gumpowder........ 6.66 ceeceeeeeccee 16 @65 
Oohang,. ..cepodecccddecceedess cesses 18 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........+.--+ 4 15-16@ 5% 
Harp.—Out Loaf......00.---sseeeees “~@— 
OA, o ccccesiccecsicceresds @ — 
BENE. cc cccocecoccccs ape TK@ 1% 
GRANULATED.......000eeeeeeerers 6 11-16 @ — 
Wairr.—standard A.......++-++0s — @7 15-16 
Extra Tl ncnesecdsecestage cde 56%@ a, 
YELLow.—Coffee O.......6eeeeeeeeeee 54 @ 
BEOWD. 62 cocccevecsecvesic 4%@ 5 
MOLASSES, 
Gino cdcrcchedocecegscsesssccngecess @ 
©, ReGMOE.. ccccdessccsde cvdecead % @28 
$6 GEOCETY......ccrecsceseoregeres 30 @35 
PEED TEGO, oc ccc ccpcccoccescocedicce 85 50 
New Orleans.........++ od MEIER. of 80 @56 
ae 1 $575 @ 600 
e's new r 
Grand Ba Cheetahs 350 @ 400 
Srecorel Be, 1 Mags........0 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass....... ++. _-— 2 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... — 11 00 
Herring, per DOX,........+++0 —12@ — 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fuour: 7 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 60 @84°50 
No. 2 Winter......-2csccee 275 @316 
8u e Spring..... peenes, oie @ 3 25 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Til., Super- 
fine Winter............. 10, @ 3 50 
State Extra brands........ @ 3 70 
Western Sp Wheat, ext’a 3 65 @ 8 75 
Minnesota, “ Pie esmees @ 4 60 
Bpring 1 thoi “Bp 525 @ 6 60 
Wheat, Extras, ......... @ 400 
a oa r y= Ohio, and 
Piinehitesateesatebes 410 @ 500 
0. Mound it Ex. (ship'@). 360 @3 75 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 00 @ 4 60 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 475 @ 5 15 
> Louis, Double, “ .... 5385 @ 5 95 
Genesee, Extra Brands.... 500 @ 5 40 
heat, “Patents”. 5 50 @ 7 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 80 @ 5 35 
SOUTHERN lLOUR: 
Ps + dnnaneereseensé paces . e . os 
pn STS oS a a 2 
pS AE ROTC TRO 426 @ 562% 
Ryx Frovur : 
ib sitesersaeseneesres 275 @ 3 00 
BUNSEERG, «0 0.00:000006, 000000 870 @ 38 90 
Corn Mga: 
Westen. 05 0p ogopes age ape 290 @ 300 
Brand Minsesdesesssee 840 @ 4 45 
Prine Modal......sccccccces $00 @ 3 25 
GRAIN 
HEAT : 
White, No.1... cooccceccee 8 Nominal 
“ No. Bec vcctsesvesssos ” 
Bah) Fi vicceetsdencsstis 1 004%@ 1 023¢ 
CoRN : 
AA eR Ln — 58%,@— 66 
, err — Nominal 
- WEEE pccccosepeescocd — 68 @ 170 
A’ 
White, No. 1 — 4144,@— 42 
, — 40 @— 44 
Btate Mixed.......ccccccees — 41 @— 42 
idsscannwenscesteds — — —@—15 
Western. . ——-—-@ — 
BEans : 
BSI 5 so cscs ever ve ses 250 @ 2 55 
BB <n vee ceclic0gdee ces 285 @ 290 
i cciddn+aareneiiinnees: an 245 @ 2 55 
Green, prime, # push....... 1 35 @ 1 373¢ 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Ordinary Mess........... 17 50 @ 17 76 
i Mi ccadeoakocase 850 @ 18 75 
Family Mess, City....... 19 £0 @ 20 00 
Bacon : 
D, ©., TOME CEBB cc cccrcccccesed — @9 
D. 8., Short Clears.............. — @12% 
D. 8., Shoulders.........++....0 — @ 8% 
Cur MEATS : 
Smo Hams..........+ —12 @ — 18% 
Smoked Shoulders,...... —-— 1@— 1% 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs, =} 
Bran, 40lbs... ......0006- @e 12% 
Bhorts, 60 Iba., .....+.... "0 @ 7a3¢ 
Middling, ah to 100 Ths.. 8 @ 105 
, fine... «~ 10 @ 110 
Rye Feed ......ssceerseere 9 @ — % 
og! wanest vn enedines 60 @ 90 
eng hen eeteessse 35 00 @ 36 00 
Solten —_ — ton.. 2600 @ 27 00 
Ww 
Hay, a 1, prime, per aed e —0 @t— 95 
Hay, No. 2, good, * —80 @ — 85 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ 49 ~~ 10 @ — 15 
Hay,clover mixed “ “ ,..., —60 @— 70 
Hay, Shipping, iy ag —60 @ — 65 
y, Clover “ “ .—0 @— 55 
traw, No.1, Rye “ “ ..., —86 @— 0 
Straw, No.2ttye “ * —60 @— 70 
traw, Oat ¢ * i641. —O @ — 60 














Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd. 


Continent ......cccccscsceces — @ 1000 
in ee Sa —-— @ 980 
State, Factory, fine...,.. Egehece coeds 11 @1 
ato ~aaee. sjeackeeteteeaesuees tu 10 @10 
Fair to $000... ....cesccccceseeseess 8 @8 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . +++. "; ty 
Fila 0O PFIMO.,....ceeerceevees 
: “ugh é ie 0 FPR ede’ Ja tdWeckls 2 @4 
EGGS. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — @— 
State and Pe Penn., fresh AE. cokes 1T4@ 18 
Western, fresh-laid...........5 .++« — 
aeUENS io chs teotni.capasssdes-Obe 17 @ 11% 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, prime, large,...... .-» —15 @— 16 
Chickens, Western, choice...... —12 @— 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia; per pair. —32 @— 42 
BOW, i sis'c cb thie ecsdiiethcadie. - 8 @ 1 
yee 2 00 @ 2 50 
String Be: per erate........ 
po en Peas, Pet DDL... cccceseees 200 @ 3 50 
Cabbage, per bbl.......-.5- ++ 1€0 @ 2 50 
Potatoes, | dae . per bbl.. — @ 5 80 
Potatoes, Hew, Southern........ “4 50 @ 5 00 
Potatoes, per Dbl... ...+-.- ee eee — 1% @1%5 
Sweet Potctaee, per Dbl,......++. 200 @ 2 50 
Spinach, L. L., per pbl.......-+-+ — — @— 7 
Asparagus, per doz..........+++ 125 @ 2 25 
Tomatoes, per crate........---+ — 30 @ 2 00 
Cucumbers, per crate.......++-- — 15 @ 1 50 
vVOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, per bushel............+ 100 @3 00 
Strawberries, per Qboiews onos — 6 @ 16 
Cherries, per ID...+00-+-++s 02% — 6 @ 6 
Apples, FHoxbury Hassett.» rbbl3 50 @ 4 00 
** Golden Russetts, per bbl. 3 50 @ 4 00 
@ 

















Por Ib. ......eeeeeeees 10 
Pecans, per Ib.......+-++++++ — 5@— 6 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRU,T. 
Apples, .......0sceeeceeceeceees —4 @-11% 
Peaches, Peeled..........++-++++ — 7 @—10% 
Pp mpecled,.......--++- —5 @—6 
SE. «5c cocecessoeeses —18 @—13 
ORETIED. 5 ccc cc cccccceecceee —12 @—138}% 
Huckleberries. ....... 6.6. e esses — 84@— 9 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Beeves, common to prime...........+ 6 @1% 
Live Calves, —_ to good ........056 5Y%@ 64 
‘“ “buttermilk fed.......... 8 @ 5 
Sheep, common to prime..........+. 44%@ 5 
Spring LANDS. 2.6.0.0 cece cvee evens 7 oY] 
Dressed Hogs.........- sates seeees 6% @ 6% 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana eoctem, unwashed. wij oud Ones 28 @35 
eT Sea 26 @27 
“ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. ¥., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
EES REE AB go 85 @40 
N. Pop Mich., and Ind., = Braces te 40 @45 
Fite sdhided 35 @40 
“ es “ mn ob a 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn. +» and W. Ya. x nal xx. 40 @43 
EER. wc vssis 48 @45 
4 4 . Wide desyaccss 44 @46 
° “ We. h.. 35 @40 
« “ “ common, 380 @& 
Burry at value. rss 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, Su 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
“ Ground Bone........... 31 00 @383 50 
“ ~—s Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 50 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices, ) 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ttexteue 47 60 
VE « aswstens 47 50 
Oo cede nsun 48 50 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
ee wee gl 
0 te 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
‘obacco Grower 
(Mich al Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw e Flour 
Michigan "Carbon Works) 45 00 
Earl's Super Phosphate......... 60 00 
“ Horsefoot Guano......... 30 00 
Bardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 36 00 
- a Superphos- a ts 
“« fs ~ Picaphabe neseo 27 00 
‘*. Acid Phosphate........ 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. @, hate 20 00 
Coma me — of 
Baugh’s Tobacco > Fertilizer, . . 38 00@40 00 
ephnte De 2,000 tbe 35 60@87 00 
per 2,000 Ibs........ o 
Baugh’s wach, 000 Ibe Dollar Phos- 
pha’ ai 25 00 
Baugh’s  eekilines 
‘or Potatoes.......-++++++ 30 00 
a 3,000" Ibs 33 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, 
lc ineshetahasete -™ neue 29 00 @381 00 
Guano? v retied, a0 908 00 or 00 
eruy p.c. 
os 8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
0, Standard or pe 
(2,240 Wb8.).... 6.0. es evens nee - 2 “ - 
2 Folved, — — @27 0 
me 


Prater per toi (ti). 500 @ 9 0 
‘ mn (2,000 Ibs.)..... 
Mariate Si i i ode 

ous, per 

wo per paptepar vie 

tre eee O08 or 
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Iusurance. 


THE SENTIMENT OF LIFE INSUB- 
ANCE. 


Tur recent panic in Wall Street, which 
has thrown some prosperous men into a 
state of insolvency, reminds us of the value 
of life insurance, and that every man has 
As the householder takes 
an insurance on his house, the ship-owner 
on his ships, the merchant on his goods, 80 
should men seek for an insurance on their 
lives; because, like houses, ships and mer- 
chandise, their lives have a money value. 
This value belongs to the man’s family; 
and by means of the insurance he can se- 
cure a portion of it to them after the labors 
by which he has supported them have 
ceased. 

The certainty of the result which life in- 
surance promises gives courage to busi- 
ness men, and will teach those who have a 
small yearly income to be thrifty. It will 
be a pleasure to such persons to be careful 
about their expenses, in order that they 
may not lose what they desire to obtain. 
Doctor Guthrie, the celebrated preacher of 
Edinburgh, said: 


** When I came to Edinburgh the people some- 
times laughed at my blue stockings and at my 
cotton umbrella, and said that I looked like a 
plowman ; and they derided me because I lived 
ina house at £35 of rent, and often walked 
when I would have been glad to have a cab. But 
I did all that because I wanted to pay the pre- 
mium on a life assurance that would keep my 
family comfortable if I should die.” 


some need of it. 


When a man’s life is insured he is under 
bonds to save something every year, for 
the future benefit of those who are dear to 
him. The savings which he invests in a 
life insurance policy are more promising in 
their results than any other kind of pro- 
vision which he can make for the future. 
The insurance is brought immediately into 
service by the event which ends all his 
labors; and it becomes at once a capital for 
the maintenance of the bereaved family. A 
policyholder of one of the prominent life 
insurance companies, who was aboutto start 
on a long journey, appreciating the value of 
the insurance which he already had, and 
desiring to obtain more, expressed himeelf, 
in a letter to the company, in these words, 
which are the real sentiments of life insur- 
ance: 


‘* My reason for seeking an increased assur- 
ance upon my life at this particular juncture is 
the earnest request of my wife that I should do 
so, According to the instincts of her sex the 
prospect of a long separation brings to her some 
forebodings, and a more vivid realization of the 
uncertainties of life, and a recoil from the 
thought of being left without an adequate pro- 
vision for herself and her two children.” 


The money paid for the insurance policy 
is money saved for the future. The amount 
required annually to keep it in force is 
comparatively small, considering the bene- 
fits that are to be secured, and it can be 
easily afforded by any man who is prudent 
and thrifty, although he is receiving only a 
moderate income. 
> 


A POINT IN ACCIDENT INSUR.- 
ANCE. 





The Locomotive, a compact and useful 
little monthly, issued by the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company, calls 
attention to a peculiarity in some accident 
insurance policies at the same time that it 
further explains the position of the Hart- 
ford company on the same subject. As poli- 
cies issued on employés concerned with boil- 
er operation covered loss of life from boiler 
explosion only, while general accident poli- 
cies were issued at about the same rate by the 
regular accident companies, employers who 
desired to protect themselves against their 
own liability by insurance on their em- 
ployés, preferred the general-accident pol- 
icy. But some policies by a boiler-insur- 
ance company (says The Locomotive), have 
been written, which ‘‘ bianketed in” the 
life liability with that on boilers and other 
property on which the loss or damage to 
life is Wméted to the liability of the insured. 
The liability meant here is the liabili- 
ty of employers to. their employés, 
based upon the negligence of the 








former to'grovid proper: end ‘usiral: shfe- 
guards against mishaps; such negligence 
may be alleged as ground for a suit for 
damages, and if it is established. will carry 
a liability with it, as has been well proven. 
An employer has no right to negligently 
keep a rotten boiler; and his negligence 
makes him liable to the representatives of 
his employé, if it causes death or injury to 
any of them. Hence he insures, to cover 
this Hability, and Ae—not the employé—is 
the party insured. The employé has no 
demand on the insurance company, and 
his recourse against the employer, if not ad- 
mitted, must be enforced by alawsuit. But 
the policy itself, if founded on and limited 
to the employer's liability to the employé, is 
not a liability prima facie and forthwith; it 
does not arise until such liability is deter- 
mined. The situation is like this: A, em- 
ployer, is liable to B, employé, for any in 
jury resulting from his (A’s) negligence; 
so C, the company, for a moneyed consid- 
eration, says, in its policy, ‘“‘I will make 
you whole against any such demand, up to 
an agreed maximum.” Hence A cannot 
fall upon C until B has sued A and recovered 
compensatory damages, since C is only an 
indorser or guarantor. As soon as B sues 
A, A must defend himself against the 
charge of liability for negligence. If he 
dees this successfully and the employé 
loses his case, equally A must lose his claim 
on C, the insurance company. On the 
other hand, if A should refrain to defend, 
thinking he would fall back on his policy, 
the damages recovered against him for his 
established negligence might be in excess 
of his policy; and besides, it is otherwise 
damaging to be convicted of crimina! care- 
lessness. 

The moral seems to be that insurance 
against death or personal injury should not 
be mixed up in one policy with insurance on 
inanimate property. Thinking so, the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Company 
writes its policy ‘‘against loss of life or per- 
sonal injury of engineer or fireman, or 
other persons in the employ of the assured, 
by the explosion of the above-insured 
steam-boiler, payable to the assuredin trust 
Sor the benefit of such person or persona, or 
their legal representatives.” 


- 


_> --- -- 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE. 





Tne examination of this company by the 
Massachusetts Commissioner has been com- 
pleted, and ‘ has been critically thorough.” 
The result is thus stated by the Depart- 
ment in « letter dated May 16th: 


‘The examination finds the financial condi- 
tion of the Company on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1883, as follows: 


By Mada cncceccctecesoctecl $9,063,410 37 
EE Cc énbaneeesessdsnea 7,706,867 53 
Surplus as to policyholders........ $1,356,542 | 84 


‘* The liabilities are estimated by the Massa- 
chusetts standard. In the appraisement of 
assets our valuation exceeds that of the Com- 
pany in its annual statement by $69,877.13. The 
investments and general business conduct of the 
affairs of the Company are approved. 

“Tn fine, it is my pleasure to say, officially, 
that the examination justifies the high reputa- 
tion the Company enjoys with the public and my 
confidence in its stability and honorable manage- 
ment.” 


The Penn is not one of the largest com- 
panies, and certainly not one of the loudest. 
But it is one of the quiet, conservative, 
and safe-side class, which are ex- 
cellent and desirable. The Quaker 
strictness, prudence, thrift, and fidelity to 
line which are characteristic of that class of 
people distinguish it. It is not only the 
Pennsylvania Life—as many people suppose 
it to be, and as the printers generally make 
it, mistaking the name for an abbreviation— 
it isa little more, It is the Penn, and does 
credit to an honored name. 


—_ $$ $< 


EX UNO (STATE) DISCE OMNES. 





AssEssMENT ‘‘insurance” is going ‘to the 
dogs in Ohio with a rapidity that startles 
even those who have predicted it and now 
see their predictions verified. The report of 
the superintendent of insurance for 1883 
shows that while 121 of these concerns 
were in existence at the close of 1881, there 





were but sixty-seven in 1882; and thirty- 


five were new within the two years; or, in 
other words, all but ten of the 121 had died 
since January, 1882. Possibly the indignant 
gentleman who took the pains recently to 
send us a seven-page letter (fullsize, type- 
writer) to explain that he believed the assess- 
ment system was the coming thing in life 
insurance, that our opposition to“it was 
dictated solely by jealous greed, and that 
our comments were ‘‘ingults,” may revise 
his opinion somewhat. Now Jet us hear the 
familiar screech, ‘‘ Don’t old-line companies 
fail, too?” Thirty-five of these Ohio con- 
cerns died during the past year, leaving 
totally unpaid 22,797 certificates (adver- 
tised as ‘‘ policies”), with a ‘ace value of 
$46,862,984 (advertised as ‘‘ insurance”), 
not a cent of which will ever go to the 
beneficiaries, whose protectors have, there- 
fore, simply thrown away the money they 
put into it, The entire list of those left 
have $104,212 assets and $136,584 liabili- 
ties. Last year they paid $394,588 in 
benefits on a face value of certificates of 
$1,047,328—a little over one-third. They 
contested 74 claims and ‘ paid” (with 38 
per cent. of the promised money) 648: in 
brief, resisted between an eighth and a 
ninth of their claims. Among legitimate 
companies, with the same number of claims 
paid in full, about sig would have been con- 
tested. And these nasty: little. frauds 
squawk about the ‘‘litigiousness ” of ‘* old- 
line” companies! One concern paid one 
hundred assessments during the year. The 
three oldest of them paid two-thirds the 
face value of their certificates last year, lost 
nearly half their entire membership, and 
had an average death-rate of 29 to 1,000. 
‘‘Isn’t this a pretty dish to set before ”— 
the seme Traveler's Record. 
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1861, 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 
838 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate tn distributions of surpius. 

The Mags. non-forfeiture applies to all poli and 
contains the most Mberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. we oY 2d Vieo-Brosidept and 
ot Agencies 


19@th Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 
For Premiums, ...+00...++0008+ 








aged Is 
Interest... Ae seeeeaeereeeee ceesecates 18 
Profit and L088. ..........secsccsecedeteceesess 90,888 57 
Total Receipes. .........receccersereaces cess + 9255 ,80§ 21 


DISBURSEMENTS IN YEAR 1883. 








Paid Death Olaims.............csserseceseveees 
Endowments. . 
cies eu Surrendered. 
a WEGORGE, 0050 0000000000 20008 
All other disbursements 
Total Disbursements... sveeees BI1L275 8 
« «81,480,308 43 
Pischtn fee ‘onD, ie nt Btandard...... 1,196,791 50 


SUrDne 10 FOUCRONAOE y gicadacd Semel oe 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Seet’y. 








‘WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


President. 


ExouaNnGE BUILDING 








ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


eR cccccvetccscsecconsenscesesened 216,901,943 27 
BAO tiin «00 ..00022ccccccqgoccece 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus...............++- $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds ** Installments 


The Advantages “of these Bonds are: 


In case of the death of the Bondholder all the un- 

,and the Bond falls 

ee 2. ays the L 
where for an 

foetal Iments, iy money be refun A! with 

interest —_ he asa cost to carry the 

used as security, or =. 

mk in the United States..-4. Th 
ued by that old and solid Life mA 


®ov* WATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


Agents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 
S.A. MATTISON, 


ger, 
917 & 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





ected at any 
Bonde are iss’ 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary- 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broeadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 





eatures of this men are ABSO 


$5,268,212 48. 
ta Oe Rey OTH: INSURED. 


AU Forme ays Lifeand nd Bndowment Polwies leeued 
* T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
. BURFORD, Actuary 


MABEATTAG in INSTRAMCE C0 


No. 166, my 158 BROADWAY. 


RGANIZED IN 1850. 
hiya 


Roreetarys Hy, eee 


From the Home we 
your gi revi of tase of Gin ciecome, 


ahea fdence 
lished company gives evi 
condition and creasing, rosperity of this institution. 
Aisbpreer’ ants Si. 3.3 . "of 
8 . 

cauly ak ven one of gross ‘or 


C. P, FRALEIGH, 





e reserve on existing icles, etc., are remains 6 
surpl f near) two and. uarter ions. T 
oo in its net assete over taat year is $250,000. 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Total sabia “tat, 188 heed 2 





Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets. New York. 





B.S. 4. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMREN LANK. Vice-Pree’t and Meo’ 
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five at the end of 1888, of which twenty- 
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TRUST Coa., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


management. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. part to the Compans 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


- _Ovyioms, (New York, 100 Broadway. 
Co tal { Broo x d Montague Sta. 
guiigeeal  Brookiyp, con, Car gd Menta 
Reserve fer reinsurance........ $1,775,820 68 
Reserve for all other cilaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
i RR ES eee 1,661,797 98 


Total Assets, Jan. ae 1884. aro o1 
This Compan: pany one its — Fa! 
Pega A A mee York Secor Hr Wy, e 
two together Soeal Bt 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO. T. HOPE, President, 

HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 

F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





SAMUEL D.BABOOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
EORG JNO. L. RIKER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, YOR 
Wa 8 BO NoTOR N 
URELIUS'S, Han SPRUE DAS 


E: 
La ia 
ti Mi dato F. 8: TER 
HIRAM B. EY, LAWRENCE 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary, 


A.M. = Sec, Local Dep't 
8. C. TOWNSEND, See, Agency Dep’ 
OBAS. B.D ER Bec, BrooklynDep't 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January HTH, 18%, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaireon the 8let December, 1888. 








Premiums on Piazine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 188, to 8ist December, 1888...... 84,168,958 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
POE Wb esbsbebsteceseccsescesecses 1,589,283 58 
Total Marine Premiums $5,708,185 68 
Poominas ei off ay Ist January, 
peocccescces 84,260,498 93 
Tama paid daring the same ; 
eevee cocscsvobececee $1,901,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
uls Ex. 
pete -19850,080 76 16 
The croc has the following Assets, 
sed States pea! of are. = 
$4,008 00 
Healt ric ena chai — + = - 
000 00 
Pretatumn Sant and “sis Receivabie...”” 108508 9 
ETM Mi ceiccbbboebessescosesecscosecess 835,710 68 
BET weccccceccdscecscocsctecccess $12,972,312 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Slat December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


J.D. JON RACE GRAY. 
PAPE geo va wW. ee 


SSELL, 


JOHN D. et riety 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vice-Pres't, 
THE CONTINENTAL 
NCR Co 
OF HARTFORD 





$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 


President. 
AB WINOHESTER, 








STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 8ist, 1888, 


Lepeur Assets, Jan. 1st, 1888. . $45,529,581 54 





INCOME. 

Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 

Profit on Invest- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

ae . 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 

$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured En- 

WII enc ceettabdididesés $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 

ee 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 
Tora Par To PoticrHoLpERs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Oapital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange,...........- 1,019,156 66 


General Expenses........ 205.509 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
Tora DisBURSEMENTS..........+: $8,567,903 40 
Net Casu Asserts, Dec. 3ist, 1883.$50,432,249 78 
—— 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... .... $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure...... 5,819,817 08 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

P| Ry, Pere 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

hehe decocrasctes cscs 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society’s 








Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 88 
(* A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions. ........ 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
ROM, si citicsececcsh cere 278,517 14 
$50,482,249 78 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
MN 60-060 etenedbncesos 705,658 53 
Interest and Rents due and ao- 
SN icaiestieniins:snatiisdidien see 451,950 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,849.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. $85,208 00 
Tora Aseuts, Deo, 8ist, 1888... . $58,080,581 78 
Toray Liasruiries, ineluding valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
ToraL UnpIvipep SuRPLUB....... 90,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
43¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 

POW cvcccces séocsesssuidse 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528,79, 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,649,283.00. 


From the undivided surplus, contribuled by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN OISE. 


+ Actuaries. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Seoretary. 

BW. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. | 


1845. Thirty-nine Years’ Successful Gusiness: 1884. 


LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


4 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


BY THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular ‘“Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the New York Lirz to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

8. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO = WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, bl surplus accumulations at compound 


interest? 
2. 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 


Tontine Period expires? 
8. 


The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 


basis of full legal reserve? “i 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? : 

Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 
three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE'S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1884. 








CASH ABSETGS.........s:000ccccrrcereseccccvevee whicstimicenh ane $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent. standard)... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine “ “ “ “ Cee 2,236,006 04 

TOTAL SURPLUS at & per CONE.......,....ccesereeeereree $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated).............0e 10,300,000 00 
POHCIES 112 FPOPGCE............ccccccccccsccosccccvccescesccecccescesseeseneese cece 69,227 
TmSurance im FOrce.........cccsscsccsssessteeeessepeccsesseesssessnseenssonees 198,746,433 00 

TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, DAVID DOWS, HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, RB. SUYDAM GRANT, 


H. B. OLAFLIN, _ EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEO M, BANTA, Cashier. 
are D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies: 
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Old and Young. 


THE BRIGHTEST THING IN THE 
TOWN! 


BY ELIZABETH OLEVELAND. 





Let me draw you a picture, rude and rough, 
Of the brightest thing in all the town. 

If I had but wit and skill enough 
"Twould win me lasting renown. 


Let. no oné disturb me, Leaye me alone! 
Give me a chance! It in all I ask. 

Let me try my hand—no master’s, Town 
At this impossible task. 


“Impossible?” Yes, for an Angelo, 
To paint the picture I wish you to see ; 
Impossible quite for art to show 
This picture that lives with me, 


And yet, ‘tis only a balf-growa girl ; 
Half or whole, I do not know; 

A face bung o’er with hair all a-curl, 
And eyes as black as a crow 


Black, did I say? Tien I made a mistake ; 
For I've seen them as gray 04 the breast of a 
dove, 
Green with scorn, and red with hate 
And azure and gold with love! 


The brow of some calm, reflective Greek, 
And a nose, not Roman nor eqnilive. 
An oval face and an olive cheek, 
Flushed through with blood like wine. 


A chin, like some famous old Van Dyke, 
Tapering soft to a point, just 80 ; 
And a mouth—now what is this young mouth 
like? 


Don’t guess what! You don’t know. 


Sweet and wise, and mocking the while ; 
Changeful as April, steadfast as June ; 
Carved with a melancholy smile, 
As if set for some sad, eweet tune. 


“What tune,” do you wonder? So do I, 
And here I lay my pencil down. 
Is my picture clear, my friend, $0 your eye ? 
The brightest thing in the town. 


New Yor« Cirr. 
+ 


THE LONE HOUSE. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


BY AMELIA EK. BARK. 





PART I. 





“The lls we see, 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong, 
Have all one key: 
This strange, sad world js but our Father's school, 

And every change his love shall overrule.” 

Ir was @ lovely day toward the end of 
April, and Carrick went into Port Braddon 
about the new Kirk, which was now rap- 
idly approaching completion. A commu- 
nion service was to be bought, and there 
was a proposal on foot to invite the Rev. 
Cosmo Carrick, of Edinburgh, to direct the 
opening services. If this measure was car- 
ried Andrew had offered to go to Edin- 
burgh with the invitation, and while there 
‘look out” a suitable silver service. In 
fact, he had almost promised himself to 
give the service ‘from bis ain means, if 
the Lord was sae gracious as thus to honor 
the name o’ Carrick in the vera sight o’ 
them that thought little o’ it.” He knew 
that Grahame was using every influence to 
thwart the invitation; and he felt that his 
failure to do so would be the sweetest mor- 
sel of revenge that could be vonchsafed 
him. He did not call it *‘ revenge”; he did 
not dare to inquire into his feelings; but he 
looked forward to the decision of the ques- 
tion with an anxiety that kept his very 
breathing in a state of tension. 

A great triumph awaited him. The in- 
vitation to Cosmo Carrick was a unani- 
mousone. As to the communion service 
it was left entirely to Andrew's discretion. 
He said little, and he presented a solemnly 
impassive appearance; but oh! how lifted 
up he was! Riding slowly down the street, 
and holding himself with the calm seren- 
ity of honorable‘and deserved recognition, 
he met Grahame. Carrick did not, indeed, 
look at his enemy, but the whole expres- 
sion of the man was exasperating and offen- 
sive to Grahame. He was so angry that he 
could find no words to express ‘his anger; 
and Carrick, missing the usual jibe, took 
the cireumstance as a further evidence of 
supernatural favor. ‘‘The Lord has shut 
the mouth o’ my enemy for me. It’s ag 
thing te be still and wait for him to do it.” 

Such thoughts kept him pleasant company, 


and he was in his most genial mood, ye 
he arrived at his home. 

Ann had been very anxious for his suc- 
cess; and she read it in every movement he 
made, although he would not speak of it 
with undue haste. Indeed he sauntered 
about the garden, and walked round to the 
byre, and gave his pony a feed of oats, ere 
he named the subject. Then he only said: 
‘*I’m awa to Edinbro Monday, Ann. It’s 
vera important business anent Kirk mat- 
ters; #ae you'll haé my suit 0° black braid- 
loth put ap, wi’ a’ things conformable.” 

‘*T om vera glad, Fayther; ’deed am I.” 

‘‘And your cousin will dootless come 
hame wi’ me. It’s to be a time o’ great 
speeritual joy; and you’ll see that naething 
be dacking in the way o’ "creature conve: 
niences: and comforts.” ‘The sillér fred 
is tor your asking. But whar Wdedinte 
at a?” 

“She went awa lang ere the noon hour. I 
hae na seen her syne. It was to Lucky 
Boyd’s she went for some flax. I hae had 
an unca anxious feeling anernt her the last 
hour or twa, and | wish she’d'come hame.” 

‘*Tut, tute! Jeannie kens well enou’ to 
tak’ care o’ hersel’. Why not?” 

He took his pipe and sat down on the 
hearth. Jeannie’s little creepie was in the 
corner, and he looked at it with a feeling of 
disappointment. Why wasn’t she there? 
He would have liked to talk over his Ed- 
inburgh trip with her. His smoke did not 
give him the usual satisfaction. He got 
restless. The empty creepie, as the twi- 
light deepened, looked almost tragical. He 
kept saying: ‘‘I wonder whar she is at a’!” 
and saying it with constantly increasing 
anxiety. When Ann came in from the byre, 
the girl’s face frightened him. She set 
down the milk, and burst into tears. 

‘*Fayther, Fayther. There’s something 
no right. I canna bear it. I’m awa to the 
cottages to spier after her.” 

‘(Stop here! Pll go mysel’.” 

He came back white and stern. Jeannie 
had told a lie. She had not been near them 
that day; and inquiry had made him ac- 
quainted with the fact that she had often 
met Walter Grahame at Peter Lochrig’s. He 
had quarreled with Peter. He was angrier 
than Ann had ever seen him in her life. He 
pushed the creepie out of his sight and 
tried to sit still, but could not. The pres- 
ence of Ann seemed to annoy him. He 
would not speak to her, and she went into 
the dairy, and, shivering with cold and sick 
with anxiety, sat there until he called her. 

‘It is bedtime. Lock the door. If you 
can pray, gae and pray. God will hae to 
speak a word to me afore I can speak to 
him. Ann Carrick, whar is your sister?” 

“IT wish I kent! I wish 1 kent!” 

“Think. Didn’t she say one word by 
ordipar to you?” 

‘“Not ane; Payther! Not ane! I was 
skimming the milk this morn, and she came 
to my side, and said, ‘Nannie, I'm awa 
down to the seashore.’ And I said, ‘Not 
you, you lazy lassie, gae mind you seam!’ 
and she said, ‘I canna sew the day; I’m 
thinking o’ the White Cave and the green 
waves trem’ling through it, and I'll awa’ 
there,’ ‘Don’t gae there for any sake,’ I 
adid. ‘Gae to Lucky Boyd's; aud:get some 
mair flax, and see you’re hame at the noon 
hour’; and she laughed and said ‘ Nae; I'll 
hae a herring and a cup 0’ tea wi’ Lucky, 
and she'll read me the dream I had yes- 
treen’; and sae she pinchéd my arm, and 
when I turned quick-like,, she, said: ‘] 
meant nae ill, Nannie; and thar’s a kiss te 
pay the pinch wi’.’ A minute after I 
turned me roun’, and she stood in tlhe door 
looking atme. IL said: ‘ Weel, what. is it?’ 
and she said: ‘ Naething, Nannie,’ and went 
awa’. O, Jeannie! Jeannie!” 

As she spoke there was a knock at the 
door. Who has not heard knocks that 
seemed instinct with Fate. This one 
smote on both hearts. They looked at 
each other, and Ann sat down trembling 


and weeping. Andrew asked: ‘! Who’s 
thar?” 
‘‘IV¥s Jock Simpson o’ Wigton. I hae a 


letter for you, Maister.” 
* He qpened,the door and took the letter; 
but ere he looked at it, said: ‘‘Thar’s a 
shilling for you. 
Boyd's, and she'll gie 
| mouthful and a high 


Gae down to Lucky 


bre ied a = ® 


for stranger 





bea? "den a 


“;oney, and 





‘the question seemed to him still more 





without & word went away. . Andrew 
watched him outsidé the gate, relocked the 
door, and sitting down by the table, laid 
the Jetter upon it. ; 

He had ¢hows great apxiety ‘emo 
tion before Jeannie’s fate was cided ; 
ufter reading tne letter, he arose, with ap- 
parent calmness, gnd left it on the table. 
Ann had not dared to move, still less to 
ask hima question; but he stopped as he 
passed through the honseplace, and said: 
‘* You can read that bit o’ shamefu’ paper. 
Then put it in the fire, and dinna you daur 
to name the subject o’ it to me again; 
never!” 

He went into his room and locked the 
door. Ann lifted Jeannie’s letter and read 
it. It was the letter of a half-educated 
and over-disciplined child. She said she 
had married Walter Grahame because she 
loved him, and that they were going to 
Australia ‘‘sae as not to anger folk”; and 
would her father and Ann forgive her, and 
try to think a bit kindly of her. It’s sim- 
plicity touched Ann’s heart. She felt that 
she must see Jock Simpson and hear the 
last news of her sister. At the first gray 
dawn she was running swiftly down to 
Lucky Boyd’s, and she found Jock just sad- 
dling his pony. 

‘*T was up early to try and win a sight o’ 
you, Mistress. 1 promised your bonnie sis- 
ter to gie you this, only the Maister was na 
to be spoken wi’ last night. He took a 
bit of paper from his pocket, and gave it to 
her. [t contained only a long shining 
tress of Jeannie’s hair, and a little card on 
which the runaway had written, in her 
large, childish handwriting, ‘‘ Nannie, Nan 
nie, dinna forget Jeannie!” 

‘Tl ne’er, ne’er do that, Jeannie!” and 
she went crying up the hill, kissing this 
last token of ‘her sister’s love, and wetting 
it through with her tears. 

It is a great blessing in hard sorrows to 
have compelling duties. The cows were 
lowing to be milked, and the breakfast was 
to make; and though Ann went about her 
work with a heavy heart, she neglected 
nothing. All day long her Father kept his 
room; he veither ate nor drank, nor ans- 
wered her timid inquiries regarding his 
wishes, She heard him, hour after hour, 
pacing the floor and either talking to him- 
self or to his Maker. For, like the man of 
Uz, Andrew Carrick was ever ready to en- 
ter into a controversy with Him. It was 
more in accord with his nature to argue the 
‘* wherefore” of an affliction than to sub- 
mit to it. ‘I’m no a bairn to tak my pun- 
ishment and ask nae questions,” he said to 
Ann when his wife was taken from him. 
‘‘I’m a son that is o’ age, and may ask o’ 
my Father, ‘Why hast thou entered into 
judgment wi’ me?’” And in this sorrow 


necessary. 

On the second morning he came to the 
breakfast table. He was white and hag- 
gard, and had aged ten years in the pre- 
ceding thirty-six hours. He swallowed a 
few mouthfuls of porridge, and then rose 
and went to the open door, and stood 
facing the sea, this morning blue and 
smooth and dimpling with incalculable 
laughter in the sunshine. The wind blew 
his long black hair from his face, and the 
keen, salt air appeared to revive him,-for 
he turned and said: ‘‘ Ann, I'll awa to Port 
Braddon. There’s naething but darkness 
and silence in my ain room. Nae answer 
has come to me there.” 

He expected to see Grahame; but he did 
not; and all was very quiet in the little 
town. He sauntered round with even more 
than his usual deliberation, and then re- 
turned home. He was thankful for the re- 
prieve. Grahame could not now say that 
he had avoided him; and he might take 'a 
few days to gather his strength together. 
He had intended going to‘ Edinburgh on 
the following Monday; he determined to 
go at once. He would be there in a wil- 
derness, as it were, apart from personal- 
ities that wounded and questioned him. 
Ann was glad of this decision. She hoped 
that he might open his heart to his cousin. 
She had not dared to offer him either sympa- 
thy or advice. Insome way or other she felt 
that he blamed -het, or else ‘lis Jodshad ire- 


vealed to him what Ann ‘nad: long kaown,, 


that Jeannie was the apple. of his eye; the 





communion service, and a very handsome 


one was bought. Andrew in thié matter 
had a quick conscience; he gave the thing 
he had mentally promised with an over- 
sexupulous generosity. The Lord in grant- 
ing him his desire had sent sorrow with it, 
but for all that he would pay honestly the 
offering he had promised. If he could have 
read his own heart he would have known 
that in his gift he was proudly conscious 
of a returning of what he considered good 
for evil. 

He staid a week in Edinburgh, and when 
he returned home Cosmo Carrick went 


‘with him. The opening of the Kirk was a 


manifest success. It was clear of debt. 
The handsome silver service was upon the 
table. The sermon stirred every soul to its 
hidden depths. What a time of joyful 
triumph it might have been to Andrew, 
but for that dark shadow on his hearth- 
stone. He had not seen Grahame since 
the affair; no one else had dared to speak 
to him upon the subject. But he knew 
that in its relation to the public it must 
eventually be faced; and this was the humil- 
iating side of the affliction. 

Cosmo Carrick made but one reference 
to it. When they gathered ‘for worship on 
the first night of his visit, he said: «1 
thought, coasin, you had two daughters.” 
““T have ane daughter, cousin—only 
ane.” And Cosmo saw the heavy tears fall- 
ing from under Ann’s dropped eyes, and 
divined that even in that simple, pious 
home, sorrow had found a dwelling place. 
He was, however, too true a gentleman 
and too good a minister to seek after un- 
given confidences, and he knew well that 
spiritual consolation must be self-evolved 
to be of practical strength and comfort. 
Andrew clasped his hand at parting with a 
great regard, and then tutned with a sigh 
to his beneh and his work. 

But he soon began to miss the sound of 
Jeannie’s wheel, and the bits of broken 
chatter that had often enough troubled him 
when he was following out logically some 
involved train of thought. He could not 
bear the silence and monotony, and he soon 
put aside his last and went into the gar- 
den, As he stood leaning upon his rake a 
boy brought him a note. It was from 
Elder Scott, advising him of a Kirk session 
extraordinary, to consider the call of a min- 
ister for the new Kirk, and requesting him 
to be in his place at two o'clock. 

It was rather a stormy session, and An- 
drew’s opinions and wishes obtained very 
little attention. This was the natural reac- 
tion to the decided prominence given him 
in the previous meeting; but Andrew 
lieved it to be the result of the disgrace 
which Jeannie had brought upon his name. 
And, as he went down the street, his enemy 
was watching for him. He had been in 
Glasgow, looking after his runaway son, 
and had failed to obtain any satisfactory in- 
formation regarding his destination. He 
was full of anger and bitterness, and the 
sight of Andrew riding calmly home from a 
Kirk session was more than he could en- 
dure, He advanced to the middle of the 
street and seized his bridle, asking, in a 
passionate voice: ‘‘Do you ken that your 
daughter is awa wi Walter Grahame?” 

‘I ken my daughter has married Walter 
Grahame. I did my best for the lass; but 
the wicked will gae to the, wicked.” 

‘* Then you'll .gae tothe plack .deil, An- 
‘drew Carrick; be sure o’ that. AndI’m 
thinking it’s little marriage theré is in the 
question. Walter ia na sic“a fool.” 

“You'll no daur say that again,. 
hame! [ll lay my whip acrogs your: i 
face, if youdo. Mind that!” : 

** Do it; and Vik hae you put petieca, 
and key for assault, Hider Carrick ‘Yon, 
straight frae your new.fa 1 Free, Kirk, 
and threatening folk wi’ your Korse-whip, 
Elder Carrick! Think om oursel’!” 

“Thi shame o’ 8 word wi" 
hart 

ant to.”” 
bg - Tcan bide her e. Say 
thé watet Wond in your ainsi’? ‘Ym lo 
heeding it!” and he shut his mouth tight. 


and, gazing over the tossing waves at the 
asics ban, Seda fo ba Ba chsestion. of 
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gathered around them, a crowd of idle 
boys and men and women, whose sympa- 
thies were decidedly with the more offens- 
ive and belligerent Grahame. Calm as a 
man of stone Andrew sat amid the storm 
of insult smiting him right and left. The 
mouth, which always betrays a weak man, 
only indicated on Andrew’s face a gather- 
ing together of strength. It drew tighter; 
but it never trembled. 

At length a man in the crowd said: 
‘*Dinna choke yoursel,’ Grahame; you'll 
be heving a fit. Let the old Whig gae. 
His daughter is na worth the words you are 
spending on her.” 

‘*Even sae. And its weel kent she’s only 
paying her fayther the wage he’s earned.” 
Then with a parting epithet of inexcus- 
able infamy and a chorus of contemptible 
foolish laughter Andrew was released. For 
Grahame saw it would be simply impossible 
to move him from the position of *‘a noble 
not caring” which he had taken, and that 
the better class of citizens, grudually 
gathering, were in sympathy with Andrew. 

He deigned Grahame neither look nor 
word. He rode away at his usual slow 
pace, and spoke to several acquaintances 
in his ordinary cold, quiet manner. But 
oh! the volcano of rage and shame and 
hatred in his soul. That hour he had a 
revelation as to the possibilities of suffer- 
ing of which it is capable, and which all 
occasionally get a glimpse of in dreams. 
Hard riding or physical exertion in extremi- 
ty of mental anguish: was no relief to this 
man. Trouble had to be spiritually fought 
out with him, and repose and solitude were 
necessary to such a conflict. Still there 
was a strong, though neglected human 
element in Andrew, and in this bitter hour 
it craved some human sympathy. Ann 
found him on his own hearthstone, with 
his head bowed in his hands, and sobbing 
with all the abandon of a child. It was a 
strange and pitiful sight. In a kind of terror 
she knelt down beside him, able only to 
say: ‘*O, Fayther! Fayther! My dear 
Fayther!” 

Brokenhearted, indeed, must Andrew Car- 
rick have felt ere he could humble himself 
to seek consolation of any woman. ‘ God’s 
strength through my ain strength” had 
always been enough for him. He could 
have gone to martyrdom with it. But this 
sorrow and shame that had come to him 
was a different thing. A fiery trial of his 
faith would have had the sympathy of men 
and angels and the crown of everlasting 
life. This was to be along fight with foes 
so mean and cruel that even victory over 
them was such a shame and pain as he 
then experienced. He felt constrained to 
tell Ann all about this trial. She suffered 
in all he had suffered. She indignantly re- 

pudiated Grahame’s suspicions. ‘‘ Jeannie 
might hae rin awa to be married, but she 
was married; she was sure of that as she 
was sure of death itsel’,” and Andrew 
gathered strength under her convictions 
and her sympathy. 

But when the Bible was laid upon the 
table he would not open it. 

‘*My soul is fu’ o’ hatred and all un- 
charitableness, Ann. It wad be touching 
the ark wi’ unclean hands. I'll hae to 
stand afar aff the night. There is only ane 
prayer for me; andI dinna feel yet as if I 
can say it.” 

In the morning very early she found him 
dressed and saddling his pony. 

“I’m going to find out anent Jeannie’s 
matriage, if I hae to gae to Australia to do 
it. You'll get a letterin my room anent 
siller and other matters, if I dinna come 
back in twa weeks.” 

‘*But hae your porridge, Fayther, and 
say a kind word to me ere you gae—and the 
morning exercise.” 

“I canna eat. As for yoursel’ Ann, God 
bless you. You hae. been a dear, gude 
bairn a’ the days o’ your life. He stroked 
her head, and drew her to his side for a 
moment; then, with a dark, sorrowful 
face, he mounted and rode away. In less 
than a week he was back again, and Ann 
perceived that his errand was accomplished. 
As she met him he said; ‘‘ You were right, 
Ann, aod Grahame wes a liar.” 

“I ne’er doubted Jeannie’s marriage, 
Fayther, Jeannie 1s na wicked.” 

“What is it you say? She is.just the 
wickedest lass that I ever heard ‘tell’ 0’. 
Ither lasses hae rin awa, dootless; but nae 


lass ever had such boundaries to break 
down and such ties to break—ties which 
stretch back for centuries and reach up to 
her mither in Heaven. Never name her 
mairin my hearing. Set by that wheel and 
stool whar I'll never see them again.” 

The next day he went into Port Braddon, 
and sent the bellman round the town with 
the following information : 

‘This is to give notice, Jeannie Carrick, 
of Port Braddon parish, and Walter Gra- 
hame, of Port Braddon, were married on 
the 29th of April by the Rev. Dr. Barr, of 
St. Enoch’s Kirk, Glasgow.” 

Grahame laughed the notice to scorn, 
and denounced it as a lie. He ordered the 
bellman to desist. Andrew, who was by 
his side, commanded him to proceed. They 
were soon followed by a crowd; and the 
contention grew so flerce that some of the 
respectable citizens interfered. 

‘* It is all a lie!” shouted Grahame. 

‘Tt is the truth!” said Andrew. 

‘*Let him prove it.” 

‘*Whar’s your proof, Carriek?” said the 
Earl of Galloway’s factor. 

‘*T saw the marriage in the Kirk registry ; 
and I spak’ wi’ the minister.” 

** You'll hae a copy. dootless?” 

‘*No.” Andrew had only thought of sat- 
isfying himself. 

The factor hated the Free Kirkers, and 
Andrew more than any other. He shook 
his head doubtfully. ‘‘ That’s a great pity, 
Maister Carrick. There’s folk that would 
believe that, that will na tak’ your word 
for it.” 

‘*T say I spak’ wi’ the minister wha mar- 
ried them.” 

“Ttv’s a lie, thegither,” said Grahame; 
‘*and the truth is na in you, and ne’er was 
in any 0’ the Carrick liae.” 

Then in a moment Andrew's passion 
took entire possession of him. It blazed 
in his face, and seemed to impart an in- 
credible majesty to his air. His strength, 
really great, was enormously exaggerated 
by a rage alinost supernatural in its inten- 
sity. He seized Grahame by the throat, he 
shook him as he might have shaken a 
child, and then he flung him to the ground. 
A movement of his arms scattered the 
crowd. Some of them assisted Grahame to 
his home; the rest went up the street dis- 
cussing the quarrel. Andrew escorted the 
bellman, not once, but twice through the 
town, and when this duty was done, he 
rode home. But never had his soul been 
in such a chaos of suffering. He passed the 
whole night in an argument with himself. 
In the morning he was convinced that he 
had dome right. ‘‘And they’ll be queer 
folk that'll blame me,” he said to Ann. 
‘*Few would hae endured such contradic- 
tion and ill-will frae sinners as lang as I 
hae.” 

He was quite mistaken; the popular 
sympathy was with Grahame. It is a 
dangerous thing for a man to give gifts. 
‘* He has gien a siller service to the Kirk, 
and he thinks he can haud himsel’ aboov 
reproof,” said the envious, who had given 
nothing. ‘‘ He’s that gude there’s nae gude 
outside himsel’,” said those whose lives 
were shamed by the purity of Andrew’s. 
When Grahame brought him before the 
Magistrates the whole public feeling was 
antagonistic to Andrew. Many people had 
been influenced by Grahame, more by the 
all-powerful factor; all the witnesses 
characterized Grahame’s offense as ‘‘a 
wheen angry words.” Andrew’s assault 
had been of a most decided character. He 
was heavily fined, and had all the expenses 
of the trial to pay; and it was a very black 
hour he spent with his bank-book that 
night. Even the most generous men have 
fits of parsimony ; and one thing or another 
had made a great void in the gathered gold 
of three generations. Andrew was not 
avaricious, but he felt as poor as any miser 
after adding to all his other unusual ex- 
penses the amount which Grahame had 
cost him. 

The worst part of his punishment, how- 
ever, came from the ecclesiastical, and not 
the civil court. The Kirk session called 
anent the matter refused to consider any 
excuse for his conduct. He was subjected 
to reproofs, and temporarily deposed from 
his office as ruling elder, In truth, there 
had been a great scandal. The Church was 








yet in its infaney, and those set as fathers 
over it, behooved to be of irreproachable 


behavior, 
how few friends he had. He forgot that he 


Andrew was shocked te find 


had never shown himself friendly or even 
social. He had given to the world only an 
example of strict piety and a spotless life; 
and the world only let him understand 
that such a character, with a flaw in it, had 
lost its value. 

He withdrew himself from the Church 
entirely—the Church which had been built 
mainly by his gifts and endeavors. The new 
minister was a young man fresh from his uni- 
versity ; and, like all young men, enthusiastic 
for what they were going to do, and blandly 
indifferent as to what others had done be- 
fore them. Andrew did not like bim; and 
he considered Andrew an impracticable, 
self-righteous Philistine. With a bitterness 
of feeling no words can describe, Carrick 
resigned his office, and a son-in law of Gra- 
hame’s was elected to fill the vacancy. Tbe 
choice was doubtless without any ill inten- 
tion, but wounded Andrew deeply. It is 
easy to imagine how many offenses grew 
out of these changes. One elder told An- 
drew plainly that he had resigned because 
he ‘‘ was na judged worthy o’ being first.” 
The minister preached a pointed sermon 
upon spiritual pride ; and those who had been 
at all familiar with him,thought it their duty 
to advise, or reason with him. Not afew 
were thoughtless or cruel enough to use his 
erring child in the question. 


And, alas! He had no spiritual strength to 
fight these ever increasing sorrows. He had 
said to himself that it was in vain he had 
washed his hands in innocency; and this 
attitude once assumed, he argued every 
thing from that basis. Usually, he went 
with the men to sea during the herring 
season; and his great strength and knowl- 
edge of the winds prevailing in the Irish 
Channel had always made him a welcome 
addition to any boat. But this year it was 
evident none of the men wanted him. ‘‘ The 
hand o’ God is on me, Ann,” he said 
mournfully, ‘‘and they are all feared for 
ine.” 

The truth was that Peter Lochrig had not 
forgotten the angry words Andrew had 
spoken to him the night of Jeannie’s flight; 
and Peter had great influence with his 
mates. He did not scruple to say that, for 
‘‘aruling elder to make himself amenable 
to the ceevil courts and incur reproof and 
fine was a thing of a vera heinous nature, 
forbye adding thereto a rebellion against 
Kirk authority, and a visible neglect 0’ the 
ordinances. For his pairt, he was of opin- 
ion that to countenance such impiety was 
to be a pairtner in the sin o’ it.” 

So the fishing season, that had always 
been such a busy, happy time to Andrew, 
passed wearily and angrily away. He could 
watch the boats sailing out to their fishing- 
grounds from his open door; and surely, if 
evil thoughts could have brought them 
harm, they would never have come back 
again, It was at this time he lost all inter- 
est in his trade. For three generations the 
Carricks had employed their Winter days 
and their spare hours at it, and the men in 
the neighborhood thought no shoe buta 
‘Carrick shoe” worth buying. Andrew 
had continued the trade, although all neces- 
sity for it had been long past; and, while 
Jeannie sat sewing or spinning beside him, 
he had enjoyed the thoughtful monotony 
of the labor. But he now took a hatred to 
everything connected with it. ‘‘ Hae that 
wearisome bench put out o’ my sight, Ann,” 
he said, one morning, as he flung down a 
boot he had finished mending. ‘I'll ne’er 
sit anither minute at it. What for should 
I?” 

Undoubtedly he was brooding upon what 
he believed to be undeserved trials and 
wrongs until they were producing a kind 
of insanity. Day by dey he was creating 
the sinful atmosphere which would make 
actual sin possible to him. 

Ann watched his moods with growing 
alarm. He walked the houseplace, or the 
cliff, hour after hour, muttering to himself. 
He sat little, and slept still less. He grew 
gaunt and savagely gloomy. He had fits 
of rage which made her fly from his pres- 
ence in terror. Half her time was spent in 
covertly watching him. She crept shiver- 
ing down to his door at midnight, and lis- 





calm temperament. 

Upon New Year's Day the men from the 
cottages had always made a point of calling 
upon Andrew. Then they paid him their 
rents, talked over the business of the past 
year, and parted with formal wishes of 
good health and prosperity. He looked 
forward to this event. He determined to 
talk over his own case with each man sep- 
arately, and appeal to the long affection 
and alliance which had existed between 
them. But on New Year’s Day no one 
called but Peter Lochrig. He brought all 
the rents with him, and, when Ann opened 
the door, left them, with a civil message, 
in her charge. Andrew had seen him com- 
ing; and when he learned what had tran- 
spired he sat down in a kind of deapair. 
‘*T hae been wounded in the house o’ my 
friends,” he muttered. ‘‘ Grahame was aye 
my enemy; but these men for generations 
hae eat o’ the Carrick bread and drank oot 
o’ our cup. My forbears and theirs struck 
bands thegither after the battle o’ Dram- 
clog, when Carrick’s purse was the only 
ane amang them. Nae man, since time 
began, has ever heen treated waur than I 
hae been.” 

And he believed it with all his soul. Yet 
the root of the bitterness was not with man 
but God. God might have undertaken for 
him, God knew his innocency. In his 
heart he accused God of a species of in- 
| gratitude to him. He had given him a 
shadow of victory and turned it into shame. 
He had suffered his enemies to triumph 
over him. He had withheld from him the 
secret consolations of his mercy, In his 
best moods, he likeued himself to Job or to 
Jonah, and waited for the Lord to explain 
' his ways unto him. If at this time he had 
been told that the Devil was deceiving him 
he would not have listened; for he was de- 
ceiving himself; and the worst of all frauds 
is to cheat one’s own soul. After that sin, 
' all other sins are easy. 


New Yor Orry, 
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JOCKO. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





A TRUE story, my darlings ? 
I think of none but this ; 

So gather round my knee, and then— 
One more sweet good-night kiss. 


Not only we, my children, 
When forced afar to roam, 

But others of God's creatures here 
Pine for their native home. 


*T was off the isle of Java, 
And homeward bound were we ; 
Our gallant ship, as if it knew, 
Bowled on right merrily. 


With hope and joy each heart beat high, 
To think that once again 

Our homes, our loved ones we should see, 
Far, far across the main. 


For though the sailor roams the world, 
One port shines like a star: 

The little haven of his heart, 
Where wife and children are. 


‘Loose Jocko,"” cried the captain, 
* And fetch him from below !" 
A little monkey came on deck, 

With timid steps and slow. 


He leaped upon the taffrail, 
And gazed with longing eyes 

Upon the dim and fading shore 
Beneath the sunset ‘skies ; - 


Then looked around beseechingly 
In all our faces there, 

And uttered little, piercing cries 
That told of his despair. 


In vain was all our coaxing; 
With eyes fixed on the land 

He climbed the shrouds, and toward it 
Stretched out each tiny hand. 


Then, with a shriek of anguish, 
He plunged into the ses, 

And struck ‘out bravely for the home 
He sought so longingly. 


We watched him there, a tiny speck, 
Till he was out of sight ; 
; caskati 
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OLD DUST’S PATENT FIRE-EX- 
TINGUISHER. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 





Svon a figure of fun as he was! Short 
and squat, with stumpy legs and rotund 
body, and a broad, black face, all eyes and 
teeth and grin. Andhis clothes! By what 
law of cohesion he kept together the flutter- 
ing tatters which composed his costume it 
would have puzzled a philosopher to di- 
vine. How he ever got into them was a 
mystery; how he kept in them, a darker 
mystery still. 

The children gathered around him as he 
stood before the school-house door, his black 
tovs working in the sand, his round eyes 
twinkling above his grin, his multitudinous 
rags flutteringin the wind. With the cruel 
instinct of all young creatures they scented 
fun in the alr. 

“High-yo, scare-crow!” chanted Jeru- 
salem Jenkins, the wag and bully of the 
school. ‘* What co’nflel’ you done 'scape 
*way from?” 

**Not from no co’nfliel’,” was the ready 
answer, and the black eyes snapped and 
the grin grew broader. ‘‘ Not from no 
co’nfiel’; "twas dat ar’ watermillim patch 
whar you was a-prospeckin’ las’ night.” 

The roar of laughter which followed this 
retort courteous, showed that the bolt had 
hit the mark. But the fun was not over 
yet. 

** Hello, mister!” cried another urchin, 
with a vicious pluck at one of the flutter- 
ing rags in the victim’s rear. ‘ Ye’re a- 
losin’ yer pocket-handkerchief!” 

“'T’ank ye kinely, Gin’ral,” was the boy’s 
quick response, unconsciously quoting the 
repartee of amore widely known wit, as he 
promptly concealed the offending rag 
among the intricacies of its wearer’s cos- 
tume. ‘*T’ank ye kinely, Gin’ral. Ye 
knows de dangers o’ bein’ in de present 
company better’n I does.” And again the 
laugh was on the wrong side. 

‘Better not trouble a wasp-nest 'thout 
ye wanter get he sting!” sententiously re- 
* marked a girl on the outskirts of the ring. 

‘Don’t be skeered, Sister,” answered the 
boy, aswift gleam of gratitude darting from 
hiseyes. ‘Ole Dust aint no wasp. He 
honey-bee. He don’t sting ‘thout ye 
trouble him pow’ful bad.” 

The boys seemed inelined to accept this 
flag of truce. They gathered more closely 
about him. 

‘Dat ar yer name—Ole Dust?” asked 
Jerusalem. 

“My name Augustus Cwsar Abraham 
Linkum Geo’ge Washington Branch,” re- 
plied the boy, with dignity; ‘but dat 
name bein’ too long fer sech a sho’t feller 
like you to pernounce, ye may call me Ole 
Dust, ef ye like.” 

This remark again touched the boys in 
their tickling spot. Jerusalem, being by no 
means as large as the airs he took on, was 
believed to be especially cut up by any al- 
lusion to bis size; and, in the roar of 
laughter which ensued Ole Dust was tac- 
itly admitted to the freedom and fellowship 
of the school. Only one girl, a tall, light- 
colored beauty, particularly well-affected 
toward Jerusalem, tossed her head and 
turned away, firing the words, ‘‘cracker- 
nigger!” that last expression of darkey con- 
tempt, over her shoulder, Parthian-wise, 
as she went. 

The school was, in fact, a very high- 
toned and exclusive school, The ‘ Yan- 
kee-folks” who came every Winter to the 
hotel on the river-side had put up the 
building for the colored people, and had 
brought down a bright young Hampton 
student to teach; and the young ladies 
came over from the hotel every Saturday 
to hold a sewing school. Altogether it was 
something quite out of the common in 
Florida, and it was not surprising that the 
scholars were ‘‘ stuck up,” and put on airs 
of superiority. Perhaps a year or two ago 
they were as ragged and unkempt as Ole 
Dust himself; such facts are easily left in 
the background of memory when they fall 
into the background of experience; and if 
these boys and girls were disposed to look 
forward to the hotel service or the Hampton 
education to which they aspired, rather 
than backward to the dirt and rags from 
which they had emerged, their betters will 
hardly feel at liberty to blame them. 

At any rate, they adopted Ole Dust into 





their number, and despite his rags and his 
oddities, or perhaps because of them, he 
was soon high favorite and prime mischief- 
maker of the school. Slow at his book he 
might be, though never insubordinate, but 
as quick in matters practical as in repartee. 
No one had the luck of Ole Dust in snaring 
quail or catching fish; no one could so suc- 
cessfully train a dog or “ raise ” a brood of 
young mocking-birds. Perhaps his accom- 
plishments were not all as innocent as these. 
His familiarity with ‘‘ watermillim” 
patches certainly did not end when, as he 
had said, he ‘‘’scaped from one” to come 
to school. The boys were indebted to him 
for more than one wrinkle in the tactics 
required for a successful raid upon sugar- 
cane or melon patch, and if sweet potatoes 
were ‘‘grabbled” and hen-roosts robbed 
more frequently than of yore, Ole Dust and 
his cronies could perhaps have told the rea- 
son why. He was too generousin sharing 
the booty, too loyal in sharing the risks, 
too adroit in extricating himself and his fel- 
lows from the scrapes into which he led 
them, not to be universally admired. And 
his spirits were so effervescent, his fun s0 
inexhaustible, his retorts so quick and pat 
to the occasion, that there could not but be 
good times where Ole Dust was. 


The school-house was favorably situated 
for good times. Half a mile at least from 
the nearest dwelling, it stood on a summit 
of an upland glade in the rolling pine- 
woods, with aclear stream trickling mer- 
rily away under the bays and myrtles which 
skirted the opening to join a sluggish creek 
in the dense ‘‘ hammock” below the slope. 
The little brook was the scene of endless 
delights, and the pine forest, with its oc- 
casional wild plum and persimmon trees, 
and its opportunities for snares and wiles 
of various kinds, offered as many more 
pleasures. The only drawback was the 
constant presence of “Teacher.” He 
slept and cook2d and lived in a little room 
adjoining the schoolroom, and deep in his 
studies out of school hours, very rarely left 
the place by night or day. When, there- 
fore, one afternoon at the close of school, 
he admonished the boys to go home with- 
out delay, as he was intending to lock up 
and go ‘‘ to town” for the night, an evident 
sensation of relief and freedom from re- 
straint pervaded the whole assembly. Dust 
was especially delighted. So evidently, in- 
deed, that the boys with one accord ac- 
companied him to a discreet distance from 
the school-house and then summoned him 
to ‘tell what he had on he min’.” 

**You’se too cu’ous, children; too 
cu’ous!” he replied in huge delight. ‘Taint 
safe fer ye to wanter be so knowin’, now I 
tell yer; mought give yer de mis’ry in de 
brain one dese days. Jes’ you ’strain yer 
feelin’s, chiller—or et ye can’t ‘strain ’em 
no how’ jes’ call roun’ at de school-house 
"bout moon-up to-night. Teacher won’t be 
dere— an’ I will.” 

Nothing further was needed. The boys 
knew Ole Dust too well. They separated 
in silence, and went home, filled with an 
awful sense of mystery, and an ecstatic 
premonition of mischief. 

Punctually at ‘‘moon-up” they were at 
the place of meeting. Dust was upon the 
school-house steps, with a huge sack upon 
his back and a world of importance in his 
mien. 

“You, Jerush! Jes’ shin in de back 
winder an’ open de do’. You, Mose, crawl 
un’er de house fer de lightud chips Teacher 
done hide ’way.” And as his aids moved 
obediently to obey his behests, he remarked 
in a promiscuous and general manner cal- 
culated to raise the existing excitement to 
its highest pitch. ‘‘Eb’rybody boun’ to 
make demse’f useful dis yer night.” 

The door was easily opened. Mose ap- 
peared with the chips. 

‘Teacher done hide de matches ‘hind de 
clock,” was Dust’s next observation; and 
very soon a fire was blazing in the chim- 
ney of the inner room, where were the 
Teacher’s bed and household belongings. 
There was no need of candle; the light 
wood fire made the room as bright as day. 

Dust’s bag was now emptied of its con- 
tents amid the breathless expectation of the 
assemply. Sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, 
sugar-cane, a chicken, arabbit and half-a- 
dozen bitter oranges, gave promise of a 
feast whereat the boys’ mouths and eyes 
already began to water. 


~ 





‘*Now don’t nobody ax no queshuns 
bout whar dis yer perwishun comed from, 
but jes go to wuk an cook de spread,” was 
Dust’s sage advice, which needed no repe- 
tition. All hands went to work, tongues 
and feathers flew, shouts and screams re- 
sounded. Dust rushed about like mad, 
directing, encouraging, ordering, his rags 
fluttering, his eyes snapping, his tongue go- 
ing for two. 

The meal was finally ready, spread out 
upon the floor, for want of a table, and dis- 
cussed, with no squeamish objections to 
dust or ashes, cinders or burnt feathers. At 
last the remnants were pushed aside, the 
ashee and dying embers raked together, 
andthe ground nuts put into roast. As 
they popped about the room the boys 
scrambled after them in high glee. 

““Dere go mine roll un’er de bed,” 
shouted Dust. ‘ Fotch a to’ch, Mose! he 
aint gwine ’ecape me dat-a-way.” 

Mose reached a burning brand and Dust 
poked it under the bed. 

“‘Dere you is!” he exclaimed, and 
swooped down upon the runaway peanut. 

‘*Look out!” cried Jerusalem. ‘* You'll 
cotch fire to de bed!” 

** Don’t you be so skeery,” retorted Dust. 
‘*T aint a gwinter cotch no fire, ’n if I does 
—Golly! It is done cotch! Dat a fac’!” 

The edge of the mattress had, indeed, 
caught fire, and was blazing up merrily. 
The boys stared and shouted. 

‘Bring water!” screamed Jerusalem; 
but everybody huddled backward in para- 
lyzed terror. 

‘*What you skeered at?” exclaimed Dust, 
manfully. ‘Dat fire aint no’count. See 
Ole Dust’s patent fire-distinguisher put her 
out!” and down he plumped upon the edge 
of the bed, rising and falling in rhythmic 
alternation, and looking over his shoulder 
to mark the success of his device. 

‘Tell yer what, boys,” he uttered spas- 
modically, as he rose and fell, ‘aint 
not’ing like Old Dust’s patent! What I tell 
yer?” he exclaimed triumphantly, rising to 
show the success of his prompt and ener- 
getic action. 

Only the merest edge of the mattress had 
in fact been caught by the flames, and they 
were completely extinguished. 

‘*Ye see, fellers,” went on Dust, with 
dignity, ‘“‘de usefulness an’ properness ob 
allers carr’in’ yer own patent fire-distin- 
guisher,” clapping himself approvingly in 
the rear. ‘Yer ready enny minnite. 
Golly! boys! I’se afire myse’f! Put me 
out, boys; can’t yer? Put me out, I say! 
Whar’s dat water-bucket?” 

One of the fluttering rags in the boy’s 
rear had indeed caught fire, and was blaz- 
ing in dangerous proximity to his person. 
The boys stared in horror, and huddled 
closer together, after the manner of their 
kind. Dust danced wildly about the room, 
his blazing queue growing momently more 
portentous. 

‘Put me out! I say, fellers!” he ex- 
claimed again. ‘‘ Put me out, quick! Or, 
ef ye won’t, get out yourse’ves!” and with 
a desperate dash through their midst, he 
gained the door, burst it open, and rushed 
outintothe night. The boys followed to 
the door. A streak of light flashed, comet- 
like, toward the brook. There was a 
splash, a squis-s-s-sh, and silence. 

The boys hastened down. Dust was sit- 
ting calmly in the middle of the brook. 

“Tell yer what, boys!” he remarked 
sagely, ‘‘don’ ye never go fer to ‘fringe on 
Ole Dust’s patent. "Taint safe fer light- 
heads like yous. Bett’ not set no fire, now 
I tell ye, fer "taint nobody but Ole Dust 
know jes’ how to work he patent fire-dis- 

uisher !” 
nd the spread having been pretty thor- 
oughly discussed, and all the fires being 
out, the boys went home. 
AMHERST, Mass, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,” Tux Iuperenpent, New York. 
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Tus center bird is allied to the parrots. 





The upper cross-word of this is a species of 
thrush ; the lower is a wading bird. 

The upper right-hand, of four letters, a bird 
that, in some countries, sings as it ascends, 
almost perpendicularly, in the air. 

The lower left-hand a water fowl, with a bob- 
tail. 
The upper left-hand bird is to be spelled up from 
the first letter of the upper cross-word; it has a 
great resemblance to the robin redbreast of Brit- 
ain. 

The lower right-hand is to be spelled up to the 
last letter of the lower cross-word; it is named 
from the great attachment these birds have to 
each other. 

The right-hand foundation bird is remarkable 
for having the sixteen tail feathers of the male 
arranged in the form of an instrument. 

The left-hand foundation bird is a relation of 
the middle bird. 

DIAMOND. 
7 
o*#O0 
*“*s* * + 
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1, Aconsonant; 2, yes; 3, a monster slain by 
Hercules ; 4, to wander from the straight way ; 
5, a vowel. W. M. W. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 5ru. 


A KNOT TO UNTIE. 

1, Minim ; 2, Kayak ; 8, Level (the sportsmen 
level their guns). 

EASY ANAGRAMS. 

1, Mention; 2, allow; 3, banner; 4, sallow; 
5, training; 6, mildness; 7, malady; 8, gen- 
teel; 9, oration; 10, school-time; 11, silently; 
12, moenlight ; 13, grandeur. 

SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 


Pre sum able. Pre tend ant. 
Pre vail ment. Pre tense less, 


Pre con sign. 


WORDS AFFIXED. 

Fox-evil; fox-glove; fox-berry; fox-hound; 
fox-tail ; fox-trap. 

Bear-berry; bear-cloth; bear-garden; bear- 
ear; bear-foot ; bear-skin, 

Cow-bane ; cow-hide ; cow-catcher ; cow-pen; 
cow-pox ; cow-slip. 

Dog-bee ; dog-berry ; dog-brier ; dog-cart ; dog- 
day ; dog-eared ; dog-fly ; dog-ma. 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 


Ice Land 
Can Area 
End Neat 

Date 








Selections. 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN AD- 
DRESSES. 


Tne too generous words of Dr. Peabody 
in regard to my habit of preaching without 
notes’ which you published in your issue ot 
April 17,th have started the inquiry from 
several quarters why I sometimes write ad- 
dresses and read them, as he mentioned, 
while at other times delivering withour hav- 
ing written them. As the answer to the 
question has a certain bearing on the whole 
subject of what is called ‘‘ extemporaneous 
preaching,” I am glad of the opportunity to 
reply to it og your columns. 

e habit of careful, thoughtful, and 
circumspect writing is, in my judgment, in- 
dispensable to any measure of success in 
the endeavor to speak usefully to an intel- 
omy assembly on a subject which one has 
fully considered, but upon which he has not 
written. In this way, a man gets his selected 
and sufficient vocabulary. He accustoms 
his mind to the satisfactory analysis of sub- 
forts and the orderly sequences of thought. 

e even forms thus, or fixes, the habit of 
constrncting sentences correctly ;—a hapit 
as 1 to the strength and grace of 
public utterance as are floor-beams of 
the library to the book-shelves and busts 
which they sustain. The man whopreaches 
without notes is, therefore under, as constant 
obligation to the systematic use of the pen 
as if we were expecting to read each written 
word in the pulpit. chief advantage is, 
as I conceive, that he can thus use the pen 
at the times when he is freshest for the work ; 
in a more leisurely way, on a wider varicty 
of subjects, with a nicer discrimination and 
definition of terms, than if he were com- 
pelled to use it, whatever his mood of health 
or of feeling, in order to have the necessary 
amount of manuscsipt ready before ten 
o’clock on Sunday morning. This conpul- 
sory writing appears to me worse than a 
burden. It has the positive demerit of all 
mechanical routine work. It fatigues the 
force which it ought to exhilarate, and it 
rather verishes than enriches the mind. 

One must, therefore, write; and if, as is 
the case with most of us, he cannot remem- 
ber what he has written; so as to deliver it 
afterward without manuscript, he must 
write and read, ian connection with some 
— occasions. What occasions shall 


is; obviously, when be hes an addrens 
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‘o deliver which he knows beforehand is to 
be printed as soon as delivered. No pencil 
of a reporter can keep up through a long 
discourse, and with entire correctness, with 
the utterance of arapid speaker; not even 
if the reporter be as swift and skillful as 
one with whom you are.intimately ac- 
quainted. If, then, publication is presently 
to follow, itis really easier, less time-con- 
suming, to write at first than it is to correct, 
add to, and perhaps partially reconstruct the 
stenographic notes. An address delivered 
a few years since at the Andover Ladies’ 
Seminary, as I had occasion to know, took 
more time afterward, in preparing it for the 
press, from imperfect notes,than had been 
required in preparing it for delivery; and 
the more conscientiously one tries to do 
this subsequent work, the more laborious 
and slow is the process. In the case of a 
long address, it may become almost akin 
to pulling the brains up by the roots. 

Then, when ore has a large and complex 
subject to be fully treated in a space of time 
sharply Jimited, it is better, no doubt, to 
write and read. If I may illustrate from 
my experience, what I mean will be plain. 

I had the honor, some years ago, to de- 
liver two addresses in your Boston Music, 
Hall, on the long contention between 
Russia and Turkey, which was then pass- 
ing through one of its many bloody climaxes, 
and was attracting the attention of the world. 
The amount of matter to be compressed 
into each address was, of course, very 
large; but I had been pleasantly assured 
beforehand that the time at my disposal 
might extend, if necessary, on either even- 
ing, to two hours and a half. With such 
liberty as to time, it was unquestionably 
better to conduct the discussion without 
nots. The discussion itself was ampler, 
in consequence, and both audience and 
speaker enjoyed it more. But, on the 
other hand, in delivering lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, where the rule is rigorous 
that only an hour shall be occupied, 
and where there is, or was, an imperative 
clock facing the lecturer, which always 
seemed tome to beat the universe by at 
least ten minutes in every hour, it was al- 
most indispensable to write and read. 
Everything must be stated as concisely ae 
possible. Each sentence or paragraph 
must knit itself with others by the first 
intention. A statement not precisely{satis- 
factory could not be amended, supplemented 
shaded by following remarks; and there 
was not the smallest margin in the world 
for the slight digressions, the emphasizing 
anecdotes, the suddenly suggested illustra- 
tive images which give relief and vivacity 
to both audience and speaker in a spoken 
address, but which require an amplerallow- 
ance of time. 

Plainly, too, when one is pee or 
mentally inert, or expects to so at the 
time of delivering an address, he had better 
write. One of the speakers, who followed 
Dr. Peabody the other day, was perfectly 
correct in saving that it is an immense relief 
to a man to know that his brains are safely 
in his pocket—provided, that is, that the 
brains in their native and proper brain-pan 
are not at the time in normal activity. One 
who always reads his sermons may some- 
times have the misfortune to find, as the 
Western minister is said to have found, 
that he had lost his religion, with his valise, 
in fording the Ohio. But if he isat home, 
and is reasonably careful about his coat- 
pockets, he can always be sure of having 
some, Message to preeent from the pulpit, 
whether his mindat the moment of present- 
ing it takes any sure hold upon it or 
not. 

So if he has to deliver a Summer addresr, 
and expects to feel, at the time, any special 
lassitude of body or mind after a long Win- 
ter’s work, orif he finds while. tating 
his discourse that he is already fagged, 
and that spontaneous enterprise and resili- 
ence have gone out of his spirit; by all 
means let him write and read what will fill 
up the hour. The manuscript is the only 
float that I know of to bear a man up, and 
keep him from sinking out of sight in 
public discourse when mind has lost 
control of itself or of itesubject, is passive 
through debility, or, fettered by cramp. 

But when one’s powers, whether greater or 
less, are in all the activity possible to them- 
and when the thing to be aimed at is not so 
much the cautious discussion of | philo- 
—— themes as a direct moral and spirit, 
ual impression on those who hear, y some 
truth distinctly apprehended and forcibly 
expressed, the experience of many years 
has con me that for a great many 
men to speak without writing is better than 
to write and read. It takes time, no doubt, 
and a fair measure of the persistency of the 
will, to form the habit. It involves a good 
deal of nervous strain, at first, and some- 
times for a good while. It implies a self- 
poise; before critical audiences, which by 
bo meats come by nature. But more of 
moral urgency goes out, generally.I think, 
on un m discourse. A more direct im- 
pulse is delivered by it upon the intelligence 
and sensibility - The utterance 
becomes instinctively more practical and 
robust, less critical and literary. At the 
same time more room is left for a larger 
variety of collateral studies. One is com- 

led to look more carefully after the con- 

itions of physical health and of mental 
alertness, and to keep whatever resources 
he has more fully in hand. The minister of 
the Gospel, it seems to me, is more dis- 
tinctly constrained to hold his mind, by re- 





flection and prayer, in immediate sympathy 
with the supreme declarations of the Scrip- 
ture and with the mind of God and Christ, 
and to keep before him the highest concep- 
tion of the relation of what he is to say to 
spritual results, immortal welfares. I can- 
not but think that at times he reaches higher 
levels of moral purpose, of intuitive vale 
tion, of emotional energy, than can usually 
be found behind the writing-desk and the 
inkstand. 

Dr. Channing, Dr. Dewey, and others to 
whom Dr. Peabody has referred, had cer- 
tainly a power rough written discourse 
which their successors scarcely may emu- 
late. I never heard Dr. Channing; but I 

rfectly remember the impressive power of 

r. Dewey. But no one would concede 
more readily than my dear and honored 
friend that these men were exceptional in 
their own time. Their contemporaries 
were no more their equals than are those 
who follow them. In all fairness, we must 
take as the basis of comparison the great 
average of written sermons, when we meas- 
ure them against those which are preached 
without notes; and while Dr. Peabody said 
no word too much on the dangers connected 
with the latter practice, and while extem- 
poraneous thinking will often be of even 
flimsier stuff than dreams are made of, I am 
very confident that more men than think so 
might come to preach with facility, vigor, 
and useful effect, without having written 1F 
they would make the resolute effort, and 
patiently endure the early discomfitures, 
which are incidental toit. Iequally believe 
that the general run of sermons so preached 
would compare not unfavorably with the 
majority of sermons read; in fact, that 
there would not be so many of them, in any 
communion, of which the sick parishioner 
would feel disposed to say to his minister; 
‘‘Chloral and morphine don’t help me a bit: 
but, if you would read me one of your ser- 


mons, perhaps I might get an hour’s sleep!” 
—R. 8. Storrs, DD. ELD. 








NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


A VERY ae number of persons are sufferers 
from physical or nervous exhaustion and a low 
state of vitality, brought on by various causes. 
They are not sick enough to be classed with 
invalids, nor well enough to enjoy life, or do an 
bodily or mental work without excessive weari- 
ness or complete prostration—a most miserable 
and unhappy condition, as thousands can testify. 
For this class of peszane the new Vitalizin 
Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Gira: 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is especially adapted, 
acting as it does directly on the great nervous 
centers, rendering them more vigorous, active, 
and efficient. Send for their pamphlet describ- 
ing the nature and action of this remarkable 
Treatment. It will be mailed free, 
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HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 





For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY. 





CARRIAGES. 


We are now showing In our Warerooms a large and 
varied stock of FINE CARRIAGES, in NEW 
DESIGNS. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for 
SPRING and SUMMER use, and inelude 
BROUGHAM ROCKAWAYS, LIGH? 


FAMILY ROCKAWAYS, VICTORIAS, VIC. 
TORIA CABRIOLETS, FRENCH PHAE- 
TONS, LADIES’ PHAETONS, PARK WAG- 
ONS, BEACH WAGONS, SIDE-BAR BUG- 
GIES, and TWO-WHEELED CARTS. And we 
respectfully invite attention to the samc. 


KIMBALL BROS" 


WO&I2 SUDBURY oI 


BOSTON. 
Please send for Catalogue. 


LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


gran HET” 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamph let, 

Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Union Ste, Boston. 
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REFRIGERATORS 


A larze assortment of Styles 
and Sizes to select from. 


PRICES 4 TO$5O 
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PATENTS2 sez er, 





To close out our entire stock of Summer Clothing 
during the next thirty days; therefore we have made 
substantial reductions, varying from 10 to 30 per cent. 
The present price and the former price is plainly marked 


on every garment. 


This is a rare opportunity to purchase reliable cloth- 
ing at economical prices, as every garment is made 
by us for fine city trade, and is warranted in every 


particular. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 





FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway. Cor. Ninth Street. 


Imperials 86 per Dozen. 
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Sam and Garden, 
(The Agricultural nlt be glad to recetve any 
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HORTICULTURE FOR THE BOYS. 
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BY E. P. POWELL. 


* Papa, you promised that we might begin ex- 
perimental gardening. I've been out and 
watered your hot-beds before you got up, and 
the cold frames. Lots of things are up. What 
makes the heat down under the plants? The 
sun can’t get there.” 

“It is the burning of the manure. Chem- 
ically there is a union of carbon and oxygen. 
The fire is like the fire inside your bodies. The 
air supplies oxygen, and the manure the carbon. 
There are very slow fires all about you, in every 
place where you see growth and decay; for 
growth al involves decay. We shall get 
these little ts to grow by the heat coming 
from the deeay or burning of the grass and straw 
in the mafure. The grass is first partly burned 
in the horse, and so the horse is warmed and 
nourished, Then another fire is kindled in the 
bottom of this bed for the young plants.” 

“But, Papa, why do you put mats over the 
frames? It makes it dark inside.” 

“That is only to be done until the plants are 
well started, Seeds germinate or sprout better 
in the dark. The best colored glass for this 
shading purpose is blue, But, when the plants 
are up, white glass or yellow is better ; and that is 
because plants grow by absorbing carbonic 
geses ; and that is done best under the yellow 
rays. You are a plant yourself, just now in 
your fastest growing time of life, and you need 
a good deal of light.” 

“Do you mean, Papa, that we boys are like 
those little plants, and grow with bottom heat 
and sunshine, and that we are made of carbon?” 

“Yes, sir; you are my best hot-bed, and you 
grow a good deal like the plants; only they use 
up that which you reject, and you use what they 
reject. They give out oxygen for you, and they 
live on the carbon gases that you breathe out ; 
that is the smoke from the fires in your bodies. 
Here is a package of rose seed, which T have 
scalded to soften a little, and am going to sow 
in this cold frame. It is saved from the choicest 
varieties in our garden; from Jacqueminot, 
Bon Silene, La France, and General Washing- 
ton. From these I expect to get a great many 
new varieties of roses. This is Experiment No, 
.” 

** But, Papa, how do you know that you will 
get new varieties?” 

‘Because the pollen of the flowers on one 
bush is carried over to other bushes and gets 
mixed on the roses. It is then carried down a 
tube into the place where the seed grows; and 
then the seed has the qualities of two or three 
kinds combined. If then, we sow the seed it 
will show this mixing in the flowers. This is 
the way we get all the new kinds of flowers. 
The bees and flies carry the pollen on their feet 
from flower to flower.” 

“Why couldn't I do it, Papa?” 

“You could. We will go now and try it with 
a bunch of those grapes. Here is a fine little 
brush. With it brush the yellow dust off this 
bunch of Concords, Now come here to this 
bunch of Ionas and collect some dust, or pollen, 
and ofrry it over there and put it on the Con- 
cord flowers very carefully. There, Now in the 
Fall you can eat that bunch of grapes and save 
the seed. Then sow the seed ; and in about three 
years you will get grapes on some young vines; 
and you will find them to be partly Ionas and 
partly Concords in quality. Not one will be 
quite like either parent, just as you boys are 
none of you quite like your Mamma or your 
Papa.” 

“Oh! yes, Papa, we are most exactly like 
you,” cried Philip. ‘‘ Anyhow, we'd like to be.” 

“Now for Experiment No, 2. You understand 
they will keep you busy for a long time, Here 
are two packages of new varieties of potatoes, 
and here is a package of five varieties of new 
raspberries. These we shall put in this end of 
the experiment garden, to test and determine 

their relative value. Take the raspberries, Fritz, 
which are dried in coming by express, and bury 
them in some damp spot for two days. Then we 
will set them in rows six feet apart and three 
feet apart in the rows. Between them we will 
plant Our potatoes. The potatoos will be ready 
to be dug in August, and then the bushes can 
have the ground to'thémselves. Ont the pota- 
toes so that there will be tio eyes to a piece, 
ard bury them about four inches deep, If you 
plant such small pieces with little covering they 
are liable to dry up.” 

“ Paps, here are enoagh for about ten hills of 
each kind.” 

“The potatoes shall belong to Fritz, He is 
to hoe'thent, and report the exact numiher of 
potatoes he gets of each kind, and the weight. 
Then, when they are ripe, we will try their qual- 
ity; and Fritz shall add the vote of all of us to 








eal ie Ee Yon seq, Weprvant to .de- 
termine which varieties to grow ip our fields.” 

“ Bht, can't Freeman wheel me a lot of 
mantite for them?" , 

‘No, sir. Manure from the barnyard dis- 
eases potatoes, producing « kind of mildew that 
eate holes into them; and then the wire-worms 
work into the holes and make them bigger. But 
you may bave one spoonful of phospbate for 
each hill, 

“Experiment No. 3 is for Philip. It will be 
his business to take these cuttings of currants, 
quinces, and flowering shrubs, and try his skill 


g will produce flowers, or 
fruit, like the trée from which it is cal. But 
between the rows you shall eow this paper of 
currant seed; and from that you will get, pos- 
sibly, semething quite new. Some day some boy 
will teis@a currant aa big as a goosebérry and 
as nicé a8 A Btrawberry. I mean, it will be mach 
richer flavored than thé currants we now have. 
I hope you will be the boy.” 

“O Papa! wouldn’t I be glad! andI’d name 
it after you.” 

“Yes, and you could sell it for a large prive.” 

“ Why don’t everybody try such things ?” 

“Many more people do try nowadays; and 
we are getting fine new vegetables and fruits 
each year,” d 

“But the boys ought to have a chance.” 

“So lthink, It would keep youall out of mis- 
chief, better than scolding, I expect. 

“The seed when sowed must be lightly shaded 
with whatever is handy. Newspapers, if often 
renewed, will do. And they must be shaded for 
a great while after they have sprouted. That is 
a good plan with tree seeds and shrub seeds of 
all kinds. 

“Now for the cuttings. Take the quince 
shoots, and make them about eight inthes long. 
Then push them into the soil over half their 
length, and on a slant like that; and when 
they are all in, stamp the earth tight around 
them. Put the other cuttings in a little longer, 
afd stamp the dirt very close. Now, Phil, you 
will have a nice plantation in the Fall. You see, 
the experiment with seed may disappoint you ; 
but the cuttings will not. For, if you raise one 
thousand seedlitigs, not one may be an improve- 
ment on old varieties,” 

“What's the use, then, Papa, of so much 
work?” 

**The use is partly in the work. ‘Trying is of 
great benefit to us. It teaches us, and we geta 
good many things besides things to eat by these 
experiments. We learn to understand Nature, 
and to love the beautiful and beneficent. How- 
ever, don’t you be discouraged, for you stand a 
good chance of ting a ber of valuable 
new things. Comé over now #nd help me in my 
plot. Here are nearly one thousand seedling 
gladiolus, which I raised from seed three vears 
ago. Ishall set them in rows here to blossom ; 
for most of them will come to bloom this year. 
A few blossomed last year, and were fine. Now 
scamper off for a frolic. You can go and get up 
a lot of nice names for your new roses and cur- 
rants.” 

‘Oh! I'll name my roses after you, Papa, and 
after Mamma, and Phil, and one after the town, 
and then a big red one after Tux INDEPENDENT, 
and one "— 

‘We'll wait till your chickens hatch!” cried 
Phil. ‘“’Cause I’m going to have the biggest job 
naming my new currants; and Ill name one 
after anybody who will give me a dollar.” 

“Tl give you a dollar,” said little Herbert, 
‘‘and help you grow them, if‘you'll give me 
some of the currants.” 

“Course I will. Butsay, Papa, how does Dr. 
Peters get so many funny names for the 
asteroids he finds?” 

“Oh! They are named after a lot of Dutch 
women, that lived a good while ago,® nd their 
cousins, the Greeks. Now run off, and to-mor- 
row we'll come and gee how Jack’s bean grows.” 

In the morning Iwas waked by a “ conven- 
tion” under my window. Fritz called it to order 
and nominated himself for chairman, They 
then proceeded to ballot for nomination of a 
President of the United States. Philip voted 
for Edmunds, like his Papa, and Fritz for 
Bayard ; and Herbert, not quite certain of the 
points, voted for Moses. I put my head out of 
the window, and immediately all then withdrew 
their votes, and nominated Papa by acclamation. 
Imade a speech by way of acceptance, which 
was loudly cheered, and then withdrew to get 
my clothes on. The convention went off toward 
the wodds where® found it picking wild tril- 
liums, and “ violets.” 

We went to the garden and completed our ex- 
perimental Little Herbert plaintively 
begged for his experiment, which was arranged 
as follows: There was to be a joint stock experi- 
ment in seeds of walnuts, chestnuts, apricots, 
peaches, pawpiws, etc., the trees, which should 
be raised being the property of Herbert, but to 
be cared for by all the family, 

‘But, Papa, why not buy trees, and not 
bother with seeds?” 

“Fou have two objects in view in plantings of 
this sort. First, you may get improved varie- 
ties; and, secondly, you are sure of getting 
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trees better adapted to the climate. Trees raised 
from seed in any locality are surer of being 
hardy for that place. And this is one of the most 
important of all experiments, to get peaches 
hardy and good for cold regions, and to get 
raspberries, etc., suited to warm climates. After 
our seedlings of this sort are started, cold Win- 
ters kill off the least hardy, and so assist you to 
fix a type that will enduro at least the climate a 
little to the South of you.” 

**But, Papa, seedling peaches are awful bad 
things !” 

“Some of them are awful good things. If you 
select the seeds of Early Crawfords you will get 


peaches very much like the Crawfords ; but some ' 


kinds produce generally very worthless children. 
Our experiment garden is now ready for work. 
In the Fall you are to report the results to Tue 
INDEPENDENT. With your flower beds and exper- 
iments you will have enough to do; and don’t 
you neglect it,” 

‘Before you go, Papa, please give me a place 
to plant a lot of the wild raspberries that come 
up aronnd the lots, Where do they come from? 
Those are not alike ; but some are real black and 
some are brown, and some are dry and some are 
juicy, and some are shiny and some are hairy.” 

“T am glad you observe such distinctions. 
They are cross-bred, like the grapes I told you 
about and helped you to cross. The birds then 
eat the berries, and as they cannot digest the 
seeds, the seeds are sowed where the birds light 
on the fences. So you find the bushes in fence 
corners, I think that most of those you will 
collect will be without thorns, because the birds 
are very fond of our Davidson’s Thornless black- 
caps. Here set some stakes and plant a row of 
what you collect, Cut them back, however, to 
short stubs, and don’t expect berries till next 
year.” 

“Will I get any improved varieties in this 
way?” 

“* Probably some excellently good ones ; but pos- 
sibly some very superior. Among wild berries 
and larger fruits are, doubtless, many extraordi- 
nary varieties that ought to be saved. Our most 
profitable apple was a chance seedling in our 
own orchard,” 

“We'll do our best!” the boys shouted, and 
started after Freeman to collect their wild rasp- 
berries. Here is fun and stady, and power of 
concentrated and applied observation all in one. 
Where there is not room for a speeial experi 
mental garden, give the boys and girls a cold 
frame or some small corner where they may 
work out some of the problems of Nature. No 
story that a child ever read is one half as fasci- 
nating a¢ the living novels-that aré aeted by 
plants and seed# anid flowérs all abotit us. Let 
them read less and. see more. Books are Nature 
at second hand. Besides, in the study of Nature, 
comes health of mind and morals, as well as of 
the body. Farmers should take time to thus 
educate their children at home, rather than rely 
on schools. A child once in love with a science 
is a child saved. 24 

Curton, N, Y. 
aD Mabini cieeidiaentigeis 
AN AREA GRAPERY. 

Ow an area of 856x120 feet, I raised, last sea- 
son, 1,500 pounds of handsomely colored and 
thoroughly ripened grapes, besides several bas- 
kets of imperfect eltisters, suitable for jellies 
etc. For a trellis I use telegraph poles twelve 
feet high, and place them eighteen feef apart, 
with cross-pieces, 344x2 inches wide and twenty- 
four feet long, nailed to the tops of the poles, 
projecting beydhd them about thrée feet at cath 
end, These trellises fan fhe length of the area. 
On top of them, fastebed first to the house, I 
use. the small size telegraph wire, aay five feet 
apart, secured to each crosé-piece on the’ sides, 
from pole to pole. It is placed ok art 
and firmly secured. The rémainiig io of 
land has polesin the center of the strip, with 
bars, 3¢x2 inches and about six feet long, nailed 
in the center at top, and three wires run. across 
at suitable distances, I cultivate in this grapery 
the Concord, Early Amber and Hartford Pro- 
lific, and they have never failed to yield abun- 
dantly and ripen thoroughly for twenty years 
past, For the lastten years I have had excellent 
success with the Iona, originated, I believe, by 
Dr. Grant, from whom I received the original 
vine in 1864. For the first few years it bore 
sp srsely, and oe ally was Wintor-bilied. I 
know of no better grape. My experience with 
the Delaware and the Isabella has been similar, 
and I think they have become acclimated in this 
vicinity, and are standard varieties. I have 
thoroughly tried. several other varieties, and 
abandoned them, 

I commenced gathering grapes last season on 
the 28th of August, and continued on every 
pleasant day until, the 4th of Octeber-inclusive. 
At that date it was severely and prematurely 
cold, and the remainder of the fruit was gath- 
ered, although not fully ripened. I commence 
pruning the vines in the Fall, as soon as the 
leaves have fallen, and tie the vines to the wires, 
4 Ag to distribute the “S , sometitnes 
changing some of them in the Spring, according 
as they will grow best ;not laying them down and 
covering, as in former years. I save only a suf- 
ficient nautiber of this longer canes of héw wood, 








grown the current season—some of them ten to 
fifteen feet long—so there may be plenty of 
room for them to grow on the sides and tops of 
trellises. Sometimes I find canes of extra size— 
abnormal growth. These I take out entirely, as 
they yield little or no fruit the next season. Oc- 
casionally, in the Summer, I find such shoots 
growing, and remove them; but I never cut off 
any of the old wood after the buds have started. 
Whole canes of the green wood may be re- 
moved when the foliage is too dense to admit of 
light and air freely. Asa rule, in Fall pruning, 
get rid of the old canes and save the desirable 
new ones, as the latter will yield two-thirds more 
fruit. I prune so lavishly that my friends often 
remark ; ‘‘ You will not have any grapes to speak 
of next season,” But yearly my supply in- 
creases. 

The vines usually renew themselves from near 
the ground ; and I let one or two of these sprouts 
grow finally to take the place of the old canes, 
cutting the latter out down to the new growth. 
Some grape growers pinch off the ends of the 
fruit-bearing branches early in the Summer ; but 
I do not believe in it. My vines are set in a row 
in the middle of a space five feet wide, and are 
thoroughly cultivated—not a weed allowed to 
grow therein; but the ground is kept well 
stirred up. Compost made on the premises is 
the principal fertilizer. Once in three or four 
years I use a quarter of a cord of horse manure. 
That from cow-yard or pig-pen might do as well ; 
but I have never tried it. In the Autumn, 
old vines can be bent down near the roots and 
buried (deep enough to be clear of the spade) 
to the length of old and two or three buds of 
new wood. The remainder will fruit abundantly 
the following season, and in two years it will be 
well rooted, and can be cut off where bent down, 
aud make a new vine in another locality. Only 
two or three shoots should be allowed to grow on 
a newly-planted vine the first season. Pinch off 
the rest, or it will be bush-like in the Fall. A 
strong growth will be made by those left. A 


little fruit can be Fryer the next season, with 
a fair harvest the third year. 

To propagate vines pin down a branch of the 
previous year’s wth in the Spring, near the 
roote. It will throw up a shoot from each bud ; 
and, when grown to seven or eight inches, bu 
the branch, 80 thatthe tops of the shoots w 
only be just above the ground, and roots will 
form from each shoot. In the Fall, when the 
leaves have fallen, dig up the branch and cut 
off each root, and set out in other places, If 
all are not desired, t them back, making a 
slight mound about them to shed water. I pre- 
fer to set out young vines early in the Fall. I 
would advise t! who would avoid the chance 
of disappointment to plant only those varieties 
which are known to flourish and do well in their 
immediate vicinity. The finest and largest clus- 
ters of grapes always grow on the topmost vines 
in my area grapery.—J. F. Lanwatt, in ‘‘ Country 
Gentleman,” 

TE a XS 

Wuene it is desirable to make the droppings 
of the hen-yard fine, in order to drill evenly, a 
little lime mixed’ in the heap will greatly hasten 
the operation. Of course the lime acts by assist- 
ing decomposition, and there is some loss of am- 
monia by evaporation. But this will occur in 
any attempt to make the manure fine, and it is 
probably better to have the work done quickly, 
so that loss can be guarded against, rather than 
have it protected during weeks and months 
when the compost heap must be, much of the 
time, neglected. 
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New _ New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OfHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tux INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of euch pul) 
Hications and clubbing rates of same, 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Last Paged Business Notice 
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Wash your hands with it. 





| 
Free of charge. A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will | 
e sent to auy one wae —_—- wet % of their grocer, 


if mx two-cent sta pey Mien ace, are sent to 
Procter & Gamble, Gincinne ention this paper, 








PETERS & CALHOUN CO., 


ai’ ud Gn ig Sd 


FINE HARNESS. 





Riding Bridles, Crops, Spurs, etc., 
691 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and Eaglish Porcelala al Law Prices 


be wien ant Retro. 18 


Ler or wleces, 64.36; White... ..... 00... 8% 
te Eoalls ak eta Lag proces. ls wo 
Silver. are] = nives, per d 300 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING ‘Goops. 


Illustrated ogue and Price Last mailed free on 
a Getpieene gna Price, dst m . 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institate, N. Y. City. 


Orders poxed and delivered on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. to, 0. D, or r P.O. Money Order. 


Our Carts cnr? Canopy Tore ates a stendy as any 


We GUARANTEE the "ride" 
of our Carts free from ANY 
horse motion, and perfectly 
easy and satisfsctory. 


ALL STYLES 


or 
LADIES’ 


VILLAGE E CARTS, 


with our patented 


ufacture al it -—y of LIGHT CARRIAGES 
pomp ete Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on ap- 


THE BOSTON BUGKBOARD GOMPARY, 
155 to 163 East NEW HAVEN, co yet of Wooster, 

























INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 





for 
FOLDING CHAIR CO, iw ite, CONN. 


THE RIDER HOT-AIR | 


COMPRESSION 


PUMPING ENGINE, 


IMPROVED, 





ror 
Residences or Institutions. 
papery oe A Eafe. 


Any ean run it, 
pissy recard of pine a yne von Send 


SAYER & CO., 
34 Dey St., New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(June 12, 1884. 








the market, 
: soted and 
Se weet. 


3 "sont on on Te i 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER th., 
_ NASHUA, N. H. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. DAVIS, Jr.’s, BRAND, Cincinnati, 


[From Report to State Department on American Hog 
Products.) 


“T had the pleasure of going through the op 
ment of 8. Davia, Jr., & Co., Cincinnati ont oO! > 4 
the care and expertness with whieh fae = 
han until they were packed ready for RF an 
as this house may be said to represent Ham curing in 
U tes, it appears to me that no hams in 
world can surpass the American for purity, clean. 
ness and fisvor.” 


CRISPINS AWL. 





This is a tool for everybody. It is a Hollow 
Handle, made of hard wood, five inches long, 
and weighing three ounces, It contains inside, 
on a spool, 50 feet of best waxed linen shoe thread. 
The spoo: is also hollow, and contains three Awls 
and three needles of various shapes and sizes. The 
thread fits the needles, and the Awls fit the han- 
die, and are held by a 6h screw, as seen in the cut. 
It is for use in the house, stable, field, camp, or 
on the road for making immediate repairs, when 
one use of it will be worth more than its whole 
cost. Sent by mail on receipt of 256 cents. 
Hardware dealers will furnish it at the same 
price, 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY. 
74 CHAMBERS ST,, N. Y. 
No.1 Sait 





Catalegees sent. 


W Fire DEPARTMENT in 
SMALL COMPASS. 






EFFICIENT IN THE HANDS OF MAN, 
WOMAN, OR CHILD, 
PRICE $10 PHR DOZ. 


Office: 96 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y. 
H. L. DOOLITTLE, Manager. 





3. | MARY &BURGL aR IN'S 


WARES PA MI MPROVEMENTg 
NOT FOUND IN TAKES 
THAT WiLL sw bg REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY BY THOSE Ra bei O=F0 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 BroApway NY. 
623 Cuestnur Sr. Puia. 


~ BUY THE ORIGINAL GENUINE 


HARTFORD 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
uted begat ite rare 


ee eee ever 0} — Pk e public os 





















>HOT 
with SSEAUE . jp, meee 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRA DRY PLATE GO., 
a and 415 Trement Boston, Masa. 


{iW Fourth arth a Soy ig 
OMe, 


Thelr ete are for sale by aul leading 


oe 


The Original! Boware ef Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 








Pi R 
Tone, Tou etn Day. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West nore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 









$15.0 
For the BEST BP 
Must not exceed 40 words, 


IN PRIZES 


GRAM on ESTERS ao 2 Ms 
nor allude makers, 


Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which they gd 


best assorted steel pens. 


First prize, bs Gross of 


4 Gross. Third, 3 Gross. Fourth, 2 Gross. Fifth, 1 "Gross. Den 


made July ist. 


THE anne STEEL PEN ©0., 26 John St., N. ¥. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
emeaipe and Hide, nod cagnct More nowical fran 
6, @ C) com: on 
dt ‘teat, he wai in co 


ultitude ow am or 
phoaphate powders, Sold only in cans, 








., ue wreak on 
de ayy the pees ay a gg 


JONES'S AUTOMATIC CHLSE Ti 


No ch havin, ore than at 
agord to be oe without i. 0 it, Oter eren wreat a 
») and Bu ppara 

Send for our Wieetunted Cire 


CHARLES MILLAR “ 80, "Utiea, N. ¥. 


ontteke tor  whicl the d iP vdemand 
very 1 | 








or 
‘a YO! LU Bid & 


i picye | ES 


THE POPE 
oC WaSDINg ron - of + boston + Mass: 









eri = ea NDRY 
other ‘bails tcl Bie ala 
Meneely & rie West Troy, N.Y. 








THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROOGET-IRON BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 


18 THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for Mlustrated Ostalogue with full description ana 
pricelist. 


N. B—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
sous building. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








MeSHAXE “BELL "FOUNDRY 


see ay errs 


be ey M4 






"35/ NIZTINM ST3SLI 
$3180 ONY S3tatunall 


































